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It  gives  you  a  volume  6t  infonnatioii  about  operas,  artists, 
and  composers,  and  contains  numerous  portraits  and  illustrations. 

It  shows  you  how  easily  all  the  music  of  all  the  world  can 
become  an  entertainmg  and  instructive  part  of  your  every-day  life. 

This  450-page  book  lists  more  than  3000  Victor  Records, 
and  is  of  mterest  to  every  one. 

It  costs  us  more  than  $130,000  every  year,  and  we  want 
every  music  lover  to  have  a  copy. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog  of  music,  or 
scad  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $400. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gnmophone  Co..  Montrenl,  Conndian  Distributors 


This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  stamped  below. 

A  book  may  be  kept  for  three  weeks  and  renewed 
for  two  weeks  longer. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  will  be  charged  on  over- 
due  books. 


Alwaya  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
combinatifm.  There  is  no  other  way  to  set  the  unequaled  Vic'  r  tone. 
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We  are  advertised  by  our  loving:  friends 


Good  health  and  happiness  shown  in 
every  feature  of  this  Mellin’s  Food  baby. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  good  health 
and  happiness  follow  proper  feeding  and 
good  nourishment. 

Mellin  s  Food  will  give  good  health 
to  your  baby. 

Send  today  for  a  trial 
bottle  of  Mellin^s  Food. 

Mellin’s  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Christmas  story  containing  a  princess  in  calico 
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WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DENMAN  HNK 


THE  GRAND  LITTLE  FELLOW  MARY  BRECHT  PULVER  33 
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MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  HIS  PEACE  FLOCK 

GERALD  STANLEY  LEE  65 

A  startling  and  candid  appraisal  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  his  peace  palaces.  A  frank 
estimate  of  Henry  Ford’s  peace  factory  at 
home  and  his  peace  venture  abroad. 
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WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERBERT  PAUS 
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Double-Disc 


The  finest  silver  thrwd  of  music  spun  by  the  wizard  bow  of  Ysaye— 
the  tears  and  feeling  in  the  tender  depths  of  Fremstad’s  noble  voice 
— the  sheer  magnificence  of  a  thrilling  orchestral  finale 
—all  these  elusive  tonal  beauties  are  caught  and 
expressed  in  Columbia  Records,  from  the  faintest 
whisper  to  the  vastest  tidal  wave  of  sound. 

Volume — TONE — feeling — the  most  delicate  shad¬ 
ing  of  a  theme  are  perfectly  preserved  and  supremely 
present  in  every  Columbia  Record — an  exquisite  tone- 
perfection  that  does  not  vanish  with  use. 

You  can  test  these  exclusive  qualities  in  a  series  of  home 
recitals  such  as  no  concert  audience  is  ever  privileged  to  hear.  See 
the  nearest  Columbia  dealer  to-day,  and  arrange  your  first  recital. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
Pricat  in  Canada  Plat  Duty 


Columbia  Grafonoia  HO 
I'rtce  JHO 
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THE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 


It  is  well  enough  to  know  one’s  faults.  It 
is  well  enough  to  leam  one’s  limitations.  But 
when  a  man  or  a  nation  puts  an  over-emphasis 
on  faults,  progress  halts. 

There  are  some  pessimists  in  America. 
Some  folks  who  doubt  her  Destiny. 

But  there  are  millions  of  optimists.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  who  have  deep  faith  in  her 
great  Destiny. 

Their  faith  will  make  her  great. 

We  have  recently  returned  to  New  York 
from  a  trip,  through  many  big  states,  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  stopping  at  many  places,  big 
and  little,  en  route. 

We  return  thrilled  to  the  depths  with  a  new 
vision  of  America’s  great  Destiny. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  if  he  had 
only  half  an  eye  or  half  a  heart  to  travel  half- 
w’ay  across  this  vast  country’  of  ours  with¬ 


out  sensing  something  of  her  potentialitjr. 

Many  of  our  single  states  are  imperial  i 
size  and  resources.  Surround  one  of  thta 
with  an  impassable  wall,  stop  every  train  at 
its  border,  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  it  wouH 
go  on  living  and  thriving,  completely  self-suf¬ 
ficient. 

Bound  together,  as  all  her  states  are,  nitk 
“hoops  of  steel,”  mutually  trustful,  mutuaDfi 
helpful,  .America  is  fairly  vaulting  ahead  ^ 
her  Destiny,  or  to  her  Destiny  ahead.  ? 

OUR  STATES 

On  our  trip  we  listened  while  an  Ohio  mai 
spent  an  hour  just  naming  the  things  grom 
and  manufactured  in  that  great  state. 

The  casual  mention  of  Ohio  to  an  Illinoi' 
man  invited  (and  got)  a  two-hour  declamatklji 


(Continued  on  Page  S\ 
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Anglo-French  Gold  Bonds 

Yielding  an  Income  of  Nearly  51/2% 

On  Your  Investment 


Security  *rhese  bonds  are  the  joint  and  several  obligation 
^  of  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  France.  The 
ultimate  security  is  the  whole  taxing  power  of  the  British  and 
French  governments  and  the  hnancid  morality  of  the  British 
and  French  peoples. 

Income  Over  one  half  of  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  was  with¬ 
drawn  for  investment  by  members  of  the  purchasing 
group.  The  balance  is  offered  at  98  and  interest,  yielding  an 
income  of  nearly  5  >4$.  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  nave 
usually  sold  in  normal  times  at  prices  to  yield  only  to 


Conversion  addition  to  the  income  of  nearly  5j4lt,  each 
Pri  il  bond  carries  with  it  a  special  privilege  entitling 

rnviiege  holder,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  have  his  bond 

redeemed  at  par,  to  exchange  it  at  or  before  maturity — which  is 
five  years  from  date — for  z  bond  of  the  two  governments, 

whicn  will  run  until  1940,  but  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
governments  on  and  after  October  15,  1930.  Based  on  the  yield 
of  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  in  past  years,  such  a  bond 
would  have  sold  below  110  in  only  three  years  of  the  eighty  years 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  and  would  nave  sold 
during  this  period  as  high  as  126. 


r’rknvAniAn/'A  bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  denomi¬ 

nations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1000,  and  in  coupon 
and  registered  form,  offering  equal  opportunity  and  return  to  all 
classes  of  investors.  To  offer  a  convenient  market  for  their  sub¬ 
sequent  purchase  or  sale,  they  will  be  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Their  value,  as  a  basis  for  loans,  is  already 
well  established  among  the  banks  of  the  country. 

Interest  Payable  October  IS  and  April  IS 


Make  Application  to  any  Bank,  Trust  Company, 
‘  Bond  Dealer  or  Broker 
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on  the  greatness  of  Illinois,  perorating  around 
Chicago  as  the  coming  world-center. 

In  Denver  the  story  was  continued.  Only, 
sugar-beets  and  gold  took  the  leading  r61es  in¬ 
stead  of  corn,  or  coal,  or  cattle,  or  whatever 
was  king  in  a  sister  state. 

Wherever  we  stopf)ed,  the  story  was  the 
same.  “Our  state.”  “Our  city.”  “Our  coun¬ 
try.”  Lived  there  no  man  “with  soul  so  dead,” 
apparently. 

At  the  Panama  Exp)osition  every  state  had 
its  owTi  beautiful  house,  and  its  own  marv^elous 
exhibits  throughout  the  mammoth  buildings, 
just  like  foreign  countries. 

New  York  must  have  had  several  hundred 
exhibits  to  her  credit.  She  had  eighty-six 
winners,  if  we  recall  correctly.  An  imperial 
state! 

We  recall  especially  one  of  Iowa’s  exhibits 
in  the  Palace  of  Agriculture.  A  truly  royal 
exhibit  of  useful  beauty,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  low’a’s  leadership  which  made  the 
beholder  gasp. 

YOUR  STATES 

It  so  hapjjens  that  the  states  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  we  live  in  or  were  born  in  or  went  to 
school  in  or  married  in  or  something.  That  is, 
we  know  them  best.  But  your  story  about 
your  particular  set  of  states  could  match  ours, 
ajt  least.  Which  proves  our  p)oint  that,  wher¬ 
ever  you  go  in  this  great  land,  they  have  the 
story  and  the  goods  to  back  it. 

But  the  tale  is  not  only  of  material  great¬ 
ness.  One  afternoon,  in  the  huge  Festival  Hall, 
w'e  listened  to  a  musical  program— every  num¬ 
ber  on  a  long  program  by  a  San  Francisco 
composer! 

Think  that  over. 


One  American  city  with  enough  musical ' 
compKJsers  to  furnish  a  distinguished  progran 
at  a  World’s  Fair!  Nine  or  ten  composen. 
Any  one  of  them  might  have  furnished  the 
entire  program. 

FULL  SPEED  AHEAD  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Now  think  of  all  the  great  cities  in  this  great 
country.  The  earnest,  busy,  able  men  and  wo- 
men  in  them.  The  work  they  are  doing. 
Business,  Music,  Education,  Art,  Science, 
Parks,  Roads,  Government.  All  eyes  on  the 
future.  All  hearts  devoted.  Building  better 
and  bigger.  Putting  soul  into  soil  and  nu-l 
chinery  and  humanity. 

East  and  West,  North  and  South,  every¬ 
where  we  found  this  abounding,  indomitable, 
splendid  spirit. 

San  Francisco  is  typical.  Overwhelmed 
some  years  ago  by  that  frightful  disaster  which 
cost  her  half  a  billion,  she  took  up  the  work 
rebuilding,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  calmly  under¬ 
took  a  gigantic  fair  involving  fifty  millions 
more. 

It  is  repHjrted  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  of  the  Fair,  one  member  sug¬ 
gested  that  possibly  they  would  better  not  go 
on  with  the  Fair  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Europ>e.  The  suggestion  was  practically  ig¬ 
nored,  and  the  member  making  it  likewise, 
thereafter. 

And  what  a  success  those  wonderful  Cali¬ 
fornia  folks  made  of  the  Fair.  It  makes  one’s 
heart  ache  to  think  of  all  that  beauty  lost. 

But  doesn’t  it  give  you  a  thrill  to  think  we 
have  people  like  that  as  our  fellow  Americans? 
Lots  of  them  in  every  section. 

And  can  you  help  being  a  “bull”  on  America 
when  you  look  ahead  into  the  years  and  see 
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:N$a500  TO  f  10.000  A  YEAR 


TrmTel  on  the  flneat  treins;  lee  the  wonders  of  America;  nve  at  the  best 
hotels;  wear  the  latest  clothes;  interview  successful  merchants:  earn  the  best 
salary;  save  money;  be  independent. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  Trained  Salesmen.  You  can 
be  one.  You  can  lesm  at  home  in  your  spare  time  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  Bic  Pay  while  you  learn.  My  easy,  practical  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Scientifle  Salesmanship  requires  only  a  very  little  of  your  time — an  boor  or  so 
each  day— for  a  surprisingly  short  period,  to  prepare  you  to  fill  a  position  as  a 
Salesman — and  my  biw  Free  Employment  Bureau  will  assist  yon  to  secure  a 
position  where  you  should  easily  earn  more  money  than  you  ever  before 
dreamed  poesiUe.  _ 

My  Bis  Free  Illnatrated  Book.  A  Kniyht  of  the  Grip”  tens  the  whole 
story.  Send  for  it  today.  Ijeam  first-hand,  and  now,  iust  bow  easy  it  is  for  yon 
to  fit  yourself  at  your  home  in  spare  time,  to  become  a  successful  prosperous 
Salesman.  Leara  how  my  easy,  practical  Course  fits  you  to  earn  more  money, 
and  earn  It  easier,  in  a  sinale  week  than  most  men  earn  in  a  whole  month. 
Thousands  of  men  everywhere  (like  those  whose  testimonials  we  publish 
herewith)  have  accepted  this  invitation  to  “Learn  How  to  Sell,”  and  as  a  result 
are  today  holding  permanent,  pleasant,  big-payins  positions  as  Salesmen, 
representing  the  bireest  firms  in  America. 

I  have  received  requests  from  more  than  IS.OOOof  the  biggest  and  best  firms 
in  America  for  Trained  Salesmen — men  I  had  trained  and  could  personally 
recommend  as  competent,  and  capable  of  filling  good  paying  positions  as  Trav- 

eling  Salesmen.  These  firms 
emmoy  thousands  of  Salesmen 
every  year  and  are  constantly 
F  ^  ealliim  on  me  to  sopply  them.  I 

’  ,  ▼  W  merely  mention  this  to  empbasixs 

^  ^B  /  wn  '  B  M  the  unlimited  demand  of  the  boai- 

W  '  Wn  ^  /  JIB  wF  — .  B  ness  world  for  Trained  Salesmen. 

■  t  ■  and  the  fact,  too,  that  good  Sales- 
j  >  I  men  are  always  the  sought  instead 

I  1k^  m  of theseekers;aIwaysthemalierso( 

4  \  '  ■  terms  and  the  dictators  of  salaries. 

J  m  They  are  the  most  Iwdenowdoirt, 

i  i  '  -  1  beet  paid  body  of  men  in  the  world. 

A  There  is  a  position  as  a  Salesman 

ready  for  you  — a  good  position 
where  your  Earning  Power  will  be 
unlimited— when  yo’i  are  ready  for 

lEameSSesool  lewsssS  s.^  1711^173711  Prepare youisslf  Oow. 


Be  AWinner— Start  Today 


You  can’t  give  one  single,  sane 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  able 
to  earn  more  money — several  times 
more — than  you  are  now  earning, 
unless  It  is  that  you  have  failed  to 
prepare  yourself.  This  is  true,  and 
you  know  it.  You  know,  too,  that 
no  profession  offers  such  wonder¬ 
ful  money-making  (wssibllitiea  as  doss 
that  of  Salesmanship,  In  no  profession 
can  ona  earn  ao  much  money,  bo  ao 
Independent,  or  broaden  so  rspidlj  ss 
in  Hslesmsnihlp.  It’s  training  that 
eounta— inat  such  a  Training  aa  you  can 
get  from  my  Easy  Common  Senae.Thor- 
ough,  Practical  Courao  of  Instruction 
in  Salaamanshlp  that  haa  enabled  thoe- 
aanda  of  other  men  to  make  a  lucceaa. 


The  reaaon  for  the  tremendous 
demand  for  our  graduates  is  that 
they  are  Trained  Salesmen — the 
kind  that  make  good  and  that  every 
firm  wants  and  that  there  is  an  un¬ 
limited  demand  for,  and  that  get 
the  Big  Pay.  You  can  become  one 
of  them.  Learn  how  by  filling  out 
the  ooopon  and  mailing  it  Today.  Our 
frea  book.  “A  Knight^  tha  Grip.” 
tella  tha  whole  story;  it  also  containa 
hundrodaof  teatimoniab  from  our  grad- 
uatea  who  oam  from  tlOO  to  11000  a 
month  and  n  big  list  of  the  different 
tinea  of  boaineaa  in  which  there  ara  now 
good  opsninga  for  Salesmen— offering 
opportunitiaa  to  earn  f2S00  to  $10,000  a 
ytar. 


THIS  I 
FREE  \ 
BOOK  1 
TELLS  ' 
THE  WHOLE 
STORY 


Naronal  Swesmei^Traimik  AssooAnoN 

DEPARTHENT  BIB  A 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco 


Mail  T>iis  Coupon  Now 

•Mlaaal  aalsaaMe*e  TralalaB  Asasslallsa, 
nawVetli  caieese  tee  Fraaslase 

(Send  your  reqoeet  to  the  olBee  nearest  ryuT  home). 
With  noobliesOon  on  inr  mrt^looM  eend  .me  rout  Bis 
ragg  IlluMistod  Baok-‘'Altnisht  of  Tko  Gsw.” 
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WITH  EVERYBODY’S  PUBLISHERS 
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two  hundred  million,  three  hundred  million, 
five  hundred  million  Americans?  Every  inch 
of  our  acres  scientifically  cultivated,  our  water¬ 
power  harnessed,  our  resources  developed.  An 
American  literature.  An  American  art.  Amer¬ 
ican  music.  But,  best  of  all,  American  homes. 
American  ideals.  American  manhood. 

Verily,  we  are  but  a  youth  in  the  family  of 
nations,  sensitive,  awkward,  scarcely  aware  of 
ourselves,  save  as  we  dream  our  dreams.  But, 
inheriting  from  our  daring,  pioneering,  free¬ 
dom-loving  forebears  the  best  blood  of  many 
nations,  we  have  only  to  hold  a  clean  course 
to  come  to  the  top  of  the  world. 

Only  ourselves  can  make  us  come  short  of 
that. 

We  will  not  come  short! 

HENRY  FORD  AND  PEACE 

As  this  number  of  Everybody’s  goes  to 
press,  the  final  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  sailing  of  Mr.  Ford’s  amazing  peace 
expedition.  We  do  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
whether  it  will  sail  or  not. 

Mr.  Ford  has  had  no  more  friendly  critic  in 
the  past  than  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  Mr. 
Lee  in  his  article,  “Mr.  Carnegie  and  his 
Peace  Flock,”  in  this  number  of  Everybody’s, 
has  something  to  say  about  Mr.  Ford’s  lat¬ 
est  venture  that  we  are  sure  will  interest 
you. 


ONE  STATE  "STANDS  FOR  IT” 

Our  peace-at-any-price  advocates  have  been 
busy  proving,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that 
this  nation  will  “never  stand  for  universal 
military  training.”  They  say,  too,  that  if  the 
impossible  should  happen  and  if  the  idea 
should  ever  get  a  toe-hold  in  our  country,  that 
moment  would  see  us  started  toward  the  dem- 
nition  bow-wows. 

Well - 

Did  you  know  that  in  one  state  of  this 
Union  a  military  instruction  that  is  ninety-  j 
five  per  cent,  universal  has  not  only  secured  I 
a  toe-hold,  but  has  become  an  institution  in 
the  public  schools?  Did  you  know  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  military  training  for  our  schoolboys  has 
had  a  laboratory  test  in  this  state  for  five 
years?  And  that  the  mere  suggestion  that 
this  form  of  training  should  be  lifted  out  of  the 
public  school  would  bring  a  roar  of  protest 
from  one  end  of  this  state  to  the  other? 

Frankly,  we  did  not  know  it  until  we  read 
an  article  which  is  to  appear  in  our  February 
issue.  We  think  that  what  the  writer  of  tlm 
article  has  to  tell  will  be  news  to  most  of  our 
readers.  He  has  a  narrative  of  something  that 
has  been  going  on  in  this  country  which  has  a 
direct  and  vital  bearing  upon  Preparedness. 
Upon  the  conservation  of  the  energy  of  our 
young  manhood.  You  can  not  afford  to  miss 
this  article. 
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An  Official  Notice 

The  new  11th  edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  after  this  date  will  be  sold  in  two 
forms : 

1. — The  “Cambridge  University”  issu6 — the  work  as  at  present  published 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  England,  and  sold  in  America 
by  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Corporation;  a  large-page  book, 
printed  from  large  type  and  with  wide  margins;  in  general,  the 
form  that  it  has  ap|)eared  in  since  1768  when  the  first  edition  was 
published. 

— ^The  “Handy  Volume”  issue,  designed  for  a  wider  public,  at  a  popular 
price;  an  entirely  new  form,  more  economically  manufactured, printed 
from  new  plates,  with  smaller  page,  smaller  margins  and  smaller 
type.  It  will  be  sold  exclusively  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  text,  illustrations,  maps,  in  short,  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  are  exactly  the  same  in  both  issues.  Both  will  be 
printed  on  Britannica  India  Paper. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
11th  edition,  in  both  forma 
conaists  of 

29  volumes. 

41,000  articles  by 

1,500  contributors 

30,000  pages 

44,000,000  words 

15,000  illustrations  and  maps 

The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  is  at  once  the  old- 
Mt  and  the  newest  of  works 
of  reference.  First  published 
III  1768,  twenty-one  years 
before  the  inauguration  of 
Washington  as  President,  it 
baa  again  and  again  been  re¬ 
written  and  re-issued  in  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  form. 
Each  edition  has  been  more 
successful  than  its  predecessor. 
The  new  Eleventh  Edition  of 
the  Britannica  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  century  and  a  half 
of  constant  progress.  How 
nseful  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  now  and  has 
been  for  six  generations  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  more 
copies  of  it  have  been  sold 
than  of  all  other  encyclopae¬ 
dias  combined. 


The  following  are  the  lowest  prices  for  sets  of  the 
“Cambridge  University”  issue  printed  on  India  Paper: 

or.  if  the  order  is  accompanied  by 
a  first  payment  of  $5.00 
f..c|T  and  the  purchase  completed 
on  monthly  payments  of  $5.00 
each,  at  a  little  more  than 
these  prices. 

guarantee,  at  holders  of  the  American  copyright,  that  vie 
vrill  not  reduce  these  prices  in  the  future. 

The  present  prices  for  the  “Handy  Volume”  issue, 
printed  on  India  Paper,  are: 


Cloth . $166.75 

FuU  Sheep.  203.25 

Suede .  255.25 

Morocco _  267.50 


Cloth . $58.88 

Full  Sheep. . .  68.54 
%  Levant ...  81 .88 
Full  Levant.  92.00 


or,  if  the  order  is  accompanied  by 
a  first  payment  of  $1.00 
CASH  purchase  completed 


on  small  monthly  payments, 
at  a  little  more  than  these 
prices. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  advance.  To  order  the  "Handy 
Volume”  issue,  or  to  get  more  information  about  it,  write  to  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co„  Chicago,  the  sole  distributors. 


We  guarantee  that  in  both  issues  the  text,  illustrations,  maps 
and  plates  throughout,  the  India  Paper  on  which  the  text  is  printed, 
and  the  leather  and  cloth  in  which  the  volumes  are  bound,  are  the 

same. 


THE  ENCraOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  CORPORATION 

By  H.  E.  Hooper,  President 
liO  W.  82nd  Street,  New  York 


EARN  $3,000  to  $10,000  ANNUALLY 

ThoMandiof  Lawyen  are  doinsuweD  or  better.  And,  oiiiea  Lew  ia 
beeamincr  lueii  a  vital  f actorin  every  boaineaa Jarge  finna  retain  lawyem 
for  their  recular  staff  and  pay  bis  aalarics.  ^e  demand  of  tbe  d^  is 
for  lesal  trained  man  a  deraaM  that  is  cenatantly  Inornaalas. 

The  LaSalle  Ehrtenaion  University,  throaeh  its  Home  Stody  Law  Coorae, 
baa  made  it  easy  for  yoa  to  secure  a  thoronsh,  practical  le^  trainins. 
No  edoeatioo  requirM  beyond  the  ability  to  read  and  write  mtdlisently. 
laatractioci  written  io  plain  laacoac*  br  famonsLaw  ProfeasoralnMff  raaidaoto^ 
Iccaa.  Iba  LaSaJla  ttetfaod  baa  rrrnlntlnniNart  tba  atudy  of  law  at  bona. 

WeTrainYouBYMAIL 

Bt  boine»  in  Spare  tim«.  Cost  is  smaH-’pa^ents  easy.  ODrsradoates 
paaafcarawBiwIaBtlonaln— yatate.  weffparanteotoeoaCTyoufree 
until  successful  in  paasin^  any  bar  exam.  We  are  authorised  by  tba 
laws  of  IHinoia  to  confer  tbe  Ue^ree  of  Ba^elorofLaws  (LLaB.j 

I  I  big  special  OFFER! 

Law  Library 
FREE 

cfAeipot.  rear  tn  awatrr  Coorae  fat  Public  Speak tnaabaatstalf  Ivea,  Praparad  by 
l>r.  FY^erick  B.  Roblaaon.  A.  ^  A.  M.Tph.  DTptofeeaor  off  Poblle  Spaa  Irina, 
Coll«>«e  of  Qty  of  New  York.  Wa  will  aiM  aand  yon  Ffaa  eopiles^  "^ataaMa 
Lmm  OaMa**  and  •*ailSna**-two  big  Ulcwtntad  booka.  WriU  to^. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  F>194  Chicngo.  m. 


LANGUAGES! 


GtrMM— Fnwh— EatKsh— lialiu— SpMia  'v 

or  any  other  language  learned  quickly  and 
easily  by  the  Cortina  Method  at  liitiiip  A 
with  Disk  Oortinn-KecordH.  Writer 
for  free  booklet  today;  easy  payment  plan.  ^ 

Csrtiaa  Acadeny  si  LaagaafSt 


Qakkly  Ltaraed  AT 
HOME  ky  tke  OrigM 


CORTINA- PHONE 


Short- Story  Writing 

A  course  nC  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  Hbart  Ktary,  taught  by  Ur.  J.  Barg 
Paaawala,  for  years  Editor  of  Lippincott's.  Over  om 
hundred  Home  Study  Counts  under  Professors  in 
Harvard,  Brown,  Cometl  and  leading  eotleges. 
t&<bpage  ratalag  free.  Wrlta  today 

The  Home  Correnpondence  School 

Uapt.  B4fl,  Bpriagflald*  Haas. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

Cnrtoonisls  are  well  paid. 

We  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize  H 
>’Ou  answer  this  ad.  N<w  will  wr  t.laim  to 
make  you  rich  in  a  week.  Hut  if  you  are 
anxious  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  sue* 
cessful  caroonist.  so  you  can  make  money, 
send  a  copv  of  this  picture,  with  6c  in 
stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
lesson  piate,  and  let  us  explain. 

THE  W.  L.  ETAltS  SCHOOL  OF  rtRTOOKING 
HZt  l^rmdrr  ndf.  it  Clevplaad.  0« 


QTIinV  Oa  0M««l  and  last  Sehool- 

O  I  U  U  I  Only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
_  _  -  _  _  United  States.  hsMfM  Iff  Iks 

I  a  sB#  larstTswHssM.  FourCourses: 
I  Wm  ColleRe.Post-Graduate.Busi* 

ee  ■■  ncM,  Law  and  Bar  Ex.  Review. 
^  ■  ■  Univeraity  Methods;  Standard 

Text-booka;  Caaea;  Lectnrea;  Moot  Court;  Bricf- 
Writirw.  Graduates  Successful  in  Praetiea.  Write 
today  larfrrt  Catalog  and  rulaa  for  adraiasioa  to  Bar. 

Chieeffo  Correspendenee  School  of  Law 

Mt  Rooaer  Ploek,  ChlMgo,  III. 


I  TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO  YOU 


BOOK 


Kesd  eer  MVpege  besk  before  enrellteg  ter  ney  lew  eesrse.  Tells  how 
to  Judge  claims  of  correspondence  scho<^  and  explains  the  AaierleMi 
Bebesl's  simple  method  of  law  instruction.  Prepared  by  56  legal  author- 
kies — 28  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence 
law  course.  13  volume  Law  IJhranr.  60  Text  Books,  and  36  CaM  Books 
furnished  every  student.  Send  for  your  free  book  today. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
DeoL  103L  Drezd  Aveaoc  aad  S8th  Street.  Chicaio.  D.  S.  A. 


MAGAZINES 

J-H.  Hnnson-Benoett  Mngnzlne  Agency  Is  the 
^  ~  Inrgeet  In  tbe  world.  You  can  Bare  money 

- n  on  tbe  magBBlne  you  want  by  writing  for 

This  Catalog  FREE 

^  Wew  Catalog  llste  mo^^ha^sS^KSoJ- 

|j  IcalB  and  Club  Offen.  /c*e  a  bipMofigy-5aver. 
Send  ne  yoar  name  and  addrees  on  poet  card 
!««■ jp'  l  today  and  get  this  big  free  catalog.  Doit  Note. 

"“T*  Agents  Wanted. 

jg  W  J.M.HANSON-BENNETTWiiiiMAlwn 

210  Rroolcs  BuHcHng  t  I  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


owrn  Factories,  amf  guarantee  for  ooe  year. 

t’neerwswda  $th  ts  87U  Ksyals  fit  ts  W 

L  C.  KmlUt  MO  te  Mk  OlUers  MO  te  Mt 

Brand  aew  ha.  8  Kwitb  Prrmlan  Mk 
Bperial  IbU  wantb.  RewlarUnVblkle  Ba.  IU^MmAO 
We  have  others,  of  course.  Send  for  catalo^e  de¬ 
scribing  them.  Branch  ofbees  in  principal  cities. 

Awricf  Wriliw  Hidwt  C.,  Ik.,  345  hmawiy.  W.  T. _ 

COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  Illustrators  J 
and  cartoonists  earn  from  fJO  to  $125  a  week  or 
more.  My  practical  system  of  personal  Individ-  Ca 
ual  lessons  by  mail  will  ilevelop  your  talent.  ^ 

Fifteen  years*  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 

and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  ▼ 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
in  stamps  and  I  will  aen«t  you  a  test  lesson  t>late.  also  f 

collection  of  drawings  showing  poasibilities  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL 

14M  Schofield  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 

ClvrL“SERVICE 

podtlong  xre  In  all  parts  of  tbe  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
work,  life  positions,  cungeotal  surroundings,  promotions  oa 
merit, short  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  laave  with  pay. 
Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No  pollttcsl 
pull.  Nearly  3110,011(1  clasalBed  positions.  Common  school  eds* 
cation  sufficient.  Full  Information  and  qnestiuna  used  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Drawing— Painting 

Be  B  C'artooDlitt.  Newspaper.  MagAtlne,  or  Com>  i 
rocTcUl  lllufitrBtor;  pamt  In  Water  Colors  or  OU.  I 
Let  ua  develop  your  talent.  Free  Hcbolanhlp  I 
Award.  Your  name  and  addrexs  tfiingx  you  free  particu-  | 
larx  by  return  mail  and  our  illustrated  Art  Annu^  Free. 
FIHE  A1T8  lH8TlTUTS.8Udlotfl. OMAHA. K£B 


STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

NOTHINfJ  PAYH  LIKE  SrCT'E»«  IN 
WKITINU  FH'TlflN-2  renin  to  lO  renin 
A  WOIil>.  We  selt  stories,  scenarios,  and  book 
MSS.  on  commission:  we  revise  them  an<l  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  STORY-WRITlNf* 
L.ught  by  mail.  Send  for  our  tree  booklet,  •‘WRIT¬ 
ING  FOR  PROFIT.**  tells  how;  gives  proof. 
THOR^TO^  W  EST.  Editor  in  Chief. 

THE  N  ATIO?f  AL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
l>epl.  87.  liMlIanapolln,  Ind. 


Burlington 


ALL  WATCH 
^PRICES> 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Look! 


^  19  Ruby  and  Sap- 
J  phire  Jewels — 

^  Adjusted  to  the  sec- 
^  ond— 

Adjusted  to  tempera¬ 
ture — 

Adjusted  to  isochron- 
ism — 

35  -  year  gold  strata 
case — 

Genuine  Montgomery 
Railroad  Dial — 

New  Ideas  in  Thin 
Cases. 


Only 

$Q50 

A  Month 


And  all  of  this  for  $*2. 50 — only  $2. 50 
per  month — a  great  reduction  in  watch  prices 
— direct  to  you — positively  the  exact  prices 
the  wholesale  dealer  would  have  to  pay.  We  do  not 
care  to  quote  these  prices  here,  but  write — write 
h  before  you  buy.  Think  of  the  hiRh  itrade.  guaranteed 
watch  we  offer  here  at  such  a  remarkable  priee.  Indeed, 
the  days  of  exorbitant  watch  prices  have  pussed. 

1  See  It  First 

see  the  watch.  We  won’t  let  you  buy  a  Burling- 
ton  W’atch  without  seeing  it.  Look  at  the  splendid 
W  beauty  of  the  watch  itself.  Thin  model,  handsomely 
r  shaped — aristocratic  in  every  line.  Then  look  at  the 

worka  There  you  see  the  pinnacle  of  watch  making. 
You  understand  how  this  wonder  timepiece  is  adjusted  to 
tlie  vary  second. 

B  Burlington  Watch  aboard.  This  aBBiBBaoBaonanaanannai 


Bvery  fighting  vessel  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  the  Burlington  Watch  aboard.  This  eBBBBBBOBBOBBBBBBBBBB«nu 
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A  Symposium  gathered  by  Perriton  Maxwell 

As  a  response  to  these  questions: 

I.  To  v'lat  extent,  in  your  opinion,  can  America 
continue  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  assuming  Ger¬ 
many’s  satisfactory  apology  for  wrongs  committed 
against  the  United  States  and  her  citizens,  and 
the  full  and  complete  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Imperial  Government  with  all  the  demands 
made  by  Pruident  Wilson  ? 

II.  Does  the  British  Nation  really  care  whether  the 
United  States  remains  neutral  or  joins  the  Allies  in 
their  present  work  of  crushing  F*rus$ian  militarism  ? 

III.  Would  Great  Britain  benefit  one  way  or  another 
if  the  United  States  went  to  war  with  Germany  ? 

rV.  What  of  the  future  of  America  should  Germany 
conceivably  be  able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  or  force 
arbitration  upon  the  allied  nations  ? 
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Jl  ChaUenge  to  /iU  Civibzgtion 

Mr.  Perriton  Maxwell,  during  the  past  few  months,  has  been  seeking  to 
discover,  for  Everybody’s  Mag.yzine,  how  the  British  mind  works  when  it 
comes  to  consider  the  relation  of  .America  to  the  European  war.  He  has  secured 
for  this  symposium  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  Great 
Britain.  These  views — the  sentiments  of  distinguished  authors,  statesmen,  ad¬ 
mirals,  churchmen,  peers — reveal  an  amazing  diversity  of  opinion,  convictions 
running  all  the  way  from  extreme  condemnation  of  our  neutrality  to  heartiest 
approval.  Here  is  a  most  unusual  chance  to  “see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us,”  the 
“ithers”  being  men  and  women  whose  views  we  are  accustomed  to  respect. 

Most  of  the  p)ortraits  were  made  especially  for  this  symposium. — The 
Editor. 

^  ON ST  ANT  pressure  of  work  has  obliged  me  to  decline  many  requests 
similar  to  yours,  and  I  am  at  present  far  too  busy  to  be  able  to  send 
an  answer  to  your  questions  such  as  you  desire.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  it  is  not  for  us  in  Europe  to  suggest  to  America  what 
course  she  ought  to  pursue. 

My  own  opinions  have  already  been  expressed  to  friends  in  .America.  The 
way  in  which  the  German  Government  have  conducted  this  war,  their  unblushing 
disregard  of  treaty  obligations,  their  frequent  breaches  of  international  law  and 
of  the  conventions  they  have  signed,  their  inhuman  treatment  of  innocent 
non-combatants,  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  challenge  to  all  civilized  nations 
and  to  threaten  the  future  of  mankind  at  large,  the  people  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  scarcely  less  than  those  of  Europe. 
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OF  AMERICAS  NEUTRALITY  ? 


Jl  ^ach^  Seat  on  is^ckoning  T^ay 

IDO  not  think  that  there  is  any  considerable  section  of  opinion  in  Britain 
or  any  allied  country  that  now  either  expects  or  desires  the  United  States  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement  of  this  war.  At  the  outset  we  believed 
that  the  United  States  would  stand  with  us  in  the  defense  of  civilization 
and  if  need  be  act  with  us.  Nobody  now  expects  the  United  States  to  act, 
whatever  outrages  may  occur.  Nobody  believes  now  that  President  Wilson’s 
last  message  was  a  “virtual  ultimatum.”  The  letters  and  messages  that  come 
to  Europe  from  .\merica  attract  less  and  less  attention.  Britain  had  expected 
from  the  United  States  the  neutrality  of  the  just  balance;  she  gets  the  neutral¬ 
ity  of  deliberate  ineffectiveness. 

Death  has  touched  nearly  every  home  in  Britain;  not  one  of  us  but  can 
name  sons  or  brothers  or  close  friends  among  the  dead.  W’e  have  already  lost 
more  men  than  Germany  did  throughout  the  whole  war  of  1870-71.  We  are 
fighting  on  steadfastly,  we  are  fighting  now  with  our  whole  national  being;  if 
need  be,  we  will  fight  for  years,  facing  infinite  stresses  and  impoverishment,  to 
a  bitter  but  certain  victoiy.  It  will  be  a  victor}’  that  will  leave  small  scope  for 
American  arbitration.  W'e  fight  not  merely  for  our  threatened  selves;  we  fight 
for  the  liberty  and  peace  of  the  whole  world.  W’e  fight,  and  you  Americans 
know  we  fight,  for  you. 

W’ar  is  a  tragic  and  terrible  business,  and  those  who  will  not  face  the  blood 
and  dust  of  it  must  be  content  to  play  only  the  most  secondarv’  of  parts  in  the 
day  of  reckoning. 

That  is,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  what  I  am  thinking,  and  what  a  very 
large  number  of  other  Englishmen  are  now  thinking,  about  the  United  States. 


Si.  Jamet'i  Coart. 

But'kintham  Galf, 

I^ndon.  S.  W. 


If.  G.  W  ELLS 

WVlIs  hii.t  been 
in  the  Bniish 
trenche.<t  in 
FlandiTs.  Pos¬ 
sibly  what  he 
saw  there  ac¬ 
counts  for  the 
bitterness  of 
FAifihmd’s  great 
novelist  and 
philosopher. 
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SIR 

A.  COXA.V 
DOYLE 

The  creator 
of  “Sherlock 
Holmes"  is  now 
^ivin^  his  ex¬ 
pert  services  to 
his  country  as 
a  physician. 


'Evej^.7\^^ion  the  IBest 
Judge  gf  Her  Own  Honor 

V’ERY  Briton  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
upxjn  our  side,  because  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
liberty  against  aggressive  militarism,  and  we  should 
wish  to  have  men  of  our  blood  at  our  side  in  so 
noble  a  contest,  which  will  decide  the  future  trend  of  the 
world’s  history'. 

So  far  as  material  things  go,  I  am  not  clear  what  military 
or  naval  advantage  could  come  to  the  Allies  through  the 
accession  of  the  United  States  to  their  cause.  We  already 
hold  the  seas,  and  there  are  ample  men  for  the  land  cam¬ 
paign. 

I  believe  the  American  soldier  to  be  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  but  before  an  adequate  exp)editionar\’  force 
could  be  prepared  and  sent,  the  crisis  of  the  war  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  over. 

Financially,  the  United  States  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 
ally,  but  we  believe  that  we  have  enough  money  to  see  the 
matter  through. 

As  to  whether  the  States  should  come  in  or  not,  it  seems 
to  me  a  sheer  impertinence  for  any  outsider  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject. 

Ever>-  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  honor,  and  so  is 
ever\'  nation. 

We  appreciate  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  how’  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult  is  the  American  situation,  and  we  rest 
assured  that  your  countrx"  will  act  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  justify  your 
position  to  succeeding  generations  of  Americans. 

Windlesham,  yj  .  i  —  g.  J 

Crou'boroiitfh.  ^ . 

Sutsex.  / 

Hhejniture  ofHgces  at  Stah^ 


Assuming  the  United  states  possessed  an  armed  force  commensu¬ 
rate  with  its  position  in  the  world  as  one  of  our  greatest  peoples, 
in  ordinary'  circumstances  Germany  would  never  have  dared  to 
trample  on  American  rights,  nor  affront  her  with  their  insolent 
communications. 

America  has  always  stood  for  peace,  and  I  for  one  have  no  blame  for  her 
ierested  in  our  because  she  has  not  provided  herself  with  an  army  or  a  nav\’  up  to  modern 
course  in  the  standards.  Still,  in  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  we  here  all  deplore 
the  position  to  which  she  has  been  reduced,  while  admitting  that  there  are 
difficulties  almost  insuperable  in  the  way  of  her  enforcing  the  ultimatum 
against  Germany. 

Up  to  the  present  point  of  the  war  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  has. 


LORD  ABER- 
CONWAY 

Having  many 
interests  con¬ 
nected  Tsith  our 
business,  he  is 
peculiarlv  in- 
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in  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen,  been  of  semce  to  the  Allies.  As  far  as 
moral  force  counts  for  anything  in  this  war,  we  have  enjoyed  a  full  measure 
of  supf)ort  from  your  great  democracy  in  the  fight  we  are  making  against  des¬ 
potism  and  human  slavery  of  the  worst  kind.  Probably  that  sympathy  has 
been  as  effective  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  the  smaller  states  as  any 
action  by  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  would  have  been.  It  has  also  en¬ 
abled  us  to  secure  enormous  supplies  of  war  munitions  and  stores,  which,  had 
the  United  States  been  at  war,  might  have  been  absorbed  by  their  army  and 
navy  for  their  own  requirements.  To  this  e.xtent  we  should  have  been  suffer¬ 
ers,  for  this  war  is  evidently  a  war  of  mechanical  appliances  against  which  per¬ 
sonal  courage  appears  to  count  for  less  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 


Nevertheless,  should  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  reach  the  breaking-point,  the  United  States  is  in  a  p)osition 
to  render  active  and  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  Allies  in  the  latter 
phases  of  the  w’ar,  and  possibly  to  bring  it  to  a  really  effective  conclusion. 
What  the  Canadians  and  Australians  have  done,  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  can  do,  too.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  men  would  rally  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  without  hesitation  if  their  country’  called  them,  and  these 
men  would  make  your  power  felt  in  Europe  before  many  months  were  passed. 
Your  intervention  would  probably  mean  the  collapse  of  German  effort.  But 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  .■\llies  would  never  consent  to  a 
patched-up  peace  which  would  leave  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  the  military’ 
autocracy  of  Germany  when  that  country’  should  be  ready  for  another  war. 

As  to  the  future  of  .\merica,  should  Germany  conceivably  be  able  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions.  Your  Monroe  Doctrine  w’ould 
disa|)pear.  The  German  emissaries  who  have  been  stirring  up  strife  in  Mexico 
and  suborning  the  corrupt  governments  of  Central  America  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  virtual  annexation  of  those  southerly  countries  where  German  cap¬ 
ital  has  been  so  largely  invested.  The  fate  of  Brazil,  too,  would  be  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  and  the  hyphenated  American  of  the  United  States  would  be 
strengthened  in  his  determination  to  control  the  government  for  Germany’s  ends. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  situation.  The 
future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Latin 
races,  with  all  their  ideals,  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe  that  the 
merciless  ruffianism  of  the  German  military’  machine 
should  be  shattered  to  such  fragments  that  it  can 
never  be  built  up  again. 

4.?,  lit’Itfravf  SqiMjr^. 


JEROME  K 
JEROME 


The  English¬ 
man  who  wrote 
“Three  Men  In 
a  Boat”  is  both 
a  humorist  and 
a  moralist. 


IM.\GINE  the  general  feeling  among  British¬ 
ers  to  be  that  America  has,  fortunately  for 
'  herself,  nothing  to  do  with  this  war,  except  as 
it  may  affect  the  general  future  of  humanity, 

MiHit*  Corner.  ^ 

Mdrlim'  C<mim<»i.  ^  ^  y  ^ 
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G.  K. 

CfJKSTER- 

roN 

Genuinely 
popular  7i'her~ 
erer  Unions  del 
io/iether,  Gil- 
hiTi  K.  Chester¬ 
ton,  essayist  of 
the  first  ranfe, 
represents  a 
lar/ie  block  of 
Kn/ilish  senti¬ 
ment. 


SOME  part  of  the  question  asked  I  should  have  a  delicacy  in  answering 
at  all;  for  I  believ’e  the  only  way  an  Englishman  can  profitably  express 
his  respect  for  America  is  by  perpetually  reminding  himself  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  only  a  literary  masterpiece,  but  a 
historical  fact.  I  know  I  am  annoyed  when  Germans  try  to  link  me  up  in 
something  called  the  Teutonic  race;  and  I  can  quite  understand  an  American 
(even  an  American  friendly  to  England)  being  annoyed  when  we  try  to  link 
him  up  in  something  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Such  unifications  are  as 
vulgar  as  a  prearranged  marriage  between  a  boy  and  a  girl;  and  generally  have 


ySuXhsfur^  therWissian  IJream 


the  same  result. 


For  the  first  question,  therefore,  touching  how  far  Americans  can  carry’  their 
neutrality,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  is  a  question  for  them,  and  not  for  me 
But  to  the  question  beginning  “Does  the  British  nation  care?”  I  can  answer 
that  it  cares  very  much  what  America  may  do;  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
much  as  Germany  cares,  merely  because  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  conflict. 

What  makes  America  stupendously  important  is  this:  that  she  is  the  only 
adequate  witness  who  is  capable  of  judging,  and  yet  is  unbiased  in  judgment. 
China  is  impartial,  but  als<j,  like  so  many  impartial  judges,  ignorant.  Spain 
and  Sweden  are  intelligently  in  touch;  but  every  one  knows  that  Spain  is  in 
the  Latin  orbit,  and  Sweden  more  or  less  in  the  Germanic  one.  America  is  the 
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only  op)en  court  in  which  a  man  is  neither  preaching  to  the  converted  nor  giv¬ 
ing  information  to  the  enemy.  The  Germans  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
the  United  States  is  not  “the  Anglo-Saxon  race,”  but  the  United  States;  and 
therefore  they  feel  (whatever  they  may  say)  that  any  American  condemnation 
means,  as  it  were,  the  abstract  White  Man  condemning  them,  the  essential 
European  unconstrained  by  the  current  quarrels  of  Europe.  Europeans  feel 
as  if  they  were  being  judged  by  their  own  ancestors,  or  by  their  own  descend¬ 
ants.  Thus,  both  the  English  and  the  Germans  feel  that  if  one  of  the  parties 
bulks  roughly  to  the  American  eye  as  the  aggressor  or  the  anarchic  person,  it  is 
roughly  so  that  he  will  bulk  in  history.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  moral 
judgment  appears  more  decisive  in  history  when  it  is  supported  by  arms. 
But  it  is  still  the  moral  judgment  that  is  really  imp>ortant. 

As  to  the  practical  benefit  of  America’s  actual  participation  in  the  war,  I 
have  heard  two  views,  and  am  hardly  competent  to  judge  between  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  held  by  many  Englishmen,  on  a  merely  English  calculation, 
that  in  the  jieculiar  circumstances  .Americans  are  doing  more  in  making  muni¬ 
tions  for  us  than  if  they  had  to  make  them  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  held  by  some,  including  .Americans,  that  many  firms  in  the  United  States 
would  work  for  an  alliance  including  .America  who  will  not  work  for  an  alli¬ 
ance  not  including  her.  I  am  no  authority  on  such  a  point. 

On  the  last  question,  however — the  future  of  .America  in  face  of  a  German 
triumph — I  can  speak,  if  not  with  authority,  at  least  with  certainty.  There  is 
simply  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  a  German  power  founded  on  the  breaking 
of  France  and  England  would  have  ultimately  to  break  .America,  too,  before 
its  work  was  secure.  In  the  whole  perspective  of  history'  Prussia  has  had  but 
one  purpose — the  destruction  of  democracy  and  the  substitution  of  what  she 
considers  scientific  discipline  and  the  gradation  of  ranks.  She  has  openly  pro¬ 
fessed  that  Junkers  come  first  among  Prussians,  Prussians  among  Germans, 
Germans  among  men.  She  hop)es  to  arrange  all  humanity  in  this  hierarchy,  and 
it  would  be  useless  and  very’  dangerous  to  establish  it  in  the  smaller  continent 
while  an  equality  of  innumerable  races  still  flourished  in  the  larger  one. 

A  rich  and  disdainful  democracy  across  the  .Atlantic  is  something  which 
the  German  Empire  simply  could  not  afford  to  tolerate.  If  Germany  gets 
as  far  as  that,  it  would  be  vain  to  discuss  whether  .America  should  fight,  because 
.America  certainly  will;  and  in  that  fight, 

please  God,  she  would  have  Burgoyne  ^  AQJ  ^ 

beside  her  as  well  as  Lafayette.  y  A  i- 


Over-Roadt,  Aylobur)'  End.  Bmironsfirld.  Burki. 


CIN 


QermanlAcfory  an Jlmerican  ThniC 

WHF.THh^R  .America  can  or  will  continue  to  maintain  her  neu-  a 
trality  in  the  present  war,  or  whether  she  should  or  should  ^ 

not  take  part  in  the  conflict  are  questions  for  her  alone  to 
settle,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  persons  of 
other  nationalities  to  express  opinions  on  these  matters. 

But  should  the  United  States  actually  decide  to  join  with  the  .Allies  in  W 
crushing  the  enemy  of  their  common  civilization,  I  believe  that  this  result  * 
would  be  brought  appreciably  nearer,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ^ j 
whatever  line  .America  may  take  now,  she  will  be  in  great 
|KTil  if  Germany  should,  unfortunately,  prove  victorious. 


DUKE  OF 
NEWCASTLE 

Besides  taking 
the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  in  educa¬ 
tional  prob¬ 
lems,  he  is  also 
a  thorough¬ 
going  small 
"d”  democrat. 


ClumlxT  Park. 

Clumber. 

Worktop. 
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LADY 
U  AR\V7CK 

Ktiown  and 
ioved  as  a 
championofthe 
“under  dog," 
I  h  e  Countess 
of  U’arwirk  w 
as  versatile  as 
she  is  radical. 


nTie^M^rld's  Anchor  toTMndward 

IOOKING  at  the  question  from  the  broadest  standpoint  of  humanity 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  America  should  join  the  Allies.  The  Unit^ 
.  States  stands  for  peace  and  progress.  In  its  vast  “melting-pot”  the 
jarring  nationalities  tend,  however  slowly,  to  become  useful,  progressive, 
and  peace-loving  citizens.  Three  thousand  miles  of  water  seem  to  me  to 
emphasize  the  proper  r61e  of  the  United  States  of  .America.  Let  one  great 
nation  stand  aloof  from  the  horrors  of  war;  its  sanity  and  judgment  will  yet 
be  of  ser\'ice  to  the  world. 

Would  Great  Britain  benefit  if  the  United  States  of  .America  went  to  war? 
I  think  not.  The  Allies  are  at  the  present  drawing  across  the  Atlantic  vast 
supplies  that  the  United  States  of  .America  could  not  sjmre  if  ii  were  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  belligerents.  A  sane  and  friendly  neutrality  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  and  best  we  can  look  for.  .America’s  sober  judgment  has  delivered 
a  moral  verdict  in  our  favor — we  have  ever\'  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this. 

The  United  States  should,  and  I  am  sure  d(K*s,  know  by  now’  that  it  must 
put  itself  in  a  position  to  resist  aggression  in  whatever  form  and  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter.  It  is  wealthy  beyond  imagining,  not  only  in  material  resources 
but  in  pride  of  race  and  citizenship.  If  it  will  turn  all  its  potentialities  to  ac¬ 
count,  it  can  face  menace  from  any  quarter.  Without  adequate  preparation 
it  stands  in  the  ix)sition  in  which  the  .Allies  found  themselves  in  August,  IQ14. 
The  United  States  of  America,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  pay  the  price 
of  what  it  stands  for.  No  other  great  Power  is  equally  able  to  do  so. 


Eailon  Lodte, 
DunmoH-, 


SIR  HIRAM 
MAXIM 


IT  IS  in  the  pwwer  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality 
as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  It  would  not  in  any  way  infringe  inter¬ 
national  law,  if  the  Americans  refused  to  supply  Germany  with  any  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  British  nation  would  certainly  be  much 
gratified  if  their  kinsmen,  the  Americans,  should  take  a  hand  in  the  game 
and  assist  in  suppressing  the  “mad  bull  of  Europe.” 

England  would  certainly  be  greatly  benefited  if  America  should  go  to  war 
with  Germany.  Sir  Roper  Parkington,  M.  P.,  in  a  recent  speech  said :  “If 
the  Americans  should  join  the  Allies,  the  war  would  soon  be  ended.” 

The  great  wealth  and  population  of  the  United  States  and  its  distance  from 
the  Warlike  nations  of  Europe,  renders  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  to  invade  the  country,  and  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany, 
the  overwhelming  British  navy  as  well  as  the  French  navy  would  be  sure  to 
join  the  Americans.  If  England  and  America  are  wise  enough  to  join  hands 
they  can  very  easily  prevent  future  wars. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  all  right  while  the  Americans  w’ere  a  small  and 
weak  nation,  but  they  hav’e  now  become  practically  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  and  as  a  world  nation 
they  must  perform  the  duties 
of  a  world  nation,  the  same 
as  England  has  done. 

Noni<ooJ  Road. 


‘Tke  Xlnited  States  7/as  QrownTlp 


The  u  II  is 
better  biiou'ii 
than  the  iiiuii 
who  made  it. 
and  IS  tukiiii^  u 
far  more  active 
part  in  the  war. 
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A/AL  KICK 
HEWLETT 


my  American  correspondence  I  gather 
that  thinkers  of  the  Upe  of  Dr.  William  White 
and  Mr.  James  Beck  are  exceptional  in  regard- 
ing  the  United  States  as  morally  involved  in 
the  European  struggle,  and  still  more  exceptional  in 
believing  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  they  will 
be  actually  and  dangerously  involved.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  Dr.  White  and  ^Ir.  Beck  are  right,  because 
I  regard  the  war  as  a  conflict  between  humanity  and 
barbarism.  That  is  a  conflict  which  will  go  on  so  long 
as  there  are  barbarians  or  civilized  people  left  in  the 
world ;  and  sooner  or  later  America  will  have  to  choose 
between  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  are  at  war  because  they 
find  the  (lerman  sword  at  their  throats,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  principle.  That  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  right  of  races  of  men  to  racial  freedom.  The 
same  principle  was  at  stake  in  the  Napoleonic  War  of 
a  century’  ago;  but  at  that  time  only  statesmen  per¬ 
ceived  it;  to-day,  the  [reople  themselves  know  it.  The 
American  people  see  the  Atlantic  as  a  sufficient  bar¬ 
rier — and  so  it  will  be  so  long  as  Great  Britain  can  act 
as  a  cork  to  the  Baltic.  But  if  the  Germans  draw  that 
Seribtt*r'»  HntM.  cork — which,  thank  God,  they  will  not  in  our  lifetime — 
then  the  .\tlantic  will  be  no  sure  defense.  Then,  if  it 
is  not  too  late,  .America  will  have  to  do  what  Great  Britain  is  doing  now,  and 


The  man  who  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  she  will  do  what  becomes  her. 


H’role  "The 
Forest  Lovers" 
is  one  of  the  few 
En/ilishmen 
who  make  a 


You  ask  me  what  my  feeling  is  about  actual  and  present  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war. 

My  answer  is,  that  the  stronger  the  fight  for  freedom  the  sooner  will 
freedom  be  assured.  I  am  an  obstinate  idealist,  and  I  look  upon  the  United 


serious  attempt  States  as  a  nation  founded  upon  an  idea;  the  idea  that  all  men  are  born  free, 
to  follow’ .Amer-  jg  much  to  e.xpect  that  they  will  fight  for  that  idea,  I  excuse  myself 
lean  sentiment.  pointing  out  that  they  have  already  fought  for  it  twice — against  the 


English  in  the  eighteenth  centurv’  and 
against  their  Southern  States  in  the 
nineteenth. 


7,  \orihH*icfe  Terrace,  Londrm,  N.  U‘. 


‘\Jhr  'Honor,  Heace  andj^eedom 

I  FEEL  so  strongly  that  the  question  of  the  active  interference  of  the 
great  American  republic  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  the  present  war  is 
so  absolutely  safe  in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  and  his  counselors, 
that  I  dare  not  attempt  to  give  advice  in  the  matter. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  America,  with  her  passionate  love  of  liberty, 
and  her  hatred  of  crime  and  lust,  can  not  but  bitterly  resent  the  action  of  Ger¬ 
many,  first  in  forcing  the  present  awful  war  upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
then  in  the  horrible  and  cynical  brutality  with  which  she  has  conducted  the 
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war,  her  contempt  for  treaties,  and  her  wilful  disregard  for  the  liberties  of 
smaller  nationalities. 

These  have  awakened,  I  doubt  not,  the  righteous  indignation  of  every  true- 
born  .American  subject. 

But  when  we  add  to  this  the  thought  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  ever-in¬ 
creasing  friendship  and  peaceful  intercourse  betw’een  Great  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  knowledge  that  on  the  success  of  British  arms  rests  not  only  the 
future  peace  of  Europe,  but  even  the  security  of  American  independence,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  effort  to  subdue  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Prussian  domination — when  we  think  of  all  this,  then  I  am  well  assured 
that  our  brethren  in  .America,  of  our  own  race  and  language,  will  do  what  is 
best  in  this  cruel  crisis  to  prove  themselves  the  gallant  heirs  of  the  men  who 
sacrificed  all  they  loved  most  to  win  for  America  the  independence  for  which 
Russia  and  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  British  Empire,  are  fighting  to¬ 
day. 

Honoring  as  I  do  with  all  my  heart  the  great  .American  people,  I  value  most 
keenly  the  sympathy  and  practical  help  which  America  can  give — in  what¬ 
ever  way  her  statesmen  think  best — for  the  cause  of  international  honor,  of 
national  peace,  and  of  the  world’s  freedom  from  the  hideous  nightmare  of  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism. 

The  Palace, 

Armaih,  Ireland, 


ARCH¬ 
BISHOP  OF 
ARMAGH 

The  Most 
Rei'eretfJ  John 
Baptist  Crazier 
is  one  of  the 
^reat  scholars 
of  the  British 
Empire.  He  has 
been  .Archbish¬ 
op  of  Arinojih 
and  Primate 
of  all  Ireland 
since  191  1 . 


Vrifainl^lsJhaf'/Imerica'sT'/eart 
QoesH/itlxHerStores  and  Qold 


IF  AMERIC.A  can  help  us  financially  and  pour  out 
an  increasing  tide  of  munitions,  that  probably — 
given  your  own  internal  difficulties — would  be 
best  for  us. 

As  to  your  own  point  of  view' — i.  e.,  the  honor  of  the 
States,  and  the  safety  of  your  pieople  at  sea — of  that 
naturally  you  are  the  best  judges,  and  we  shall  accept 
whatever  line  you  take,  confident  all  through  that  the 
heart  of  .America  is  with  us. 

As  to  what  might  happen  if  England  were  more 
severely  pressed  than  she  is  now,  it  is  of  no  use  to  specu¬ 
late. 

We  are  at  present  convinced  that  time  and  facts 
are  with  the  .Allies,  and  that  we  shall  slowly  but  steadily 
win  the  war. 

We  believe  that  a  year  hence,  if  the  war  la.sts  till 
then,  we  shall  be  relatively  much  stronger  than  i’we  are 
now,  and  the  Germans  weaker — and  so  on  to  the  end. 
The  winter  will  show. 


Slocks  Horiv, 


.Sl<M'^<.  TriaJ, 


MRS,  HUMPHRY  H  ARD 


“Robert  Elsmere,"  “Lady  Rose’s 
Daughter,"  uiitl  “The  Marriage  of 
H’iltiuiii  .Ashe”  hurt’  jjit’cii  her  an 
audience  of  millions. 
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B.  SHAW 

II  is  ti  II  nt  e 
II  n  a  t  h  c  m  a 
t  hr  oil  fi  h  o  II  t 
Brilaiii  since 
ill's  •‘Coiiiiiion 
St'iist’  mill  the 
War,”  Shaw 
still  waits  for 
England  to  ^et 
“her  belly  full 
of  murder  and 
destruction.” 


c^Veuiraliijr  Is  J/I^nsensc- 


I  HAD  rather  not  answer  your  questions  just  now;  and  if  the  other  wise  men 
are  discreet  they  will  say  the  same.  In  a  situation  like  the  present  a  clear 
statement  of  the  interests  involved  is  useful  to  all  the  belligerents  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  intelligence  with  which  they  take  advantage  of  it.  Now  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  Germans  have  better  brains  than  the  English;  but  they  are 
evidently  much  more  disposed  to  use  their  brains.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  refrain  from  placing  my  views  at  the  disp>osal  of  the  Germans.  They  would 
see  my  points;  whereas  the  English,  with  whose  fortunes  my  own  are  bound 
up,  would  not  even  attend  to  them. 

I  may,  however,  remark  that  America  is  not  neutral.  She  is  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  the  war  by  supplying  us  with  ammunition  and  weapons  and 
other  munitions.  Neutrality  is  nonsense.  “Crushing  Germany”  is  also  non¬ 
sense.  Our  present  work  is  nothing  so  foolishly  impracticable;  we  arc  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  famous  Prussian  military’  machine  will  break  its  teeth  on  us; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  be  prepared  to  repeat  the  demonstration  as  often  as  Prus¬ 
sia  likes  to  try’  to  eat  us. 

The  future  lies  with  an  alliance  to  which  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  will  be  the  first  and  indispensable  parties. 


Torquay. 

Dfi-on. 
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^^ermar^  SVeeds  a  QaUei^  9 

I  SEE  no  difficulty  in  America  maintaining  her  neutrality  unless  directly 
attacked  by  one  of  the  belligerents.  America  has  no  immediate  power  of 
placing  large  numbers  of  troops  on  the  European  battle-grounds,  and  her 
navy  would  not  diminish  the  reluctance  of  the  German  fleet  to  come  out 
and  fight,  while  the  loss  or  diminution  of  her  exp>ort  war-material  would  be 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  value  of  her  cooperation. 

For  these  reasons  England  feels  no  righteous  indignation  at  her  holding 
back. 

Moreover,  without  the  mediation  and  assistance  of  America’s  ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls,  and  missionar>'  ships,  there  would  be  hardly  an  oasis  of  civ¬ 
ilization  left  in  Europe;  while,  unless  America  continues  neutral,  Germany  will 
have  no  “gallery”  to  play  to;  the  last  restraint  on  her  scientific  savagery'  will 
be  swept  away. 

In  the  improbable  event  of  Germany  proving  the  dictator  of  jseace,  I  still 
see  no  danger  to  America,  unless  a  challenge  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Brazil 
or  elsewhere  be  considered  one. 

But  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  lose  its  last  vestige  of  meaning  if  America 
intervened  in  a  Euroi>ean  war. 


ISRAEL 

ZAN'GUILL 

The  foremost 
Hebrew  writer 
of  the  day,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The 
Children  of  the 
Ghetto"  “}iere- 
ly  Mary  Ami.” 
and  “The  Melt- 
infi  Pot."  is  a 
believer  in  ivo- 
man's  suffrage. 


Far  End,  Fan  Prethm. 
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ADMIRAL 

SEYMOUR 

Sir  Edward 
has  seen  many 
a  naval  haltle. 
He  represetiled 
Enj^Iaiid  at  the 
Hudson-fulton 
Celebration. 


GEXERAL 

M’OLSELEY 

The  brother  of 
the  late  Field- 
Marshal  Sir 
Garnet  has 
himself  served 
lon^  and  bril¬ 
liantly  under 
the  British 
colors. 


^\feutpaLity  T^lAth  T-lonor 

GERM.ANY’S  reply  was  fully  satisfactoiy’,  and  acted 
upon,  no  further  attack  on  ships  canning  American  sub- 
I  jects  being  made,  the  United  States  could  remain  neutral 
with  honor,  not  otherwise. 

I  believe  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  great  United  States 
nation  join  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  the 
stoppage  of  barbarous  conduct  both  on  land  and  sea. 

If  the  United  States  joined  us  and  our  Allies,  the  stoppage  of 
all  supplies  from  .America  (to  Germany)  would  benefit  us,  even 
if  no  further  action  were  taken.  ^ 

Oiuvit  .Aimr's  .Muiisiuti.s.  LunJuii.  S.  W.  0 ^  /kJkJk  • 

cT/  Qauge  of  (greatness- 

^|p*^ERSON.\LLY,  I  have  always  held  that  .America  would 
1^1  come  to  England’s  assistance  if  ever  England  was  hard 

i  pressed.  Great  Britain  as  yet  is  not,  thank  G(k1,  in  a 
hole.  Still,  it  has  puzzled  me  not  a  little  during  the  past 
year  to  assign  a  good  cause  for  .America  remaining  neutral  in 
this  awful  contest.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  United  States 
\  has  more  foreign  blood  in  its  constitution  than  that  of  any 

\  other  great  power.  Still,  are  we  not  justified  in  feeling  that  she 

\  has  always  looked  upon  Great  Britain  as  the  mother  country? 

\  .And  is  not  .America,  just  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  a  lover  of 

\  justice  and  a  hater  of  all  such  atrocities  as  those  which  have 

\  characterized  the  warfare  of  the  Huns?  It  was  hard  to  recon- 
cile  .America’s  neutrality  after  the  massacre  of  her  people  in 
the  Lusitania.  It  is  still  harder  to  account  for  her  neutrality  after  Germany’s 
insolent  e.xplanation  of  that  event,  in  reply  to  President  Wilson’s  note. 

The  question  is  not  now  whether  .America  should  or  should  not  help  the  .Al¬ 
lies;  it  is  now  that  the  western  continent  of  the  world  should  prove  that  she  is 
a  truly  great  nation. 

And  as  a  friend  she  can  no  longer  stand  aloof  and  see  civilization,  and  all 
that  great  nations  are  bound  to  uphold  and  hold  dear,  crushed  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  by  barbarism  and  “frightfulness.” 

.And  if  .America  still  persists  in  remaining  neutral,  she  may  be  richer  and  have 
saved  many  lives  by  such  neutrality  if  the  .Allies  are  victorious.  But  if  Ger¬ 
many  is  victorious,  what  does  she  e.xpect?  Not  merely  a  changed  world,  sure¬ 
ly.  How  will  Germany  deal  with  .America  then — when  she  and  Austria  and 
Turkey  have  changed  that  world? 

That  is  the  serious  question  which  our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  sea 
may  do  well  to  consider. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain  that  .America  should  join  the  Allies,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
fixed  hope  in  this  country  that  she  will  assuredly  do  so  before  many  months 
have  passed. 


Thalched  Colta/le, 
Walerinilhury. 


Out,  America  Is  MostThwe^L 


-  A  HF  feeling  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States  is 
always  one  of  deep  sympathy;  it  is  especially  so  now  in 
I  the  most  difficult  and  thorny  path  which  the  latter  has 
to  tread. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  which  the  “epileptic  with  highly  de¬ 
veloped  criminal  instincts”  (a  description  thoroughly  applicable 
to  both  Caligula  and  the  Kaiser)  delivered  in  June,  19^,  to  his 
crowd  of  parasitical  swashbucklers,  the  imperial  braggart  boasted 
that  he  practically  ruled  in  the  United  States  through  the  medium 
of  one  br.  He.xamer  and  three  million  German  voters.  The 
vile  plot  of  the  German  reptile  was  meant  to  embrace  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Europe  in  its  python  folds.  America, 
like  Great  Britain,  has  suffered  the  influ.\  of  their  secret  enemies 
to  flow  uninterruptedly  for  decades,  little  thinking  what  vipers 
they  were  cherishing  in  their  bosoms. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  so  in  the  United  States  there  are  many 
Germans  who  loathe  the  Kaiser  and  his  militarist  government 
and  who  dare,  e.xcept  in  a  few  cases,  to  openly  declare  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  presence  of  a  vast  number  of  Germans  in 
America  who  are  utterly  without  a  sense  of  honor  and  who, 
regardless  of  the  freedom  and  safety  and  hospitality  which  she 
has  accorded  them,  would  turn  on  her  and  rend  her  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  infamous  Kaiser,  renders  the  p)osition  of  your  Presi¬ 
dent  a  most  critical  and  difficult  one.  People  are  too  apt  to 
condemn  him  for  inertia  without  estimating  his  situation  justly 
or  fairly. 

However,  President  Wilson  can  not  maintain  neutrality  if 
Germany  continues  in  her  lust  for  blood  and  destruction  to 
murder  helpless  American  non-combatants.  There  is  a  point 
where  the  honor  of  a  Government  and  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  must  be  upheld  at  all  costs.  .America  has  the  power  to 

lay  the  German  monster  low,  as  it  is  being  crushed,  slowly  but  surely,  in  all  M.AJOR- 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If,  however,  Germany  agrees  fully  to  President  Wil- 
son’s  demands,  which  seems  unlikely,  owing  to  her  glee  over  recent  murders 
on  the  seas,  there  appears  no  reason  why  .America  should  not  remain  neutral.  A  soldier  of 

I  should  say  that  the  British  nation  would  rejoice,  in  the  abstract,  in  hav-  ^ote,  derated 
ing  .America  with  her  and  her  .Allies  in  this  holy  war  of  liberation;  but  prac-  cTsem'«^”*Sir 
tically  America  is  most  beneficial  to  the  .Allies  by  her  neutrality.  The  Ger-  Alfred  is  the 
man  flag  has  been  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  deep,  so  there  is  no  work  left  a  u  t  h  o  r  of 
for  .America’s  splendid  navy  to  do,  while  her  army  is  unready,  and  if  it  were 
not  so  it  could  hardly  be  brought  to  Europe  to  fight.  Therefore,  as  things  now  Life/’  * 
are,  the  .Allies  would  hardly  benefit  by  .America  joining  in  the  actual  conflict. 

Germany  can  not  win  or  dictate  terms.  If  she  did,  .America  would  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mad  Kaiser’s  program,  the  ne.xt  object  of  his  attentions,  for  he 
despises  and  repudiates  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  .America  will  no  doubt,  after 
the  war,  as  will  the  .Allies,  stop  or  verv'  greatly  restrict  the  immigrations  of  Ger¬ 
mans  and  .Austrians  into  their  countrv'.  Their  presence  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarv-,  while  it  has  indeed  proved  to  be  an  actual  danger,  owing  to  their  innate 
treachery  and  power  of  deception  and  lack  of  honor. 


Curlylr  House, 

Chelsea  Emtvinkinml. 

liOtuion.  S.  U'. 
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(lerman  axe  on  English  oak,  And  England  ruled  as  Germans  wish— 

On  EnRlish  neck  a  German  yoke;  Good  hap  in  P'nRland  never  more 

( ierman  sixwn  on  English  dish,  Till  England’s  rid  of  all  the  four. 


She  Can 
M)t(joBack 
WhoShahs 
iiandsWith 
theOeinL 


WILLIAM 
/>/:  A/ORGA.V 


The  uiithor 
of  “Alice-for- 
S/iorf,"  *’So»»!e- 
lioH’  Good,” 
and  “It  .Ver’er 
C(in  Happen 
Again”  looks 
at  us  from  the 
position  of  “a 
man  in  a  tree." 


Y  answers  to  your  inquiries  are  as  follows: 

■  “To  what  e.xtent,  in  your  opinion,  can 


America  maintain  her 
If  111  future  neutrality,  assuming  Germany’s  satisfactory'  apology  or  full 
^  ^  agreement  with  the  demands  of  President  Wilson?” 

I  think  the  range  of  this  assumption  is  too  great  for  practical  discussion.  No 
a{X)logy  for  wholesale  murder,  committed  without  risk  to  the  assassins,  can  be 
satisfactory.  And  Germany’s  unreservt'd  admission  of  her  crime  is  an  official 
impKJssibility.  Such  an  admission  would  weaken  the  grip  of  the  Hohenzollems 
on  the  docile  race  they  are  leading  to  destruction. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  formal  prevarication  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
an  amende  honorable,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  be  dragged 
into  the  quarrel,  except  that  the  human  portion  of  its  population  outnumbers 
its  German  portion,  and  the  throes  of  humanity  at  grips  with  a  wild  beast  may 
make  inaction  impossible.  It  is  a  question  how  much  the  majority  of  .Ameri¬ 
cans  can  endure,  rather  than  a  question  of  national  interests.  Americans  are 
fortunate  in  baxing  an  unfailing  guide  to  right  and  justice.  They  have  only  to 
determine  what  George  Washington  would  have  done,  and  do  it. 

“Does  the  British  nation  care  whether  America  remains  neutral  or  joins  the 
Allies  in  their  present  work  of  crushing  Germany?” 

England  would  be  most  reluctant  that  this  war  should  be  shortened  at  the 
cost  of  the  States  if  the  bold  bid  for  omnipotence  made  by  Germany  could  be 
interpreted  to  exclude  the  American  continent.  But,  believing  as  we  do  on 
this  side,  that  Deutschland  itber  A  lies  means  what  it  says,  and  not  what  Goethe 
is  supp>osed  to  have  meant  by  it,  we  should  welcome  the  entry'  of  the  States  into 
the  .Alliance,  not  only  as  tending  to  shorten  the  war,  but  as  an  act  of  prudence 
on  the  part  of  our  new  Allies — an  anticipation  of  an  inevitable  struggle  to  come. 

The  fact  that  we  (that  is  to  say,  the  .Allies)  hope  to  cut  the  claws  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  leopard  ourselves  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  German  triumph. 
When  battles  are  fought  with  poisons — and  the  resources  of  infectious  mi¬ 
crobes  are  as  yet  almost  untouched — it  is  well  not  to  be  too  sure  that  the  old 
rhy'med  saying  of  bygone  days  may  not  turn  out  true,  with  one  word  changed: 
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“Would  this  countr)’  benefit  one  way  or  the  other  if  America  went  to  war 
with  Germany?” 

The  answer  to  this  is  almost  anticipated  by  the  foregoing.  If  America  gave 
way  to  the  feeling  of  the  American  Admiral  in  China  who  said,  “Blood  is  strong¬ 
er  than  water”  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  gunfire  into  the  English  scale,  the 
war  would  certainly  be  shortened,  and  England  and  civilization  would  bene¬ 
fit.  The  argument  that  England  w’ould  lose,  in  munitions  supplied,  what  she 
gained  by  the  incoming  of  a  new  and  powerful  ally,  is  obvious  nonsense,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  rapid  new  production  of  war  material  in  England,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

“What  of  the  future  of  .\merica  should  Germany  win?” 

If  all  the  world  but  .\merica  were  ruled  by  Germany,  the  United  States,  al¬ 
ready  partly  German,  would  soon  follow  suit  and  become  wholly  so.  Di  tne- 
liora  pits! 

I  am  no  hater  of  Germans.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  reason  to  love  many 
that  I  have  known,  many  that  I  know.  Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
have  been  passed  on  the  North  German  Lloyd  ships.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Prussian  passengers  who  came  on  board — often  human  baboons — did  not 
contribute  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  crews,  on  the  other  hand,  w’ere  as  nice  fellows  as  may  be  met  any'where 
in  a  month  of  Sundays,  and  I  am  sad  at  heart  to  think  of  the  ships  I  have 
been  on  that  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom. 

But  when  I  sp)eak  of  Germany  I  mean  the  Germany  that  places  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  state  above  responsibility  to  a  possible  Unseen;  that  regards  war, 
not  as  a  contest  of  strength,  warrior-wdse,  but  as  the  effort  of  enemies  to  injure 
each  other,  sneak- wise,  as  by  prison  gas,  if  that  is  the  safer  way;  the  Germany 
whose  denizen  abroad  plots  destruction  to  his  host  on  the  very  hearth  of  his 
hospitality,  and  organizes  armies  of  incendiaries  within  hail  of  the  fire-stations 
he  looks  to  day  by  day  for  protection:  that  is,  the  Germany  of  militarism;  as 
foolish  as  the  “militancy”  of  the  suffragette,  as  wicked  as  the  last  word  of  hell 


I  GREATLY  appreciate  your  letter,  and  if  I  have  delayed  answering  it,  it 
is  because  I  have  required  a  little  time  to  think  over  the  request  it  con¬ 
tains.  Up  to  now  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  writing  anything  on 
the  situation  for  the  .American  press.  I  h  ave  a  great  love 
and  admiration  for  .America,  where  I  have  many  known,  and 
(a  greater  privilege  still)  many  unknown  friends,  and  I  feel  ^ " 

deeply  jealous  of  her  honor.  I  have  trusted,  and  I  continue  to  f 

trust,  in  her  standing  for  righteousness.  For  a  small  voice  like  d 

mine  to  proclaim  such  a  belief  to  a  great  nation  would  be,  I 
think,  both  impertinent  and  presumptuous.  Again,  if  I  knew’  | 

less — or  if  I  knew  more — of  .America  and  her  intricate  problems  1 

1  might  answer  your  questions.  .And  now  the  sinking  of  the  A 

Arabic  complicates  matters  still  further. 

Corner  Hall,  /  y  A 

Hrmel  Hrmpjlnul,  Hrrls.  ^  ^r 


.Most  whimsical  of  (iv’in^ 
noi’elists,  Mr.  Locke  long  "ago 
H-on  his  iray  into  the  affections 
of  .American  readers. 
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/]mericaMqy^urf']^erEyvsloohing 
Too  Long  atTLerMoneyThts 


SIR  E.  RAY 
LAN'KESTKR 
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Y  FEELING  is  one  of  extreme  regret  that  the 
United  States  of  America  did  not,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  war,  join  the  Allies  in  the  work  of  restraining 
Germany  the  war-maker,  the  breaker  of  treaties,  the 
power  which  defies  the  traditions  of  humanity. 

I  know  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  regards  the  unprovoked  destruction  and  looting  of  Belgian 
cities,  the  murder  of  Belgian  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
the  enslavement  of  their  survivors,  as  well  as  the  sinking  of 
ship-loads  of  innocent  travelers  on  the  high  seas  by  the  Germans,  with  as 
much  horror  and  indignation  as  I  do.  They  also  know,  as  I  do,  that  the 
slaughter  of  millions  of  men  and  the  arrest  of  the  work  of  civilized  humanity 
during  the  past  year  is  solely  and  directly  the  deed  of  the  German  military  class, 
which,  with  remorseless  ambition,  has  deliberately  educated  and  prepared 
Germany  to  seize,  plunder,  and  murder  her  neighbors,  at  the  moment 
chosen  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  German  war-lords  as  the 
masters  of  the  world. 

This  being  common  knowledge,  one  may  well  ask:  “Why  is  it  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  not  joined  with  the  great  states  of  Europe  to 
destroy,  as  a  duty  to  humanity,  the  Prussian  military  tyranny?” 

In  my  judgment,  the  American  abstention  from  war  with  Germany  is  owing 
to  a  mistaken  though  patriotic  desire  on  the  part  of  many  leading  Americans 
to  safeguard  and  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  are  wrong  in  principle,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “material  interests”  of  a  nation  can  not  be  separated  from  its 
“moral  and  spiritual  interests.”  Material  interests  can  never  be  permanently 
and  greatly  advanced  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  call  of  honor  and  humanity 
and  allowing  our  devotion  to  freedom  and  justice  to  dwindle. 

I  am  asked  what  I  think  would  be  the  future  of  America  should  Germany 
triumph  in  this  war — and  America  remain  neutral.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  America,  having  tolerated,  submitted  to,  and  sought  profit  through  the 
triumph  of  German  iniquity,  would  lose  her  self-respect  and  her  power  to  op¬ 
pose  and  destroy  what  is  vile  and  injurious.  Having  refused  at  this  moment 
to  strangle  that  hateful  thing,  unscrupulous  militarism,  she  would  hereafter  fall 
a  victim  in  her  turn  to  German  intrigue,  and  military  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  America  to  abandon  neutrality  and  to  seek  with 
the  Allies  to  make  an  end  to  militarism  and  to  establish  freedom,  justice,  and 
good-will  among  men,  she  would  enter  upon  a  path  which,  whatever  its  imme¬ 
diate  difficulty  and  cost,  must  insure  her  real  and  enduring  prosperity. 

The  value  and  effectiveness  of  America’s  participation  with  us  in  this  war 
can  not  be  overestimated.  Not  only  would  her  soldiers  and  ships  and  her  ma¬ 
kers  of  munitions  and  her  money  shorten  the  war  and  save  endless  misery 
and  slaughter,  but  her  coming  in  would  give  overwhelming  unanimity  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  German  madness  which  her  present  attitude,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  encourages.  Her  union  with  us  in  this  crisis  would  have  far-reaching 
results.  It  would  tend  to  new  developments  in  British  and  American  rela¬ 
tions  and  lead  to  the  final  repression  of  war. 


Thurlof  Place, 

South  Krnsinitim, 

LonJon.  S.  W. 


/ 
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WhafaQermanizpd  EurcpcTSbuld 
9Hean  to  die  Xlnited  States 

I  SIT  down  to  answer  your  questions  on  the  morning  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Arabic.  What  influence  that  event 
may  have  on  the  relations  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  I  neither  know  nor  propose  to  conjecture.  But  I 
should  like — since  you  are  good  enough  to  offer  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity — to  state  my  view  of  the  essential  relation  of  America  to 
this  war  of  the  world-ideals,  quite  independently  of  the  situation 
created  by  German  maritime  outrages. 

If  her  honor  demands  it,  America  will  actively  resent  the 
accumulation  of  German  insult  and  injury  to  which  she  has  been 
subjected;  if  her  honor  does  not  demand  it,  she  will  not.  It  is 
not  for  us  in  England  to  express  any  judgment  on  that  point.  I  will  only  say, 
as  a  life-long  lover  of  your  country  and  believer  in  her  splendid  destiny,  that 
the  day  which  saw  the  United  States  and  England  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  i 
freedom  of  the  world  would  be  to  me  a  day  of  heartfelt  pride  and  happiness. 

The  view  I  wish  to  suggest,  however,  was  formed  long  before  there  was  any 
question  of  the  United  States’  taking  up  arms  in  the  present  conflict,  and  would 
remain  unaffected  if  Germany  had  been  as  careful  to  conciliate  American  feel¬ 
ing  as  she  has  in  fact  been  reckless  in  outraging  it.  The  United  States,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  as  directly  interested  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies  as  any  of  the 
actual  combatants.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  ought  to  have  intervened  at 
the  first  or,  necessarily,  that  she  ought  to  interv'ene  at  all.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Allies  will,  by  their  own  strength,  succeed  in  defeating 
the  gigantic  destructive  organization  of  Germany  and  the  dogged  tenacity 
which  she  is  certainly  showing.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  substantial  German  vic¬ 
tory — a  victory  leaving  Germany  in  possession  of  Belgium — would  create  a 
situation  absolutely  intolerable  to  the  United  States,  unless  she  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  whole  advantage  of  her  geographical  position,  and  every  ideal  for 
which  she  has  hitherto  stood. 

In  Belgium  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  On  all  other  points  contro¬ 
versy  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  Germany  did  not  will  the  war,  but  only  blun¬ 
dered  into  it.  It  may  be  that  Russia  began  to  mobilize  too  hastily.  It  may 
be  that  if  France  had  done  this,  or  England  had  done  that,  the  catastrophe 
might  have  been  averted.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  these  “maybe’s,”  but 
they  are  arguable  by  Germanophil  ingenuity.  It  may  even  be  that  sheer  ur¬ 
gency  of  self-preservation  comp)elled  Germany  to  strike  at  France  across  Bel¬ 
gium.  But  when,  having  done  so,  amid  horrors  unexampled  in  the  past  three 
centuries,  Germany  announces  her  intention  of  wiping  Belgium  off  the  map  of 
Europe  and  robbing  the  Belgians  of  their  nationality,  after  ha\ang  robbed 
them  of  everything  else,  all  possibility  of  argument  ceases. 

For  such  an  act  there  can  be  no  plausible  pretext  in  law”  or  equity.  It 
is  sheer  undisguised,  unashamed  filibustering,  justifiable  only  by  that 
denial  of  all  moral  obligation  between  state  and  state  which  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  German  political  theory.  Is  that  theory  to  triumph  and  rapacious 
militarv’  force  henceforth  to  override  all  laws,  all  boundaries,  all  scruples,  all 
patriotisms,  all  humanities? 

Such  is  the  clear-cut  issue  presented  to  the  world  by  the  German  occupation 
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of  Belgium.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  though  it  is  Belgium’s  calamity,  that 
all  wrangling  as  to  the  original  responsibility  for  the  war  can  now  be  brushed 
aside  as  unimportant.  Had  Germany  let  Belgium  alone,  or  even  treated  her 
decently,  she  might  have  hop>ed,  even  in  the  face  of  her  oponly  avowed  princi¬ 
ples,  to  retain  the  sympathy  of  sup>erficial  observers,  by  posing  as  the  victim 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  envious  neighbors.  But  that  pose  is  now  hope¬ 
lessly  exploded.  Germany  stands  forth  on  the  skyline  as  the  rampant  “beast 
ij  of  prey”  of  Nietzsche’s  ideal,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  reign  supreme  in 
I  the  blood-stained  jungle  of  the  planet. 

To  the  American  poople,  rearrangements  of  Europoan  territory  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  colonies  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  may  not  directly  mean  very 
much.  But  if  Germany  remains  in  possession  of  Belgium,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  assure  herself  that  her  principle  of  statecraft  as  the  apotheosis  of  force 
has  triumphantly  vindicated  itself  in  practise,  then  I  say  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  world  will  have  changed  in  such  a  way  that  no  believer 
in  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  humanity  will  be  able  to  draw  free  breath  in  it. 

The  immediate  result  will  be  the  absolute  predominance  of  military  autoc¬ 
racy  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Germany  will  have  all  Europe,  except 
Russia,  at  her  feet.  The  dismemberment  of  France,  even  if  delayed  for  the 
moment,  will  come  in  a  few  years.  The  small  nations  will  live,  if  at  all,  simply 
on  German  sufferance.  If  Holland  be  not  actually  swallowed  up,  she  will  be 
forced  to  hand  over  so  much  territory  as  to  make  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
entirely  German,  and  to  let  no  question  of  neutral  waters  impair  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  pistol  held  at  the  head  of  England.  Desperately,  with  all  her 
might,  England  will  strive  to  maintain  her  command  of  the  sea;  but  there  are 
limits  to  her  resources,  and  when  Germany  has  all  -Western  Europe  in  her 
pocket,  she  will  be  able  to  offer  England  the  alternative  of  submission  or 
bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  will  be  sulking  in  the  east,  her  vast  resources  rendering 
her  just  sufficiently  formidable  to  afford  a  valid  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  German  military  machine  at  its  highest  px)wer  and  eflBciency.  The  pos¬ 
sible  developments  of  Japan  and  China  are  beyond  the  scopie  of  prophecy; 
but  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  their  taking  a  democratic  or  humani¬ 
tarian  turn.  The  Old  World,  then,  would  practically  be  divided,  so  far  as  con¬ 
jecture  can  run,  into  three  great  military’  organizations:  the  Teutonic,  the  Sla¬ 
vonic,  and  the  Mongolian,  each  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  consequently  able  to 
suppress  without  remorse  any  stirrings  or  revolt  against  the  serfdom  to  which 
the  masses  of  the  p>opulation  would  certainly  be  reduced. 

The  next  development  would  probably  be  the  swallowing  of  one  autocracy 
by  another.  Then,  as  in  the  song  of  the  nigger-boys,  there  would  be  two  mili¬ 
tary  autocracies  instead  of  three;  and  finally,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  one 
instead  of  two. 

This  is  no  remote  and  fantastic  nightmare.  It  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
might  very  well  work  itself  out  within  the  present  century  if  the  Ger¬ 
man  annexation  of  Belgium  is  p>ermitted  to  stand  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  Is  that  to  be  or  not  to  Such  is  the  momentous  question  which,  in 
the  event  of  a  German  victory,  the  United  States  would  have  to  answer. 

In  the  forecast  above  attempted,  America  is  left  entirely  out  of  account.  It 
is  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  she  simply  stands  by  and  looks  on. 
But  even  if  this  course  were  possible  to  her  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  in  the 
long  run  prove  impossible.  The  planet  can  not  be  divided  into  two  parts,  like 
the  auditorium  and  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  so  that  a  group  of  democracies 
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seated  in  the  western  auditorium  should  be  able  to  watch  at  their  ease  the 
terrific  drama  of  Militarism  Triumphant  tearing  Civilization  to  tatters  on  the 
eastern  stage. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Germany’s  first  step,  on  destroying  the  sea  power 
of  England,  would  be  to  challenge  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  attempt  to  found 
a  new  Germany  in  South  America.  That  is  probably  not  the  literal  truth;  it 
would  not  be  Germany’s  first  step,  but  rather  her  second.  Her  first  step  would 
be  to  suggest  to  the  United  States  a  partition  of  the  planet,  saying:  “You 
claim  a  free  hand  in  your  hemisphere?  V’ery  well,  we  concede  it,  so  long  as 
you  leave  us  a  free  hand  in  ours.”  Is  that  a  compact  to  which  America  could 
either  with  dignity  or  with  common  prudence  consent?  It  would  place  her  in 
this  dilemma:  either  she  would  have  to  look  on  idly  while  Germany  grew  over¬ 
whelmingly  powerful  (in  which  case  the  compact  would  be  a  mere  “scrap  of 
paper”  the  moment  Germany  chose  to  denounce  it),  or  she  would  have  to  keep 
pace  with  Germany  in  conscript  armies  and  gigantic  sea  and  air  navies,  thus 
relinquishing  the  whole  advantage  of  her  transoceanic  position.  The  world 
can  not  be  peacefully  divided  between  autocracies  organized  for  war  and  de¬ 
mocracies  organized  for  f>eace.  One  ideal  or  the  other  must  win  the  day  all  the 
world  over. 


Assuming  that  America  does  not  actually  intervene  in  the  present  war, 

,  she  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  one  or  other  of  three  possible  eventualities. 

^  Should  the  Allies  win  a  decisive  success,  it  will  then  be  America’s  part  to 
urge  moderation  in  victory,  and  to  work  for  a  peace  which  shall  be  a  healing 
of  old  sores,  not  an  opening  of  new  ones.  The  one  essential  point  is,  not  a 
humiliation,  nor  even  a  real  weakening  of  Germany,  but  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  that  her  prophets  of  the  past  forty  years  have  been  false  prophets, 
and  that  her  true  welfare  is  not  to  be  sought  in  aggression  and  conquest. 

If  the  war  should  result  in  a  stalemate,  and  the  fate  of  Belgium  be  left  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  balance,  America,  by  the  mere  weight  of  her  influence,  might  easily 
deflect  the  balance  on  the  right  side. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  should  definitely  win,  and  should  claim 
Belgium  as  the  prize  of  victory,  then  would  be  the  time  for  America  to  step 
in  and  say:  “If  you  insist  on  this  iniquity,  I  may  not  have  power  for  the 
moment  to  prevent  it.  But  take  note  that  I  once  for  all  make  common 
cause  with  the  nations  who  hold  your  principles  and  actions  in  abhorrence. 
Do  you  really  think  it  practicable  to  pit  your  resources  against  those  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  world?  If  so,  go  ahead:  sit  tight  in  Belgium, 
and  puli  yourself  together  for  the  real  Armageddon.  You  make  it  all  the 
more  abundantly  evident  that  German  militarism  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
rooted  out  before  free  men  can  once  more  breathe  freely  on  this  planet.” 

America  is  like  a  fortress  surrounded  by  the  widest  and  deepest  moat  that 
is,  or  can  be,  in  the  world.  But  even  such  a  moat  as  the  Atlantic  is  not,  in 
these  days,  sufficient  for  security.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
“sleep  quietly  in  their  beds,”  they  must  hold  a  “bridge-head”  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moat — or  have  it  held  for  them  by  a  people  on  whom  they  can  rely,  and 
with  whom  they  can  cordially  work  together.  Such  a  bridge-head  is  Britain, 
planted  there,  one  might  almost  say,  by  a  far-seeing  historic  Providence.  It 
would  be  a  gigantic  tactical  error  to  suffer  that  bridge-head  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  potential  and  probable  enemy,  or  even  to  be  dismantled  of  its  bat¬ 
tlements.  If  Belgium  passes  finally  under  German  rule,  England’s  strength 
will  be  so  much  impair^  that  .\merica  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have 
lost  a  priceless  outwork  and  the  key  to  her  defensive  position. 


27,  Filimy  .Square. 

Ijondim,  U'. 
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ND  so  at  last  the  Prince  came  in  his  state  carriage  of  gold,  and  the 
Ogre,  seeing  his  strength,  did  not  dare  to  keep  the  Princess.  .  , 
Libby-Ann  read  it  slowly,  savoring  each  romantic  sentence. 
To-night  there  was  no  one  to  laugh  at  her  for  taking  pleasure  in 
so  childish  a  book;  and  that  fact  was  the  one  comfort  of  the  situation.  For 
?  the  solitude  was  dreadful,  and  the  snow  had  even  crept  in  under  the  door-sill; 
Libby-Ann  could  see  it  from  her  crouched  position  on  the  hearth.  It  had 


filtered  through  the  chinks  of  the  east  window,  too,  cutting  the  blackness  of  the 
night  beyond  into  fresh  silhouettes  at  every  new  drive  of  the  jeering  gale. 
The  house  was  full  of  strange,  untoward  noises;  of  cracklings  and  creakings, 
as  of  ghostly  footsteps,  or — worse  yet! — of  trespassing  human  feet. 

“Did  not  dare  to  keep  the  Princess.  .  . 

A  shutter  banged  distantly,  and  Libby-Ann  started  from  her  seat  trembling. 
Then  she  pulled  herself  together. 

“Of  course  it’s  nothing!”  she  said  aloud.  “I  know  it’s  nothing.  None  of 
the  noises  are  anything  but  noises!  Still  .  .  .” 

She  glanced  apprehensively  over  her  shoulder  as  the  lonely  little  building 
trembled  from  attic  to  cellar.  It  seemed  the  very’  heart  of  a  maelstrom,  whose 
malignity  was  centered  upon  herself.  Libby-Ann  defied  it  with  a  laugh  that 
had  a  sob  of  sheer  loneliness  and  terror  perilously  close  behind  it.  Then, 
crossing  to  where  the  supper  lay  spread  upon  the  red-and-white  checked  cloth, 
she  turned  the  dull  flame  of  the  swinging  lamp  above  it  a  trifle  higher,  glanced 
at  the  clock,  whose  solemn  face  told  that  the  hour  was  well  past  ten,  and  then 
gazed  mournfully  at  the  untouched  food. 

“He  won’t  be  home  to-night!”  she  said.  “  ’Tisn’t  possible  now.  Something 
must  have  happened!  Oh,  isn’t  it  just  awful  to  have  such  a  Christmas  Eve!” 

A  log  fell  in  the  grate,  and  Libby-.\nn  jumped.  Eat?  Impossible!  As  well 
put  the  things  away  and  be  done  with  the  pretense!  Picking  up  the  butter¬ 
dish  and  the  cake,  she  started  boldly  for  the  kitchen.  It  seemed  a  mile  away, 
a  mile  terrifyingly  full  of  treacherous  shadows.  But  she  kept  bravely  on  until, 
just  as  she  reached  the  door-sill,  there  came  a  lull  in  the  wind,  and  over  vague 
distances  of  snow-mulfled,  silent  lands,  a  faint  sound.  Doubtful  of  her  over¬ 
strung  imagination,  she  stood  still,  rigid  with  listening.  Silence.  Then  it  came 
again,  between  the  low  moanings  of  the  gale;  a  faint  tinkle  of  little  bells,  dis¬ 
tant  as  yet,  and  hardly  perceptible  except  to  anxiously  straining  ears,  but  of 
blessedly  human  significance.  Libby-Ann  set  back  the  cake  and  the  butter 
hurriedly,  and  took  dow’n  the  lamp. 

“Father!”  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  relief  that  was  a  confession  of  all  the 
agony  of  nervousness  which,  for  hours  past,  she  had  been  denying  to  herself. 
“Father!  He’s  managed  to  get  back  after  all!” 

And  then  she  shuddered  involuntarily,  the  grim  atmosphere  of  her  difficult 
parent  seeming  to  move  into  the  house  ahead  of  him  at  the  mere  mention  of 
his  approach.  Yet  it  was  better — far  better,  than  this  being  alone  with  the 
terrifying  nothings  which  women  find  in  a  house  at  night. 
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She  placed  the  lamp  at  the  unshaded  east 
window,  tapping  away  some  of  the  snow  that 
he  might  see  the  lights  the  better,  and  then 
went  about  straightening  the  things  on  the 
table,  listening — but  vainly,  now. 

“He  must  have  been  in  the  hollow  when  I 
heard  him,”  she  murmured.  “I’ll  just  put 
the  coffee  back  on  the  hob.  .  .  .” 

As  she  did  so,  the  book  of  fairy-tales  lying 
open  on  the  hearth-rug  caught  her  eye.  With 
a  swift  gesture  she  gathered  it  up,  listening 
again  and  holding  on  to  the  book  as  to  a 
friendly  hand  that  soon  must  be  relinquished. 

.\gain  the  bells!  Nearer  now.  They  were 
coming  up  the  hill-road,  they  were  turning  in 
at  the  lower  gate.  In  another  instant  he 
would  be  there! 

“Where  was  I?”  Libby-Ann  breathed  an.x- 
iously.  “Oh,  yes!  ‘And  so  at  last  the  Prince 
came  in  his  state  carriage  of  gold.  ,  .  .’ 

'  That  was  it!” 

She  slipfjed  a  marker  between  the  pages,  and  closing  the  volume  with  a  snap,  he 

hid  it  under  the  cupboard  by  the  hearth.  A  faint  “Hullo!”  came  from  with-  prjnce  came 
out,  almost  inaudible  through  the  storm,  which  had  increased  again.  The  call  in  his  state 
was  utterly  unexpected.  What  could  it  mean?  Father  never  called.  He  carriage  of 
would  simply  stable  Bess  and  come  stumping  in,  silent  and  morose  and  hun-  gold.” 
gr>’.  .Again  came  the  call:  something  about  “VV’hat  ho!  the  castle!”  At  least 
that  was  what  it  sounded  like. 

Libby-.Ann  looked  at  the  clock.  Close  to  eleven!  What  on  earth  could  the 
call  forebode?  Never  before  in  all  her  nineteen  years  had  a  stranger  visited 
the  lonely  mountain  farm  at  such  an  hour.  Something  must  have  happened 
to  her  father!  In  an  agony  of  fear  she  crossed  to  the  side  door,  undoing  the 
bolts  with  trembling  fingers.  .As  she  opened,  a  fierce  blast  of  icy  air  entered 
joyously,  scattering  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  and  playing  havoc  with  the  lamp- 
flame,  which  promptly  danced  to  its  piping.  .And  with  the  wind  came  the 
words,  unmistakable  this  time: 

“What  ho!  The  castle!” 

Libby-.Ann  looked  cautiously  around  the  edge  of  the  door,  her  heart  beating 
furiously  with  a  terrible  (yet  lovely)  sense  of  something  tremendous  about  to 
happen.  .And  there  in  the  stable-yard  was  an  incredible  sight. 

The  Prince  had  arrived  in  his  golden  carriage  of  state! 

.At  any  rate,  it  was  a  golden  carriage.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  vestige  of 
doubt.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  house,  and  square,  and  its  sides,  even 
under  their  heaxy  burden  of  snow,  glittered  with  gold.  .A  pair  of  huge  white 
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•‘HE  IS  NOT! 
THE  STORM 
HE  MUST 
HAVE  STAYED 
IN  MIDDLE 
TOWN  FOR 
THE  NIGHT." 


horses,  caparisoned  in  crimson  and  little  silver  bells,  drew  the  coach,  the  reins 
by  which  they  were  guided  passing  through  an  aperture  in  the  front  to  the 
warmly  lighted  interior,  in  which  sat  a  wonderful  young  man.  He  smiled  at 
her,  showing  a  gleam  of  very  white  teeth.  It  was  a  splendid  smile,  and  it  set 
her  heart  beating  anew,  in  a  strange,  expectant  sort  of  way. 

Behind  him,  and  around  him  in  the  interior  of  the  car,  or  whatever  it  was, 
were  innumerable  objects,  forming  a  sort  of  decorative  background;  little 
shelves,  boxes,  glass  cases,  on  which  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  swung  from 
the  ceiling  shone  glitteringly.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  glittered  and  swam 
before  her  eyes,  as  she  stood  rooted  to  the  sjxjt,  unmindful  of  the  cold  and  the 
snow  that  eddied  in  about  her  feet. 

“Snow  Princess,  is  the  barn-door  open?”  shouted  the  young  man. 

Libby-.\nn  could  only  nod,  speechless. 

“All  right,  then!”  the  young  man  cried,  gathering  up  the  reins  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  sure  gesture.  “I’ll  put  ’em  up,  and  be  right  in.  Come  on  now,  Pegasus; 
come  on,  Phoenix!  On,  my  brave  steeds — one  more  pull,  and  then  a  feast,  and 
blessed  sleep!” 

The  horses,  who  had  stood  like  statuary  figures  of  fatigue,  pricked  up  their 
ears  at  the  command  of  his  silver  voice,  and  the  whole  gorgeous  affair  lunged 
forward  through  the  encumbering  snow.  As  it  vanished  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  Libby-Ann  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  an  illuminated  sign  which 
said  something  about  popcorn;  but  it  was  meaningless  to  her  dazed  eyes. 

Then  through  eons  of  magical  time  she  waited,  dumb  and  motionless,  once 
the  door  was  mechanically  closed.  Finally  the  sound  of  his  approach,  stamp¬ 
ing  on  the  porch,  electrified  her  into  action,  and,  flying  to  the  mirror  above 
the  mantel,  she  snatched  one  fleeting,  despairing  glance  at  her  white  little  face 
and  smooth  hair,  so  tightly  brushed  back.  It  was  dreadful — dreadful!  The 
Prince  had  come  at  last — and  caught  her  in  calico!  If  only  she  were  not  so 
plain,  so  unornamental,  so  hop>elessly  unattractive!  Of  course  no  one  ever 
noticed  her — but  perhaps,  if  only  she  had  thought  to  rush  up-stairs  and  put 
on  her  lilac  silk  with  the  sprigged  pattern  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  too  late  for  that 
now! 

He  flung  the  door  wide,  brushing  off  the  snow  from  sleeve  and  breast,  sha¬ 
king  his  woolen  cap,  and  baring  his  yellow  head,  on  which  the  curls  grew  rough 
and  vigorous.  Then  he  came  in  and  closed  the  wild  night  out,  shooting  the 
bolts  with  care.  Somehow  the  sight  of  it  sent  thrills  of  delightful  terror  up 
and  down  her  spine.  Then  he  made  her  a  grave  bow  of  salutation,  his  twink¬ 
ling  blue  eyes  taking  her  into  his  confidence  and  challenging  her  imagination, 
her  sense  of  play,  her  capacity  for  finding  life  a  great,  wonderful,  joyous  game. 

“  I  V  E.\R  Princess  of  this  lonely  stronghold,”  said  he,  “is  the  lord  of  the 

I  )  castle  at  home?” 

* — '  “He — he  is  not!”  she  stammered,  smiling  and  blushing.  “The 

storm — he  must  have  stayed  in  Middletown  for  the  night.” 

The  stranger  gave  a  low  whistle.  “Middletown!”  said  he.  “That’s  where  I 
was  bound  for  when  I  lost  my  way  in  the  snow — and,  incidentally,  the  trade 
I  might  have  had  at  the  shopping-center  to-night,  along  with  it.” 

“It’s  twelve  miles  over  the  mountain,”  said  Libby-Ann. 

“Then  it’s  plain  I  can’t  get  there  to-night!”  he  exclaimed,  making  a  wry 
face.  “Great  Scott!  And  to-morrow  is  Christmas!  I  promised  my  mother, 
too,  that  I’d  be  home  for  sure.  But  the  horses  are  dead  beat,  and  so  am  I: 
the  Ark  is  pretty  heavy.  .  .  .  Lovely  Princess,  is  your  royal  mother  visible?” 
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Libby-Ann  shook  her 
head.  “My  mother  is  dead,” 
she 

no  one 

Instantly  his  manner  ' V 

changed.  “Forgive  me!”  he 
gravely  sweetly. 

“Here  1  come  rushing  in  , 

with  my  fooling  and  non-  |  |V^ 

sense,  never  dreaming  that  ^  ^  11  ija^BLS  J||Pl 

you  were  alone.  Please  for- 

give  me — I  only  talk  that  i  ' 

way  to  keep  the  world  as  - — —  ■—  ’  — ^  |  I 

beautiful  and  gay  as  I’d  like  ^ 

to  have  it.  I’m  not  crazy, 
really.  I — I  apologize!” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  said  Libby-Ann,  suddenly,  breath- 
lessly.  “Go  on  that  way,  please!  I  understand!”  ■ 

“You  do?”  he  exclaimed,  coming  a  step  nearer.  A? 

“You  don’t  say!  Good!  But  now  about  my  stay-  ‘  r*,’  T, 

ing  .  .  .  maybe  the  horses  can  go  on  .  .  .  why,  I  -  ^  , 

never  thought  of  there  being  only  a  lone  girl  .  .  .” 

“Of  course  you’ll  stay,”  she  replied,  her  hands 
twisting  nervously  under  her  apron  in  fear  lest  he 
vanish  into  the  night  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  hesitate,  advancing  doubtfully  from  the  door  toward 
which  he  had  instinctively  taken  a  few  steps. 

“Well,  if  you  really  don’t  mind,”  he  began,  smiling  again. 

“A  Wilton  never  turned  away  a  guest  yet!”  she  assured  him,  proudly,  inno¬ 
cently.  “Of  course  you  can  have  the  best  chamber.  And — and  you  must  be 
hungry,  too.  There’s  supper,  and  coffee  all  hot,”  she  added  timidly. 

He  laughed  his  silver  laugh  that  was  like  Christmas  bells  for  gladness. 

“You  are  a  Royal  Princess,  for  sure!”  he  cried,  slipping  out  of  his  great¬ 
coat.  “I  knew  it  at  first  sight — indeed,  as  soon  as  I  saw  your  castle  on  the 
hill,  with  the  light  beckoning  in  the  window!  Coffee?  With  pleasure,  your 
Highness!” 

He  drew  up  the  chair  which  she  indicated,  making  a  delightful  grimace  over 
the  food  like  a  pleased  boy,  as  she  uncovered  it.  He  seemed  p>erfectly  at  home 
and  at  his  ease  once  more,  the  slight  shadow  of  his  hesitation  wholly 
vanquished. 

“I’m  fiercely  hungry,”  he  confessed,  “but  not  so  hungry’  that  I’m  going  to 
turn  cannibal  and  begin  on  you,  so  you  needn’t  look  so  scared,  child!  Cheer 
up,  and  smile  at  a  poor  wanderer.  Honest,  I’m  a  perfectly  desirable  citizen;  a 
good,  respectable  merchant,  though  not  exactly  what  you  might  call  steady, 
seeing  that  I  move  about  a  good  bit,  shop  and  all.  But  otherwise  in 
good  standing,  I  can  tell  you  trulv.  So  don’t  be  afraid.  Princess — smile  a 
little!” 


IT  W  A  .S 
D  R  E  ADFUl.’ 
THE  PRINCE 
HAD  COME  A  I 
LAST  — .A  N  D 
CAUGHT  HI  R 

IN  calico: 


She  brought  him  the  coffee  from  the  hob,  holding  the  hot  handle  with  her 
apron,  her  gray  eyes  wide,  her  timidity  melting.  For  he  was  irresistible  as  the 
west  wind  in  summer,  so  full  of  romance  and  gentle  sport. 

“Feast  well,  O  Prince!”  she  said  shyly,  half-shamefacedly,  scarce  knowing 
herself.  “Feast  well;  the  Ogre  w’ill  not  be  home  to-night!” 

He  dropped  his  fork  in  surprise,  and  his  laugh  rang  out  again,  full  of  delight 
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r.  ,  -  and  encouragement.  “Well! 

•*:|?^-vi  really  understand!”  he  cried, 

IHIISr  s^pringing  up  to  help  her. 

“Here!  Let  me  p>our  that! 
Aren’t  you  going  to  cat, 
your  Highness?” 

“1 — I  guess  maybe  I  will,”  she  answered.  “I  wasn’t  hungry  before,  because 
the  house  is  so — so  alone,  with  father  not  getting  back,  and  all,  but  now  .  .  .” 

“I  know!”  he  nodded.  “House  all  creaks  and  groans,  and  your  heart  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  dow’n!”  He  arranged  a  chair  for  her.  “Now  you  sit  here,  and  let 
me  do  the  waiting.” 

“But  that’s  the  woman’s  work!”  she  protested,  though  feebly.  He  had  such 
a  queer  yet  charming  way  of  sweeping  matters  along,  and  making  the  oddest 
things  seem  all  right. 

“Not  in  my  world,  it  isn’t!”  he  said  firmly.  “In  my  world  the  Prince  serv'es 
his  ladv,  always,  and  the  meanest  task  is  an  honor  when  it  is  performed  for 
her!” 

“How  lovely!”  sighed  Libby-.^nn.  “But — but  .  .  .” 

“But  what?”  he  asked.  “Go  on.  Say  it!  You  have  got  to  get  the  habit 
of  saying  things.  That’s  half  the  fun  of  thinking  them.  Go  on — But  what?” 

“But  are  you  real?"  Libby-Ann  burst  out. 

“Am  I  real?”  he  retorted  gaily.  “Just  watch  me  get  after  this  wonderful 
pie!” 

“Is  it  really  wonderful  pie?”  she  asked  solemnly.  “I — nobody  ever  said 
anything  nice  about  my  cooking  before.” 

“They  didn't!"  He  seemed  astonished.  Then  he  took  a  swallow  of  coffee, 
set  down  the  cup,  and  regarded  her  almost  seriously.  “It’s  magnificent  pie!” 


“OH,  LOVELY 
LITTLE  PRIN- 
CESS,  HOW 
STRANGE  I 
NEVER  HAVE 
FOUND  TRUE 
HAPPINESS  BE¬ 
FORE!” 


he  declared.  “And  I’m  a  good  judge,  too,  for  my  mother  is  some  cook.  But 
what  makes  you  ask  if  I  am  real?  Was  it  my  appearing  so  suddenly?’’ 

She  noddei  .  “Partly,”  she  said. 

“And  what  was  the  rest  of  the  reason?”  he  wondered,  very  frankly,  with 
simple  curiosity.  “Please  tell  me!” 

She  could  deny  him  nothing.  If  he  had  asked  for  the  sun,  she  would  have 
gone  after  it.  Slowly  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  cupboard,  from  beneath 
which  she  drew  the  red-bound  fairy  book.  Somehow  she  could  not  help  doing 
it.  She  did  not  exactly  want  to,  and  yet  she  felt  so  sure  that  he  would  under¬ 
stand!  Op>ening  it  at  her  marker,  she  placed  it  before  him  on  the  table. 

“  ‘And  so  at  last  the  Prince  came  in  his  state  carriage  of  gold,’  ”  he 
read  aloud;  ‘and  the  Ogre,  seeing  his  strength,  did  not  dare  to  keep  the  Prin¬ 
cess.’  ...” 

With  a  sudden  blush  she  snatched  the  book  back,  holding  it  tightly  to  her 
breast,  as  the  crimson  mounted  her  burning  cheeks. 

“Hello!”  said  he,  as  though  all  at  once  he  beheld  her  through  new  eyes. 

With  the  color  in  her  face  she  was  as  nearly  pretty  as  her  tightly  bound  hair 
permitted. 

“I  was  reading  it  when  you  called,”  she  stammered. 

“I  see!”  he  nodded,  that  new  consciousness  still  burning  in  his  eyes.  She 
was  perfectly  w'ell  aware  that  he  was  really  seeing  her  for  the  first  time,  and 
vaguely  wondered  why.  He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  book.  “Let’s  have  it 
back,”  he  begged.  “It  looks  like  a  pretty  story:  I’d  like  to  know  how  it 
ends.” 

“Oh,  no!”  cried  Libby-Ann,  hastily.  “That  is,  the  end  is  no  matter.  I  was 
just  trying  to  show  you  how  I  came  to  wonder  if  you  could  be  real,  and  how  it 
was  that  I  could  understand  the — the  ‘game’!” 

“Because  you  live  just  in  fair\'-tales!”  he  said  softly.  “Poor  little  girl!” 

“You  have  to  live  that  way,  up  here  on  the  farm,”  she  murmured. 

“Yes,  I  supf)ose  so,”  said  he.  “But  then,  you  have  to  anywhere.  Life  is  a 
little  dull,  you  know,  unless  you  make  it  interesting!” 

“Dull?”  cried  Libby-Ann,  dropping  the  last  vestige  of  her  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  “Not  your  life! — wandering  about  from  place  to  place.  Why,  it  must  v 
be  wonderful,  seeing  the  gay  towns  and  the  happy  people,  and  the  theatres, 
and  everj’thing!  I’m  sure  it  must  be  different  from  anything  here!”  ^ 

“I’m  not  so  certain,”  said  he,  slowly.  “I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  places,  that’s  a 
fact;  and  I  haven’t  seen  your  nearest  village.  But  I’d  like  to  bet  that  it’s  no 
different  from  the  rest.”  C  ^ 

“Oh,  but  it  is!”  she  assured  him.  “Middletown  Comers,  five  miles  on —  ^ 

that’s  the  nearest  place — is  awful!  The  people  are  so — so  prim  and  disap- 
proving,  and  never  have  a  good  time.  It’s  an  awfully  mean  little  town.  No-? ! 
body  could  be  really  happy  with  only  Middletown  Corners!” 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  ravished  supper-table,  a  light  shadow  of 
seriousness  over  his  fine  eyes.  “Just  the  same,  it’s  probably  very  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rest  of  the  towns!”  he  declared.  “For  the  people  in  them  are 
much  the  same  the  world  over.  It’s  only  that  there  are  fewer  of  each  sort  of 
people  in  the  small  places.  And  people  like  you  and  me  are  in  the  minority 
eveiy where;  there  are  only  a  few  of  us,  and  never  enough,  even  in  the  big 
cities,  to  make  us  feel  the  strength  of  a  majority.  We’re  always  the  odd  lot, 
and,  in  a  way ,  we’re  bound  to  feel  it.  But  that  doesn’t  matter.  Believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  this :  it  isn’t  the  place  you 
live  in  that  makes  for 
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it's  the  way  you  live!  The  town  doesn’t  matter.  Think!  Why,  if  you  were  to 
move  away  from  here  to-morrow,  you’d  take  yourself  along.  And  your  in¬ 
side  life  would  still  be  your  real  life!  W'hat  folks  really  mean  when  they  say 
they  want  to  leave  a  place  where  they  couldn’t  succeed  in  living  happily,  is, 
that  they  want  to  run  away  from  themselves.  They  want  to  leave  themselves 
behind,  and  it  can’t  be  done!” 

“I  expect  that’s  true,”  said  Libby-Ann.  She  looked  across  at  him  as  though 
in  a  dream,  and  somehow  in  that  instant  her  fear  of  her  father,  of  her  lonely 
life,  of  that  dreaiy  round  of  housework,  melted  into  nothingness,  and  a  new, 
brave  feeling  flooded  her  veins  like  wine. 

“  I  TOO,  used  to  have  the  idea  that  roving  would  help,”  he  went  on  after  a 

I  little  pause;  “that  if  I  went  away  things  would  be  better  with  me.  I  had  a 

*  good  start  in  life;  the  opportunity  for  a  college  education.  And  I  made  a 
bad  mistake.  I  didn’t  make  good,  as  I  should  have  done  after  all  the  sacrifices 
mother  made  to  give  me  my  chance.  I  was  always  dreaming,  loafing,  and  I 
couldn’t  study.  Somehow  the  idea  of  the  university  and  a  profession  didn’t 
interest  me.  And  when  the  time  came,  I  couldn’t  pass  the  examinations,  and 
there  was  no  more  money  for  tutoring  .  .  .  and  later,  when  I  saw  how  disap¬ 
pointed  mother  was  in  me,  and  how  the  friends  and  neighbors  talked,  I  thought 
I’d  get  away,  that  the  town  was  no  place  for  me,  and  that  I’d  have  to  go  to 
some  better  place  to  make  a  decently  happy  life  for  myself.  Well,  I’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded  pretty  fairly.  I  make  a  good  living,  too,  and  can  take  care  of  mother 
now.  But  it  wasn’t  because  I  took  my  body  away  from  home  that  I  succeed¬ 
ed.  It  was  because  I  learned  to  live  inside  my  b^y.  And  by  doing  that  the 
verv'  best  I  could — I  got  along.” 

He  finished  off  with  a  sigh  and,  rising  from  the  table,  went  closer  to  the 
hearth,  piling  on  new  logs.  Spellbound,  Libby-Ann  followed.  And  when  he 
found  a  seat  close  to  the  blaze,  she  took  a  place  opposite  him  on  a  cushion. 
The  lamp  had  flickered  and  burned  out,  leaving  the  room  with  only  the  fire¬ 
light,  but  neither  of  them  noted  the  fact.  The  comers  filled  with  shadows, 
crouching  and  mysterious,  and  across  the  low  ceiling  other  shadows  of  a  gayer 
sort  danced  in  company  with  the  flames.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the  warm 
odor  of  the  crackling  pine  and  the  smooth  smoke  of  dry  applewood.  The 
glow  of  the  fire  w'as  reflected  on  Libby-.\nn’s  cheeks,  and  her  gray  eyes  were 
verv'  wide.  Some  mystic  and  tender  spirit  had  crept  into  the  room,  enclosing 
the  two  of  them  as  though  in  a  mist.  Her  heart  beat  so  that  it  almost 
pained,  and  yet  she  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise!  Presently  he  spoke 
again : 

“I’d  like  you  to  know  my  mother,”  he  said  dreamily.  And  the  words  seem¬ 
ed  to  increase  immeasurably  their  intimacy.  “She  is  so  dear,  so  wonderful 
and  patient.  She  is  like  one  of  the  wise  women  of  the  Bible — ‘She  op>eneth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.’  Often  I  see  her 
in  my  imagination,  when  I’m  driving  my  shop  over  the  quiet  roads,  and  there 
is  no  sound  but  the  birds,  and  the  rustle  of  hidden  creatures  in  the  woods,  and 
the  tinkle  of  my  horses’  little  silver  bells  as  they  pull  me  along  in  my  ‘state 
carriage  of  gold.’  And  there  she  is,  waiting  for  my  return,  always  so  glad  to 
greet  me  with  her  quiet  ‘Well,  son!’  ...  I’d  like  you  to  know  her!” 

Libby-.Ann  said  nothing,  but  leaned  a  little  closer  to  the  fire,  a  queer,  tight 
feeling  in  her  throat.  strand  of  her  hair  came  unfastened  and,  falling  over 
her  shoulder,  curled  along  the  curx’e  of  her  flushed  cheek.  With  a  quick  ges¬ 
ture  she  tried  to  replace  it;  but  instantly  his  hand  was  on  hers. 


“Don’t!”  he  begged,  in  a  husky  voice.  “It  is  beautiful  like  that.  You  are 
beautiful!" 

“No,  no!”  said  Libby-Ann,  faintly.  Then  the  rest  of  her  hair  followed  the 
first  strand,  so  that  her  face  was  enveloped  in  a  surprising  cascade  of  little 
curls.  .\nd  Libby-Ann,  looking  into  his  eyes,  saw  that  she  was  a  woman. 
That  strange,  intoxicating  mist  was  enwrapping  them  closer  now.  He  bent 
near,  taking  Ixith  her  hands  in  his,  his  face  very  grave,  his  silver  voice  low’  and 
vibrant. 

“Oh,  lovely  little  imprisoned  Princess!”  said  he.  “How  strange  that  I 
should  have  traveled  so  many  roads,  and  never  found  true  happiness  before! 
I  thought  that  I  was  looking  for  success,  for  pieace,  for  a  thousand  different 
things,  while  all  the  time  I  was  really  searching  just  for — you!" 

She  felt  herself  being  drawn  tow’ard  him,  very  slowly,  nearer  and  nearer, 
into  those  great,  strong  arms.  And  then,  sudden  and  terribly  beautiful  as  a 
lightning  bolt,  their  lips  had  met. 

For  an  incalculable  jjeriod  the  world  spun  under  her,  and  the  raging  storm 
without  seemed  a  puny  thing  to  the  storm  within  her.  At  last  he  put  her 
away,  almost  roughly,  and  arose.  Trembling,  she  watched  him,  feeling  trans¬ 
formed,  glorified.  With  a  heav’y  movement  he  passed  a  hand  over  his  eyes. 
“No!”  he  muttered,  placing  the  table  between  them,  as  if  he  feared  to  touch 
her.  Then  he  spoke  to  her.  The  room  was  almost  in  darkness  now,  the  red 
coals  on  the  hearth  serving  more  to  shadow  than  to  reveal  his  face.  “It  is 
late,”  said  he,  sharply.  “You  must  go  to  bed.” 

She  was  stunned,  jolted  heavily  back  to  earth.  But  bravely,  though  won- 
deringly,  she  faced  this  sudden  change.  “But  your  room — I  must  make  up 
the  bed  ...”  she  began. 

“Nev’er  mind  me— I  will  sleep  here!”  he  replied  briefly.  “But  please,  will 
you  go  now’,  at  once — I — please!" 

“Very  well,”  said  Libby-Ann,  deeply  w’ounded  and  terribly  confused. 

She  lit  a  candle,  and  w’ent  to  the  door  with  leaden  steps.  He  follow’ed, 
opening  the  door  for  her.  Then  he  stopped  her  w’ith  a  gesture,  and  by  the 
candle’s  light  she  saw’  that  though  his  lips  w’ere  set,  his  eyes  w’ere  miraculously 
tender  still.  “Little  Princess!”  said  he.  “What  is  your  name?” 

“Libby-Ann,”  she  told  him;  the  homely  sound  of  it  seemed  to  typify  all  her 
drab  e.xistence. 

“Elizabeth-Ann!”  said  he,  smiling  now’.  “Two  of 
England’s  queens!” 

“.•\nd  what  is  your  name?”  she  asked. 

“My  name  is  Freedom  Day,”  said  he.  j 

Then  he  kissed  her  hand,  just  in  the  manner  of  the  •  j 

courtly  Prince  he  looked,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her 
softly.  .  .  . 

The  Christmas 
dawn  w’as  clear 
and  cold  as  Libby- 
Ann,  her  curls 
caught  up  beguil- 
ingly  in  a  snood 
of  blue  ribband, 
crept  quietly 
dow’n  the  stairs. 

Far  off  in  the  east 


HE  KISSED 
HER  HAND. 
JUST  IN  THE 
MANNER  OF 
THE  COURTLY 
PRINCE  HE 
LOOKED 


the  crimson  sun  was  sending  advance  rays  over  the  glistening  fields  of  snow, 
tinting  the  heav’y-laden  branches  of  the  trees  with  rosy  hues,  gleaming  on  icicled 
eaves  and  frosted  hedgerows.  The  world  was  intensely  still,  intensely  glad,  as 
though  the  whole  universe  laughed  for  holy  joy. 

Very  softly  Libby-Ann  entered  the  kitchen,  bending  swiftly  and  silently  over 
the  soon  cheerily  crackling  stove  and  the  preparations  for  breakfast. 

Then,  when  all  was  ready,  she  tapped  upon  the  door  of  the  living-room, 
smiling  to  herself  the  while.  There  was  no  response.  With  apprehension 
creeping  over  her  like  an  icy  cloud,  she  waited  a  breathless  moment,  and 
knocked  again,  louder.  Still  the  intense  quiet,  broken  only  by  the  snapping 
of  the  kitchen  fire.  Then,  with  a  desperate  movement,  she  op>ened  the  door. 

The  living-room  was  empty! 


DESP.\IR  swept  over  her  like  a  stom.  Gone!  He  was  gone!  Impos¬ 
sible!  After  last  night,  after  the  beginning  of  life  for  her!  With  stumb¬ 
ling  feet  she  manag^  to  reach  the  east  window,  and  looked  out. 

There  on  the  smooth  new  snow  lay  the  evidence,  damning,  irrefutable — a 
heavy  wagon-track,  and  the  mark  of  horses’  hoofs,  breaking  the  sparkling  sur¬ 
face,  leading  away — away  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  clean-cut  and  clear,  into 
the  distance,  into  the  shining,  unknown  world.  With  a  heavy  sob  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms,  and  kneeling  there  by  the  frosted  glass,  the  cold  light 
shining  full  upon  her,  she  wept  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  Time  pass¬ 
ed,  unreckoned,  hideous.  She  could  not  live,  she  could  not!  But  at  length 
she  gathered  her  miserable  little  body  from  the  floor  and  turned  to  the  mirror 
above  the  cold  hearth.  From  it  her  tear-stained  face  stared  back  at  her  out 
of  a  tangled  mass  of  curls. 

“No  use  for  them  now!”  she  murmured,  gathering  them  up  and  unmerci¬ 
fully  twisting  them  into  their  accustomed  sleekness. 

Resolutely  she  turned  away  and,  choking  back  a  sob,  set  about  clearing  the 
disordered  table.  The  drearj’  monotony  of  her  life  had  begun  again.  There 
was  the  butter  and  the  cake.  There  was  the  plate  of  cold  meat,  there  was  .  .  . 

Amazed,  she  picked  it  up:  a  huge  round  box  with  a  pattern  of  holly  on  it 
and  tied  with  a  great  crimson  satin  ribband  which  held  in  place  a  pair  of  little 
gilt  tongs.  Candy!  A  box  of  candy  of  a  size  and  beauty  beyond  belief.  And, 
better  still,  a  little  note.  W’ith  shaking  fingers  she  opened  it  and  read. 

“Dear!”  said  the  note — and  the  silver  voice  seemed  to  be  speaking.  “Dear! 
I  have  gone  off  early  so  as  surely  not  to  disappoint  my  mother.  Merr\’  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  my  best  box  of  candy  to  you.  I  will  be  back  on  New  Year’s  Day,  to 
DECORATIONS  face  the  Ogre  and  to  finish  the  fair>'-stor\’.  I  love  you.  Freedom.” 

•  BY 


HAROLD  SICHEL 


^  After  a  moment  the  world  began  going  around  again.  Suddenly  the  sun 
came  over  the  hill,  and  laughed  in  at  the  window.  Marveling,  Libby-Ann 
lifted  the  gorgeous  box  to  her  breast,  crushing  the  lovely  crimson  ribbands  all 
unheeding.  And  there  beneath  it  lay  the  book  of  fairy-tales,  of>en  at  her  story, 
the  end  of  which  had  been  lightly  underscored  with  pencil. 

“And  so  at  last  the  Prince  came  in  his  state  carriage  of  gold,”  she  read,  “and 
the  Ogre,  seeing  his  strength,  did  not  dare  to  keep  the  Princess.”  (Over  to 
the  next  page —  oh,  quickly!)  “And  so  they  were  married  and  lived  happily 
ever  after !“ 

“Oh!”  said  Libby-Ann.  And  all  at  once  she  set  down  the  box  of  candy  and 
^the  note,  and  began  flufling  out  her  hair! 
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HE  ROLLED 

- EYES  AT 

minute  we  set  eyes  on  Hannis  we  had  him  numbered  and  miss  daisy  as 
Y  '  pigeon  holed — or  so  we  thought.  Old  Fuerst,  our  chief,  picked  he  asked  for 

I  f  him  up  out  in  Cincinnati,  to  take  young  Iverson’s  territor>'.  He 

t  tm  i  came  with  a  good  record  for  sales  from  another  paint  concern, 

[i  llr  ^  and  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  he  made  good — A  No.  i  good — 

^  .*  — with  us  from  the  start — selling  paint.  But  he  didn’t  stand  any¬ 
where  on  anything  else. 

The  first  time  he  blew  into  the  central  office,  he  sent  shudders  over  the 
whole  force.  Miss  Daisy,  the  stenographer,  was  in,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
older  boys  in  off  the  beat,  waiting  to  see  the  chief.  They’d  been  chaffing  and 
laughing  at  the  old  gait  for  a  half-hour  when  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Hannis  and  sat  down.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  for  two  minutes. 

If  ever  a  man  was  the  living  contradiction,  apparently,  of  all  the  rules  ever 
laid  dow’n  for  a  salesman’s  correct  deportment  and  appearance,  that  man  was 
Hannis.  He  was  one  of  those  everlasting  exceptions,  who  succeed  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of.  He  looked  like  a  barkeep  in  Sunday  clothes,  or  a  race-track 
tout,  or  a  melodrama  villain.  You  noticed  his  pants  and  vest  first.  Flash, 
very’.  Almost  as  soon  you  noticed  his  thick  watch-chain  and  his  heavy  rings, 
and  his  hard,  glossy  red  cheeks  and  mustachio.  Not  mustache — mustachio. 

The  ends  looked  like  the  last  two  letters.  He  had  black,  not-at-all-bashful 


eyes,  and  he  rolled  them  now  at  quiet  Miss  Daisy  as  he 
asked  for  the  boss. 

Conversation  went  on  rather  crippled  after  that.  It 
never  did  go  smoothly  in  the  presence  of  Hannis.  No  one 
liked  him  from  the  start.  We  fellows  of  the  sales  force, 
under  the  chief’s  example,  had  grown  pretty  clubby  to¬ 
gether.  When  we  got  in  off  our  territories  we  held  ex¬ 
perience  meetings,  generally,  and  usually  had  a  little  game 
when  business  was  done.  We’d  all  been  on  the  force  pretty 
long,  and  knew  one  another’s  affairs.  n?  n 

We  knew  when  Markham’s  oldest  boy  went  down  with  ®  UERST 
appendicitis — we  chipp)ed  together  and  sent  him  flowers;  we  knew  when  Lester 
expected  the  third  addition  to  his  family;  how  long  Hopkins’s  wife  was  laid 
up  with  rheumatism,  and  what  a  struggle  he  had  with  his  “help;”  we  knew, 
in  fact,  pretty  much  everything.  We  were  like  a  family,  and  gossiped  like  a 
set  of  old  squaws.  However,  we  didn’t  intend  to  gossip  with  Hannis. 

It  may  have  been  unfriendly,  but  the  man  irritat^  us.  The  Original  Four- 
Flusher,  Roddy  called  him.  He  didn’t  talk  much  the  first  few  times  he  met  us. 
When  he  did,  it  was  with  a  loud  “I  tell  you  so”  sort  of  manner  that  turned 
one’s  stomach.  We  had  an  idea  that  if  we  got  careless  and  encouraged  him, 
he’d  go  the  limit  on  the  talk  question.  We  weren’t  wrong. 

One  night,  the  boys  were  rela.xing  over  pK)ker  in  the  room  old  Fuerst  lets  us 
use  as  our  “club.”  We’d  been  a  little  noisy  and  lively,  chiefly,  we  pretended, 
because  of  Stanning.  He’s  our  youngest  member,  and  had  been  presented  with 
his  first  heir  that  day.  It  got  all  of  us  a  little — sympathy  I  suppose,  for  we’d 
all  been  there. 

Anyway,  we  were  quite  happy  until  in  walks  Hannis  and  hangs  up  his  hat. 
He  had  just  come  in  off  his  third  trip  and  had  made  a  record  selling,  and  I 
suppose  he  felt  happy,  too. 


i 


old  in  May,  and  dam  it,  if  there’s  anything  he’s  not  up  to,  lead  me  to  it.  Spit 
an’  image  of  his  daddy,  he  is  .  .  .  and  smart.  .  .  He  chuckled  suddenly, 
his  red  cheeks  getting  redder,  as  though  he  were  convulsed  by  some  remem¬ 
bered  exploit.  “I  wish  you’d  hear  him.  .  .  He  slapped  his  thick  leg  and 
laughed  suddenly.  “Why,  only  a  week  or  so  ago  he  says  to  me — there  was  a 
little  burro-mule  the  children  was  riding  at  five  cents  per — and  he  says,  s’e, 
‘Pop,  I  want  to  burro  a  nickel  off  you.  I  want  to  get  a  ride.’  ” 

He  choked  with  his  own  chuckling  and  slapped  himself  again.  “Goddy!” 
he  brought  out,  strangling. 

“Well,  now — that’s  nice,”  said  old  Roddy,  “they’re  the  real  thing,  all  right. 
I’ve  got  three  of  my  own” — old  Roddy  in  a  mild  way  does  the  paternal  brag, 
too. 

Hannis  nodded  and  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  vest-pockets. 

“I  tell  you,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “it’s  the  finest  feeling  in  the  world.  Pulls 
out  the  best  in  you.  There  isn’t  anything  I  wouldn’t  tackle  for  that  grand 
little  fellow  out  home.  Keeps  a  fellow  young.  Makes  him  all  over.  Keeps 
him  straight,  too.  And  entertaining!  My  good  gosh,  if  I  told  you  some  of 
the  things  that  boy  of  mine  says,  you  wouldn’t  believe  it.  Why,  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  says,  s’e,  ‘Mom,  does  a  duck  float  or  swim?’  Hee-hee — gosh!” 

What’s  the  use  to  go  on?  That  was  the  beginning  and  introduction  of  the 
Grand  Little  Fellow  at  New  Rochelle,  for  the  oflice  force. 

Every  two  w’eeks,  when  Hannis  finished  a  trip,  he’d  hang  over  two  full  days, 
and  we’d  hear  fresh  chapters  from  the  life  of  the  Grand  One. 

“It’s  like  a  ‘Black  Box’  series — or  the  ‘Adventures  of  Kathlyn’,”  Perkins 
gmmbled.  “He  caught  me  for  fifteen  minutes  going  out  to  lunch,  and  gave 
me  the  latest.” 

“Have  ye  been  after  hearing  what  my  grand  little  felly  was  sayin’  only  last 
week?  He  says,  s’e,  ‘Pop,  why  is  a  lobster  a  lobster?’  ”  Big  McCormick  used 
to  imitate  Hannis  to  us  between  whiles. 

“I’ll  bet  the  boy’s  a  regular  young  hellion — must  be  if  even  half  what  Hannis 
says  is  true.  I  can  just  see  the  ‘spit  an’  image.’  One  of 
those  black  pop-eyed  little  devnls,  all  red  cheek  and  homy 

We  got  what  fun  we  could  out  of  it,  but  we  got  pretty 


MISS  DAISY 
USED  TO 
PITCH  INTO 
US. 
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sick  of  it,  too.  Over  cards,  “smoke-talk,”  or  at  lunch¬ 
eon,  if  Hannis  came  in,  everything  went  by  the 
board — whether  he  got  any  encoiu^gement  or  not — 
for  talk  about  his  boy.  I  must  say  the  youngster 
seemed  like  a  bright,  lively  number.  If  we  had  liked 
Hannis  better - 1 

Miss  Daisy  got  her  full  share,  too.  She  didn’t  seem 
to  mind,  having  kept  a  warm  heart,  even  after  twenty 
years  as  a  steno. 

“And  how’s  the  little  lad?”  we’d  hear  her  ask. 


“l^INE,”  Hannis  would  brag,  “cornin’  on  lively  ^  1  F'ffijnSi 

H  as  a  clipper.  Gone  into  the  third  reader.  He  LinCBal 

^  got  that  note  of  yours,  and  he  says  to  tell  you  jjlm  || ;  a  I UnHRfl 

he  read  it  easy  as  anything.  He  says,  ‘Tell  her,’  s’e,  u|  I 

‘my  typewriter’s  out  of  order,  or  I’d  write  her  a  jfuiu  p  .  jaBBlj 

line  myself.’  He’s  a  fine  boy,  Miss  Daisy” — etc.,  ml 

Miss  Daisy  used  to  pitch  into  us.  “You’re  hard 
on  Mr.  Hannis,  I  think.  Any  one  can  see  he’s  a 
good  father.  Simply  devoted.  I  don’t  see  why  you 
don’t  care  to  hear  about  his  boy.  Seems  like  a  nice  ['  'WjMjr 

“If  you  want  to  know  the  truth.  Miss  Daisy —  I  j  |  »• 

we’re  all  jealous,”  Roddy  would  answer.  “Hannis’s  H  |  (y 

grand  little  fellow  has  our  offerings  skinned.  Be-  '  gjjy  1 /( 

sides,  when  Stanning  wants  to  talk  about  young  Wl  j|||^ 

Stanning’s  first  tooth,  or  Chapman  begins  on  the  ^ 

trouble  they  had  with  his  youngster’s  vaccination, 
or  I  get  to  telling  about  little  Ben’s  historj'-marks, 

Hannis  stuffs  it  all  down  our  throats  telling  what  -  ^ 

the  ‘grand  one’s’  tooth  or  vaccine  or  historj’  record  has  been.  We’re  peeved,  > 
that’s  all.”  r’>  .N 

At  Christmas  time,  we  were  accustomed  to  send  the  youngsters  of  the  force 
an  “office  offering.”  We  included  Hannis,  of  course.  We  sent  the  “grand 
one”  a  fine  rocking-horse,  gray-and-white  markings,  long  tail  and  mane,  red 
saddle,  steel  springs — stout  enough  to  last  the  average  boy  some  years. 

Hannis  thanked  us  p>ersonally  after  New  Year’s.  His  face  was  genuinely 
moved,  his  voice  actually  husky  with  gratitude. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said  solemnly,  “I’d  give  a  lot  if  you  could  have  seen  my 
little  chap’s  face  when  he  got  that  horse.”  Then  he  began  to  chuckle.  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said,  “mebbe  it  will  surprise  you  to  know  that  there  isn’t  a  hair 
left  to  that  horse’s  tail  or  mane  to-night.”  He  paused  and  chuckled  harder. 
“Gentlemen,  what  would  you  say,  if  I  tell  you  there  isn’t  any  head  to  that 
rocking-horse  to-night?” —  his  face  got  almost  purple — “What  would  you  s-say 
— hee,  hee — if — foo — if  I  told  you — ha,  ha — there  isn't  any  rocking-horse  at 
all  to-night?"  He  went  off  into  a  semi-convulsion  over  it,  ending  with  his 
favorite  slap  and  “Goddy.” 

“Well,”  said  Perkins  slowly,  “that’s  nifty  work.  But  if  he  enjoyed  doing 
it - ” 

“Enjoyed  it!”  Hannis  sat  and  boiled  over  with  chuckles  for  five  minutes. 

That  was  New  Year.  At  regular  intervals  from  then  imtil  spring  we  kept 
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getting  the  bulletins  from  New  Rochelle.  Mostly  we  paid  no  attention,  and 
of  course  it  came  in  concentrated  doses,  for  times  when  we  and  Hannis  were 
out  selling  paint  we  forgot  all  about  it.  We’d  got  used  to  being  bored  about  it 
long  before  summer  set  in,  so  that  Hannis’s  uninvited  monologues  rolled  off 
our  surface  pretty  well. 

It  was  in  May,  some  time,  that  one  evening  he  entertained  us  longer  and 
more  richly  than  usual.  A  new  fellow,  a  nice  likable  chap,  had  joined  the 
force  a  few  weeks  before,  and  I  suppose  the  chance  for  a  new  audience  moved 
Hannis.  Anyway,  he  put  over  a  tall  line  about  his  young  one. 

The  new  fellow.  Hall,  yawned  considerably,  and  finally  tried  to  break  it  up 
by  chaffing. 

“Looky  here,  Mr.  Hannis,”  he  said,  “it’s  all  very  well  to  keep  on  talking 
this  way.  We  can’t  contradict  you.  That’s  what  strikes  me  as  unfair.  You’ve 
been  entertaining  us  fellows  off  and  on  for  weeks,  but  we’ve  never  had  a  peep 
at  the  goods.  V^y  don’t  you  fetch  him  over  here  and  show  him  off  to  us? 
I’d  like  to  see  the  paragon.” 

This  was  just  the  idea  Roddy  and  some  of  us  had  been  dreading — one  Han¬ 
nis  being  plenty — and  Roddy  groaned  a  little.  But  Hannis  didn’t  seem  to 
light  up  on  the  idea. 

“Fetch  him  over?”  he  repeated.  “We-e-11 - ” 

“Yes,”  said  Hall,  “if  you  can.  D’you  know,  Hannis,  I’m  kinda  inclined  to 
the  idea  that  he’s  a  fake?  I  don’t  believe  you’ve  got  any  boy  out  there,”  he 
jollied. 

It  was  funny  to  see  the  effect  on  Hannis.  He  seemed  to  get  a  little  pale 
for  a  minute.  He  looked  as  if  he  actually  felt  pain.  Your  four-flusher  can’t 
stand  even  the  echo  of  a  doubt.  Then  he  creased  up  his  face  and  began  to 
laugh. 

“My  gosh,  that  is  a  good  one,”  he  laughed.  “Well — I  will.  I’ll  fetch  him 
over  Saturday,  sure  as  shooting.  You  gentlemen  may  as  well 
get  the  blue  ribbon  ready — and  stand  for  the  cigars.” 

“W'e  w'ill,”  says  Hall  solemnly,  “and  cakes  and  ice-cream 
besides  for  the  young  ’un.  But  mind  you,  Hannis,  if  he  don’t 
come  up  to  the  mark!  He’s  got  to  back  all  these  statements 
of  yours!” 

Hannis  laughed.  “I  should  worry,”  he  said,  “you’re  going 
to  get  the  surprise  of  your  lives.  You’re  going  to  see  some  boy.” 
That  was  Thursday  noon. 

He  w’as  in  a  few  minutes  again  on  Friday  and  he  referred  to  it 
“Saturday  at  noon  sharp,”  he  promised,  “he’ll  be  here.” 
But  he  wasn’t.  Hannis  came  into  the  office  with  a  long  face 
just  after  noon.  “That’s  the  devil  of  being  on  the  road,”  he 
said  to  Miss  Daisy’s  inquiries.  “Family  makes  plans,  and 
you’re  never  on.  Can’t  put  my  little  scheme  through  to-day. 
Have  to  wait  a  week  or  so.  Cigars  are  on  me.  Wife  promisd 
to  take  the  boy  to  the  Zoo,  this  time.” 

“Dangerous  scheme.  I’d  be  afraid  they’d  keep  him  there,” 
Perkins  mumbled  to  himself. 

We  weren’t  any  of  us  very  keen  about  meeting  the  New 
Rochelle  w’onder. 

Some  weeks  went  by.  We’d  put  the  Hannises  out  of  our 
minds  again.  Then  one  evening  Roddy  and  I  finished  a  round 
and  got  into  the  office  early. 


“SOMEBODY  ELSE 
BUILT  IT,”  RODDY 
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“See  here,”  said  Roddy,  “I’ve  been  bit  by  the  fishing- 
bug.  I’m  going  to  lay  off  early  next  month  a  few  days. 
What  do  you  say  to  takin’  a  run  up  to  the  Adirondacks?” 

I  said  yes,  if  I  could  manage  it,  and  we  talked  in  the 
usual  spring-fishing  style. 

Both  were  excellent  hot-air  fishermen.  We  got  excited 
over  baits.  Finally  Roddy,  since  it  was  a  nice  evening, 
said  we  might  run  out  to  New  Rochelle  and  see  a  cousin 
of  his  who  was  a  trout  expert  and  get  advice  about  tackle, 
etc. 

I  had  no  objection,  so  we  made  the  trip  together. 
Roddy  hadn’t  seen  the  cousin  in  nearly  two  years,  so  when 
we  got  to  New  Rochelle  it  wasn’t  at  all  surprising  to  learn 
that  he  had  sold  his  bungalow  and  moved  away  two 
months  before. 

We  fooled  around  a  little,  looking  the  place  over,  and 
the  idea  seemed  to  strike  us  simultaneously. 

“Hannis,”  we  said  together. 

“The  ‘grand  one’ — sure  enough,”  said  Roddy.  “Now’s  j 
a  good  chance  to  look  him  over.” 

“THE  SAD-  “Oh,  rats,”  I  said,  “let’s  not  go  bothering  them!  We  don’t  care  about  him. 

DEST  EYES  I  R’W  only  make  him  more  intimate - ” 

EVER  LOOKED  “I  d’  know’,”  Roddy  seemed  taken  with  the  idea;  “let’s  go  have  a  look  at 
our  friend.  He  ended  his  trip  yesterday - ” 

Well,  the  upshot  was,  we  got  a  drug-clerk  to  help  us.  Presently  we  learned 
where  Hannis  lived. 

It  was  a  stiffish  walk  into  one  of  the  farthest  nooks,  but  a  nice-looking  house 
when  we  got  close. 

“Somebody  else  built  it,”  Roddy  mumbled. 

There  were  a  great  many  climbing  roses,  and  a  tall  hedge,  and  some  large 
spruce-trees.  There  were  no  other  houses  close  by. 

“Fanc>'  our  flash  friend  chumming  up  with  this  kind  of  hermitage,”  Roddy 
grinned. 

We  went  up  the  concrete  walk  to  the  front  door,  but  we  didn’t  ring.  The 
sound  of  a  voice  came  around  from  the  side — Hannis’s  brassy  bass.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  singing  something,  and  Roddy  nudged  me. 

“Papa  cooing  to  his  paragon.  Let’s  go  round  and  surprise  him.”  r 

A  light  came  through  two  long,  wide-open  French  windows  on  the  side 
veranda.  We  walked  right  up  to  one. 

“Evening,  Hannis,”  called  Roddy. 

He  spoke  before  he  really  saw. 

Hannis  sat  in  a  rocker  beside  the  light.  He  w’as  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
half-crooning,  as  we  had  thought.  Some  one — something — sat  on  his  lap, 
huddled  in  his  arms.  It  was  very  still  for  a  second,  and  we  got  a  full  look.  It 
was  a  boy — or  what  God  meant  for  a  boy.  Tw’elve  or  thirteen,  at  a 
guess,  he  looked:  the  long,  wasted  arms  and  legs  told  that.  You 
couldn’t  tell  about  the  rest.  The  body  was  shrunk  and  gnarled  out 
of  all  human  semblance;  the  head  hung  dow’n,  lolling,  uncontrolled, 
on  Hannis’s  breast.  The  wan,  white  face  was  utterly  vacant,  mouth 
agape,  eyes  wide,  unseeing. 

And  it  W’as  to  this  Hannis  had  been  crooning.  .  .  . 

He  didn’t  recognize  us  for  a  minute — Hannis — then  he  rose 
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slowly,  and  without  speaking.  He  held  that  piteous  thing  of  his  m  one  arm, 
and  tried  futilely  to  shield  its  poor  idiot  face  with  the  other. 

His  own  face — God!  There  was  torture,  there  was  shame,  there  was  fury 
in  it.  But  more  than  all  there  was  something  grand.  Something  elemental, 
defiant,  too — a  sort  of  despairing  fatherhood  that  would  stand  to  the  last  ditch 
for  its  own! 

Roddy  found  his  voice  first — a  dry,  cracked  voice.  “I — excuse  us.  We — 
we  happened  out  here.  Not — intrude  .  .  he  put  out  his  hand,  not  finding 
any  more  words. 

HANNIS  did  not  speak.  He  stood  there  very  still,  holding  that  broken 
child  against  his  breast,  half-shielding  it  with  his  thick  hand  (the  light 
fell  bright  on  his  heavy,  flashy  ring). 

Somehow  we  found  our  legs  and  moved.  We  went  off  that  veranda  silently, 
without  another  word. 

“God!”  Roddy  whispered. 

Something  moved  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  gate,  and  a  woman  came  to  meet 
us — a  sweet-faced  little  woman  writh  the  saddest  eyes  I  ever  looked  at. 

“Oh,”  she  cried  softly,  “don’t,  please,  be  offend^.  Mr.  Hannis  wall  feel  so 
bad  to-morrow  about  it — but  he  was  so  taken  by  surprise —  We — we  never 
see  any  one  out  here.  We — we’re  not  anxious  to,  you  understand.”  She 
clasped  her  hands  tensely.  “You’re  Mr.  Roddy,  aren’t  you? — and  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Hannis  has  described  you —  Oh,  you  don’t  know,  you  can  never  under¬ 
stand  what  this  means  to  Mr.  Hannis —  He  couldn't  speak  to  you — or  make 
you  welcome.” 

Roddy  stopp)ed  her.  His  voice  was  broken.  “Mrs.  Hannis — Td  give  any¬ 
thing — anything  if  we  hadn’t - ” 

“Oh,  I  know — and  it’s  all  right.  You’re  very  kind.  When  Mr.  Hannis  is 
over  the  shock  and  sees  things  clearly.  ...  You  know,  he — he’s  sensitive 
and  proud.  That’s  why  we  came  here  to  stay.  It’s  so  out  of  the  way.  It’s 
hard  for  both  of  us — but  I  think  it’s  the  worst  for  Mr.  Hannis.  He’s — never 
seemed  to  really  be  himself  since.  .  .  .  You  see  /  had  had  Laddie  all  his  “oh,**  she 
baby  years — that  was  something;  but  Mr.  Hannis  was 

looking  forward  to — to  being  his  companion  and  chum  and  .  i  dont  be  of 

all  that — and  then — w’hen  ...” 

“You  mean — this  is  recent?” 

“Five  years,”  she  said.  “He  was  seven  in  May,  just 
the  week  before  he  was  taken  sick.  Paralysis  ...  we 
fought  hard  and — we  saved  his  life.  Mr.  Hannis  has  never 
been  the  same  .  .  .  Nights  he  sometimes  goes  almost 
crazy.  You  see.  Laddie  was  such  a  bright,  cunning,  lively 
little  fellow.  He  followed  his  papa  everywhere,  and  said 
so  many  cute  little  things.  He  was  put  into  the  Third 
Reader  just  before —  His  papa  always  thinks  of  those 
days — and  talks  of  them.  He  keeps  hoping  for  him  now, 
but  of  course  there  really  is  no  hope — ”  There  were  no  i.p'_ 
tears  in  her  eyes.  All  the  tears  that  ever  were, 
spoke  in  her  voice. 

“Oh,  he’s  still  the  apple  of  his  papa’s  eye.  He 
knows  his  papa.  And  really,  Jim — Mr.  Hannis — 
is  so  good  to  him  and  so  gentle — like  a  woman, 
really — but  of  course — !  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry!  Mr.  ‘ 
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Hannis — when  he  realizes  to-morrow — he’ll  feel  dreadful  not  to  have  asked  you 
in — or  spoken  to  you - ” 

Somehow  we  got  away.  Roddy  was  shaken  clear  through,  and  I  felt  like 
plajing  the  cry-baby  ...  I  have  two  boys  of  my  own — no  paragons,  but - - 

“It’s  memory — he’s  living  on  memory.  All  he’s  got,”  R<^dy  blurted. 
“Carr,  I’d  give  years  of  my  life — anything — not  to  have  gone  in  on  him.  God, 
it  was  like  looking  into  the  man’s  naked  heart!” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “but  how  could  we  know?  He  w’on’t  resent  it  when  he  comes 
to  think  it  over.  Best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  to  ourselves.” 


“He  knows  we’ve  called  his  bluff.  I  call 


“I 

I  couldn’t  get  away  from  them. 

what  he’s  got  one  rotten  deal.  .  .  .” 

Well,  we  did  intend  to  lie  low  and  say  nothing,  but  one  way  and  another 
the  thing  got  around.  I  only  told  two  or  three  myself,  so  Roddy —  Anyhow, 
the  boys  were  mighty  sympathetic.  They  were  all  ready  to  spill  over  on  Han¬ 
nis — if  they’d  had  a  chance.  But  he  wasn’t  giving  them  any.  He  never  came 
near  us.  Twice  he  went  on  his  territory,  and  reported  to  the  chief  on  the 
phone  or  outside. 

Of  course,  though,  this  couldn’t  last.  It  was  a  rainy  night  late  in  June 
when  we  saw  him  again.  We  were  just  sitting  down  to  a  little  game  when  we 
heard  feet  outside;  and  the  door  oj>ened  and  in  came  Hannis.  You  could  have 
heard  a  feather  fall.  He  stood  just  inside  looking  at  us.  He  looked  older, 
thinner — a  little  sheepish,  too — and  a  lot  of  his  high  color  seemed  to  have 
faded  out.  Then  he  said,  quietly:  “Evening,  gentlemen.” 

Roddy  came  to  life  then.  “Hello,  Hannis,”  he  said.  “Glad  to  see  you 
back.  We  were  just  sitting  down  to  pinochle.  Got  a  place,  if  you’ll  join  us - ” 

It  was  the  first  time  he’d  ever  been  asked,  and  Hannis  got  a  little  pale,  and 
looked  around  at  us.  All  at  once  he  seemed  to  know  that  we  all  knew.  .  .  . 
He  tried  to  pull  himself  together,  but  his  mouth  twitched.  I  thought  he’d 
blubber,  for  a  minute.  It  was  Roddy  who  saved  all  of  us.  He  went  right  at 
Hannis  like  a  surgeon,  cutting  right  into  the  raw  wound  to  cleanse  it. 

“Ever  since  that  night  at  New  Rochelle,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  you,  Han¬ 
nis.  How’s  the  little  shaver  coming  on? — we’ve  all  been  wanting  to  know.” 
He  didn’t  wait  for  an  answer.  “Say,”  he  said,  “I’ll  bet  you  he  was  some 
youngster.  I  was  telling  Mrs.  Roddy  some  of  the  things  you  told  me.” 

It  took  Hannis  square  in  the  chest,  then  his  color  began  to  come  back  in 
queer  blotchy  markings.  His  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  drew  out  a  chair. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said  gravely,  and  he  slipped  into  the  past  tense  without 
a  tremor,  “he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  children  I’ve  ever  known.  Only 
a  few  weeks  a — before — it  happened,  he  said  to  me,  s’e.  Top — ’  ”  he  broke  off 
suddenly,  staring  at  the  floor,  then  suddenly  he  pulled  himself  together. 
fine  little  chap,”  he  faltered. 

“Have  a  smoke,  Hannis.”  Perkins  shoved  the  cigars  across  to  him,  and 
Hannis  help>ed  himself. 

“I’ll  cut  first,”  said  Roddy. 

Hannis  pulled  out  a  handkerchief — purple — and  mopped  his  forehead.  His 
hand  was  not  quite  steady,  but  his  bass  was  calm. 

“A  warm  evening,  gentlemen,”  he  said  gravely  ...  “a  warm  evening.” 
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HrENRY  DE  SPAIN  is  gen 
I  eral  manager  of  the  Thief 
I  River  stage-line, with  head 
^  quarters  at  Sleepy  Cat. 

His  real  job  is  to  subdue  the  outlaw 
clan  of  Morgan’s  Gap,  who  have 

had  their  own  way  in  the  valley  for  years.  One  of  their  men,  Sassoon,  stabs  a 
stage-guard,  and  de  Spain,  at  night,  follows  him  into  the  natural  stronghold 
of  Morgan’s  Gap,  and  by  a  clever  ruse  drags  him  from  his  shack. 

At  the  exit  of  the  Gap,  while  the  other  two  men  wait  just  outside,  he  encoun¬ 
ters  Nan  Morgan,  niece  of  the  Morgan  chief.  She  halts  him,  questions  him 
and  his  prisoner  sharply,  threatens  to  call  her  uncle;  but  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  the  men  beyond  the  Gap  raise  a  commotion,  and  in  the  confusion  de  Spain 
rushes  his  prisoner  out. 

The  Morgans  openly  declare  themselves  for  revenge  on  de  Spain,  and  make 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  “get”  him.  He,  meantime,  is  growing  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  Nan  Morgan,  who  shows  no  more  friendliness  toward  him  than  do  the 
rest  of  her  family.  One  day  he  finds  her  horse  in  the  stage  barns  at  Calabasas 
and  discovers  that  she  has  gone  to  Sleepy  Cat  for  medicine  and  will  be  back 
by  the  next  stage.  He  goes  down  to  tb“  Calabasas  Inn  to  get  some  coffee  ready 
against  her  return — and  walks  into  a  trap.  Sassoon  and  three  of  his  Morgan 
friends  follow  him  into  the  empty  inn  and  lock  themselves  in  with  him.  There 
is  a  terrible  fight,  in  which  de  Spain,  despite  the  terrific  odds,  kills  two  of  his 
enemies  and  wounds  the  two  others.  He  himself  is  seriously  hurt,  but  jumps 
through  a  window,  throws  himself  on  Sassoon’s  horse,  and  escapes. 
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When  he  stops  for  water  the  horse  escapes,  and  de  Spain,  desperately  hurt 
barely  able  to  walk,  wanders  about  until  he  finds  refuge  in  a  cavern  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  ledge.  Here  Nan  Morgan  comes  upon  him.  She  is  bitterly  distrustful  of 
him,  but  eventually,  convinced  of  his  helplessness,  brings  him  food,  and  tells  him 
where  he  is — within  the  Gap,  on  Music  Mountain.  She  goes  through  a  terrific 
struggle  between  pity  and  hatred  of  her  family’s  enemy;  but  the  decision  is 
turned  in  de  Spain’s  favor  when  he  defends  her  against  her  drunken  cousin 
Gale  Morgan.  That  night  she  shows  de  Spain  a  narrow  trail  across  the  next 
mountain,  and  meets  him  beyond,  outside  the  Gap,  with  a  horse  and  the  belt 
of  cartridges  he  had  left  at  Calabasas. 

Just  before  he  leaves,  de  Spain  tells  her  that  they  are  engaged.  Nan  indig¬ 
nantly  rep>els  the  idea,  but  she  stands  for  an  hour,  anxious  and  tense,  listening 
tor  some  sound  from  the  desert  into  which  he  has  vanished. 


AY  was  breaking  when  the  night-boss,  standing  in  the  doorway  at 
the  Calabasas  bams,  saw  a  horseman  riding  at  a  leisurely  pace 
up  the  Thief  River  road.  There  was  something  strange  and  yet 
something  familiar  in  the  outlines  of  his  figure.  But  when  the 
night  rider  had  dismounted  in  front  of  the  bam  door  and,  limping 
stiffly,  walked  forward  on  foot,  and  told  the  night-boss  bmskly  to  take  his  horse, 
the  man  mbbed  his  eyes  hard  before  he  could  believe  them.  Then  he  cried  out 
a  greeting  and  led  de  Spain  into  the  office. 

“There’s  friends  of  yours  in  your  room  up-stairs  right  now,”  he  declared, 
bulging  with  shock. 

De  Spain,  sitting  down,  forbade  the  bamman  to  call  them,  only  asking  who 
they  were.  When  he  had  asked  half  a  dozen  more  leisurely  questions  and 
avoided  answering  twice  as  many,  the  bamman  at  de  Spain’s  request  helped 
him  upstairs.  Beside  himself  with  excitement,  the  night-boss  tum^,  grinning, 
as  he  laid  one  hand  on  the  door-knob.  “You  couldn’t  have  come,”  he  whi^ 
pered  loudly,  “at  a  better  time.” 

The  entry  way  was  dark  and,  from  the  silence  of  the  room,  one  might  have 
thought  of  the  occupants,  if  there  were  such,  as  wrapped  in  slumber.  Then 
during  an  interval  a  faint  clicking  sound  could  be  heard.  The  night-man  threw 
open  the  door.  By  the  light  of  two  stage  dash-lamps,  one  set  on  the  dresser 
and  the  other  on  a  window-ledge,  four  men  sat  about  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  in  a  life-and-death  stmggle  at  cards.  No  voice  broke  the  silence. 

No  one — neither  John  Lefever,  Bob  Scott,  Frank  Elpaso,  nor  Mc\lpin— 
looked  up  when  de  Spain  walked  into  the  room  with  the  night-man  tiptoeing 
behind.  He  advanc^  composedly  toward  the  little  table.  Even  then  his 
presence  would  have  passed  unnoticed  but  that  Bob  Scott’s  ear  mechanically 
recorded  the  limping  step  and  transmitted  to  his  trained  intelligence  notice  of 
something  unusual. 

Scott,  picking  up  his  cards  as  Lefever  dealt,  raised  his  eyes.  Startling  as  the 
sight  of  the  man  given  up  for  dead  must  have  been,  no  muscle  of  Bob  Scott’s 
b^y  moved.  His  expression  of  surprise  dissolved  into  a  grin  that  invited 
the  others,  as  he  had  found  out  for  himself,  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

Lefever  finished  his  deal,  threw  the  pack  on  the  table,  and  picked  up  his 
hand.  His  suspicious  eyes  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the  faces  at  the  table; 
but  when  he  had  thumbed  his  cards  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
remaining  players  to  read  the  weather  signals,  he  p>erceived  the  unwonted  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  scout’s  face,  and  looked  to  where  Scott’s  eyes  were  turned. 

Lefever’s  eyes,  at  the  sight  of  the  thinned,  familiar  face  behind  Elpaso’s 
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chair,  opened  like  full  moons.  The  big  fellow  spread  one  hand  out,  his 
cards  hidden  within  it,  and  with  the  other  hand  drew  down  his  chip  from  the 
pot.  “Gentlemen,”  he  said  lightly,  “this  game  is  temporarily  interned.”  He 
rose  and  put  a  silent  hand  across  the  table  over  Elpaso’s  shoulder. 

“Henry,”  he  exclaimed  impassively,  “one  question,  if  you  please — and  only 
one:  How  in  thunder  did  you  do  it?” 

ONE  week  went  to  repairs.  To  a  man  of  action  such  a  week  is  longer 
than  ten  years  of  service.  But,  chained  to  a  bed  in  the  Sleepy  Cat 
hospital,  de  Spain  had  no  escape  from  one  week  of  thinking;  and  he 
thought  for  the  whole  week  about  Nan  Morgan — her  comely  body,  which  he 
worshiped  to  the  tipe  of  her  graceful  fingers;  her  alert  mind,  wWch  he  saw 
reflect^  in  her  simplest  thought;  her  mobile  lips,  which  he  followed  to  the 
least  sound  they  gave  forth! 

The  longer  he  pictured  her,  as  she  had  appieared  to  him  like  a  phantom  on 
Music  Moimtain,  the  more  he  longed  to  be  back  at  the  foot  of  it,  wounded 
again  and  famished.  And  the  impulse  that  moved  him  the  first  moment  he 
got  out  of  bed  and  into  a  saddle  was  to  spur  his  way  hard  and  fast  to  her;  to 
make  her,  against  a  score  of  burly  cousins,  his  own;  and  never  to  release  her 
from  his  arms  again. 

With  de  Spain,  to  think  was  to  do;  at  least  to  do  something.  Not  without 
further  careful  thinking  and  not  without  anticipating  every  chance  of  failure. 
But  his  way  was  to  cast  up  all  diflBculties  and  obstacles  in  a  situation,  then  to 
brush  them  aside,  and  have  his  will  if  the  heavens  fell.  And  he  now  set  him¬ 
self,  while  carrying  on  his  routine  work  every  day,  to  do  one  particular  thing 
—to  see,  talk  to,  plead  with,  struggle  with  this  girl  who  had  given  him  back 
his  life  against  her  own  marauding  relatives. 

For  many  days.  Nan  seemed  a  match  for  all  the  wiles  de  Spain  could  use  to 
catch  a  sight  of  her.  He  spent  five  days  riding  up  and  down  the  line  on  horse¬ 
back;  driving  behind  his  team;  on  the  stages;  in  and  out  of  the  streets  of  Sleepy 
Cat — nominally  looking  for  stock,  for  equipment,  for  supplies,  or,  frankly,  for 
nothing — but  always  looking  for  Nan. 

When  two  weeks  had  passed  without  de  Spain’s  having  seen  Nan,  or  having 
heard  of  her  being  seen,  the  conclusion  urged  itself  on  him  that  she  was  either 
ill  or  in  trouble  for  helping  him.  A  moment  later  he  was  laying  plans  to  get 
into  the  Gap  to  find  out. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  venture  could  be  more  foolhardy — this  he  admitted 
to  himself;  nothing,  he  consoled  himself  by  reflecting,  save  something  strong¬ 
er  than  danger  could  justify  it.  Of  all  the  motley  Morgan  following  within  the 
mountain  fastness,  he  could  count  on  but  one  man  to  help  him  in  the  slightest 
degree;  this  was  the  derelict.  Bull  Page.  De  Spain,  accordingly,  lay  in  wait 
for  the  old  man  and  intercepted  him  on  the  road  to  Sleepy  Cat,  walking  the 
twenty  miles  patiently  for  his  whisky. 

“You  must  be  the  only  man  in  the  Gap,  Bull,  that  can’t  borrow  or  steal  a 
horse  to  ride,”  remarked  de  Spain,  stopping  him  near  the  river  bridge. 

Page  pushed  back  the  broken  brim  of  his  hat  and  looked  up:  “You  wouldn’t 
believe  it,”  he  said,  imparting  a  cheerful  confidence,  “but  ten  years  ago,  I  had 
horses  to  lend  to  every  man  ’tween  here  and  Thief  River.”  He  nodded  tow’ard 
Sleepy  Cat  with  a  wTecked  smile,  and  by  a  dramatic  chance  the  broken  hat- 
brim  fell  with  the  words:  “They’ve  got  ’em  all.” 

“Bull,  is  old  Duke  Morgan  a  Republican?” 

Bull  looked  surprised  at  the  turn  of  de  Spain’s  question,  but  answered  in 
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good  faith:  “Duke  votes  ’most  any 
ticket  that’s  agin  the  railroad.” 

“How  about  picking  a  couple  of 
good  barn-men  over  in  the  Gan 
Bull?” 

“What  kind  of  a  job  ye  got?” 

“See  McAlpin  the  next  time  you’re 
over  at  Calabasas.  How  about  that 
girl  that  lives  with  Duke?” 

Bull’s  face  lighted:  “Nan!  Say, 
she’s  a  little  hummer!” 

“I  hear  she’s  gone  down  to  Thief 
River  teaching  school.” 

“Came  by  Duke’s  less’n  three 
hours  ago.  Seen  her  in  the  kitchen 
makin’  bread.” 

“They’re  looking  for  a  school¬ 
teacher  down  there,  anyway.  Much 
sickness  in  the  Gap  lately,  Bull?” 

“Only  sickness  I  know  lately  is 
what  you’re  responsible  for  y’self,” 
retort^  Bull  with  a  grin.  “Pity  y’ 
left  any  chips  at  all  from  that  Cala¬ 


basas  job.” 

HE  THOUGHT  “§gg  McAlpin,  Bull,  next  time  you’re  over  Calabasas  way.  Here — ”  de 
WHOLE  WEEK  drew  some  currency  from  his  pocket  and  handed  a  bill  to  Page — “go  get 

ABOUT  NAN  your  hair  cut.  Wear  your  whiskers  long  and  your  lips  tight.” 


MORGAN.  “Right-o!” 


“You  understand?” 


“Take  it  from  old  Bull  Page,  he’s  a  world  wonder  of  a  sucker,  but  he  knows 
his  friends.” 


“But  remember  this — you  don’t  know  me.  If  anybody  knows  you  for  a 
friend  of  mine,  you  are  no  good  to  me.  See?” 

Bull  was  beyond  expressing  his  comprehension  in  words  alone.  He  winked, 
nodded,  and  screwed  his  face  into  a  thousand  wrinkles.  De  Spain,  wheeling, 
rode  aw'ay,  the  old  man  blinking  first  after  him  and  then  at  the  money  in  his 
hand.  He  didn’t  profess  to  understand  everything  in  the  high  country;  but  he 
could  still  distinguish  the  principal  figures  on  the  end  of  a  bank-note.  When 
he  tramp)ed  to  Calabasas  the  next  day  to  interview  McAlpin  he  received  more 
advice,  with  a  strong  burr,  about  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and  a  little  expense 
money  to  run  him  until  an  opening  presented  itself  on  the  pay-roll. 

But  long  before  Bull  Page  reached  Calabasas  that  day,  de  Spain  had  acted. 
When  he  left  Bull  at  the  bridge,  he  started  for  Calabasas  himself,  took  supper 
there,  ordered  a  saddle  horse  for  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  went  to  his  room, 
slept  soundly,  and  shortly  after  he  was  called  started  for  Music  Mountain.  He 
walked  his  horse  into  the  Gap  and  rode  straight  for  Duke  Morgan’s  fortress. 
Leaving  the  horse  under  a  heavy  mountain  pine  close  to  the  road,  de  Spain 
walked  carefully  but  directly  around  the  house  to  the  east  side.  The  sky  was 
cloudy  and  the  darkness  almost  complete.  He  made  his  way  as  close  as  he 
could  to  Nan’s  window  and  raised  the  soft,  crooning  note  of  the  desert  owl. 

After  a  while  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  her  casement  and  with 
much  patience  and  some  little  skill  remaining  from  boyhood  days,  he  kept  up 
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the  faint  call.  Down  at  the  big  bam  the  chained  watchdog  tore  himself  with 
a  fury  of  barking  at  the  intruder;  but  mountain  lions  were  common  in  the  Gap 
and  the  noisy  sentinel  gained  no  credit  for  his  alarm.  Indeed,  when  the  dog 
slackened  his  fierceness,  de  Spain  threw  a  stone  over  his  way  to  encourage  a 
fresh  outburst.  But  neither  the  guardian  nor  the  intruder  was  able  to  arouse 
any  one  within  the  house. 

Undeterred  by  his  failure,  de  Spain  held  his  ground  as  long  as  he  dared. 
When  daybreak  threatened,  he  withdrew.  The  following  night  he  was  in  the 
Gap  earlier  and  with  renewed  determination.  He  tossed  a  pebble  into  Nan's 
open  window  and  renewed  his  soft  call.  Soon,  a  light  flickered  for  an  instant 
within  the  room  and  died  out.  In  the  darkness  following  this,  de  Spain  thought 
he  discerned  a  figure  outlined  at  the  casement.  Some  minutes  later  a  door 
opened  and  closed.  He  repeated  the  cry  of  the  owl — and  could  hear  a  foot- 
st^;  the  next  moment  he  whispered  her  name  as  she  stood  before  him. 

“What  is  it  you  want?”  she  asked,  so  calmly  that  it  upset  him.  “Why  do 
you  come  here?” 

Where  he  stood,  he  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  afraid  of  his 
own.  “To  see  you,”  he  said,  collecting  himself.  “Come  over  to  the  pine  tree.” 

Under  its  heavy  branches,  where  the  darkness  was  most  intense,  he  told  her 
why  he  had  come — because  he  could  not  see  her  anywhere  outside. 

“There  is  nothing  to  see  me  about,”  she  responded,  still  calm.  “I  help>ed 
you  because  you  were  wounded.  I  was  glad  to  see  you  get  away  without  fight¬ 
ing.  I  hate  bloodshed.” 

“But  put  yourself  in  my  place  a  little,  won’t  you?  After  what  you  did  for 
me,  isn’t  it  natural  I  should  want  to  be  sure  you  are  well  and  not  in  any  trouble 
on  my  account?” 

“It  may  be  natural,  but  it  isn’t  necessary.  I  am  in  no  trouble.” 

“Excuse  me  for  coming,  then.  I  couldn’t  rest.  Nan,  without  knowing  some¬ 
thing.  I  was  here  last  night.” 

“I  know  you  were.” 

He  started  a  little:  “You  made  no  sign.” 

“1  1  7HY  should  I?  I  susi>ected  it  was  you.  When  you  came  again  to- 

\/W  night  I  knew  I  should  have  to  speak  to  you — at  least,  to  ask  you 

^  *  not  to  come  again.” 

“But  you  will  be  in  and  out  of  town  sometimes,  won’t  you.  Nan?” 

“If  I  am,  it  will  not  be  to  talk  with  you.” 

The  words  v;ere  spoken  deliberately.  De  Spain  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
“Not  even  to  speak  to  me?”  he  asked. ' 

“You  must  know  the  position  I  am  in,”  she  answered,  “and  what  a  posi¬ 
tion  you  place  me  in  if  I  am  seen  speaking  to  you.  This  is  my  home.  You  are 
the  enemy  of  my  people.” 

“Not  because  I  want  to  be.”  He  paused  before  continuing:  “Do  you 
count  Gale  Morgan  as  one  of  your  people?”  he  asked  evenly. 

“I  suppose  I  must.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  count  all  of  your  friends,  your  well-wishers, 
those  who  would  defend  you  with  their  lives,  among  your  people?”  She  made 
no  answer.  “Aren’t  they  the  kind  of  people,”  he  persisted,  “you  need  when 
you  are  in  trouble?” 

“You  needn’t  remind  me  I  should  be  grateful  to  you - ” 

“Nan!”  he  exclaimed. 

“For  I  am,”  she  continued,  unmoved.  “But - ” 
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“It’s  a  shame  to  accuse  me  in  that  way.” 

“You  were  thinking,  when  you  spoke,  of  what  happened  with  Gale  on  Music 
Mountain.” 

“I  wish  to  God  you  and  I  were  on  Music  Mountain  again!  I  never  lived  or 
did  anything  worth  living  for  till  you  came  to  me  that  day  on  Music  Moun¬ 
tain.  It’s  true  I  was  thinking  of  what  hapjjened  when  I  spoke — but  not  to 
remind  you  that  you  owed  anything  to  me.  You  don’t.” 

“I  do,  though.” 

“I  spoke  in  the  way  I  did  because  I  wanted  to  remind  you  of  what  might 
happen  some  time  when  I’m  not  near.” 

'  j  7^^  “I  sha’n’t  be  caught  off  my  guard  again.  I  know  how  to  defend  myself 
^  drunken  man.” 

ifjmM  He  could  not  restrain  all  the  bitterness  he  felt:  “That  man,”  he  said  de- 
iflrlrl  ^iberately,  “is  more  dangerous  sober  than  drunk.” 

J  hllA  “When  I  can’t  defend  myself  my  uncle  will  defend  me.” 

1^^:/  He  was  silent. 

f  “Don’t  you  think,  all  things  considered” — she  hesitated  as  if  not  knowing 
how  easiest  to  put  it — “you  ought  to  be  willing  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-by?” 
“Why,  if  you  wish  it,”  he  answ’ered,  taken  aback.  And  he  added  more 
^  quietly,  “Yes,  if  you  say  so.” 

“i  mean  for  good.” 

\  “I — ”  he  returned,  pausing,  “don’t.” 

“You  are  not  willing  to  be  fair.” 

“I  want  to  be  fair — I  don’t  want  to  promise  more 
human  nature  will  stand  for — and  then  break 

^  asking  a  whole  lot.” 

“Not  a  whole  lot  to  you,  I  know.  But  do  you 
^  want  ever  to  speak  to  me  agdn?” 

way  to  make  sure  of  that. 

that,  if  it’s  really  yours, 
pistol  with  you. 


“That  is  the  way  you 
take  care  of  yourself,  is 
it?” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of 
you.” 

“You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  not 
to  be.  And  you  don’t 
even  know  whom  you’ll 
meet  before  you  can  lock 
your  room  door  again. 
You  promised  me  never 
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"PUT  YOUR  HNGER  ON  THE  TRIGGER-SO. 
IT  IS  CXICKED.  NOW  PULL.” 
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to  go  without  it.  Promise  me  that  once  more,  will  you?”  She  did  as  he  asked 
her.  “Now  give  me  your  hand,  please,”  he  went  on.  “Take  hold  of  this.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“The  butt  of  my  revolver.  Don’t  be  afraid.” 

She  heard  the  slight  click  of  the  hammer  with  a  thrill  of  strange  apprehen¬ 
sion.  “What  are  you  doing?”  she  demanded  hurriedly. 

“Put  your  finger  on  the  trigger — so.  It  is  cocked.  Now  pull.” 

She  caught  her  breath;  “What  do  you  mean?” 

He  was  holding  the  gun  in  his  two  hands,  his  fingers  overlapping  hers,  the 
muzzle  at  the  breast  of  his  jacket:  “Pull,”  he  repeated,  “that’s  all  you  have 
to  do;  I’m  steadying  it.” 

She  snatched  back  her  hand.  “What  do  you  mean?”  she  cried.  “For  me  to 
kill  you?  Shame!” 

“You  are  too  excited — all  I  asked  you  was  to  take  the  trouble  to  crook  your 
finger — and  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again — you  have  your  wish  forever.” 

“I  told  you  once  I’m  not  an  assassin — how  dare  you  ask  me  to  do  such  a 
thing?”  she  cried  furiously. 

“Call  your  uncle,”  he  suggested  coolly.  “You  may  hold  this  so  you  will 
know  he’s  in  no  danger.  Take  my  gun  and  call  your  uncle - ” 

“Shame  on  you!” 

“Call  Gale--<all  any  man  in  the  Gap — they’ll  jump  at  the  chance.” 

“You  are  a  cold-bloioded,  brutal  wretch.  I’m  sorry  I  ever  saw  you!” 

She  sprang  away  before  he  could  interp)ose  another  word.  He  stood  stun¬ 
ned  by  the  suddenness  of  her  outburst,  trying  to  listen  and  to  breathe  at  the 
same  time.  He  heard  the  front  door  close  and  stood  waiting.  But  no  further 
sound  from  the  house  greeted  his  ears. 

“And  I  thought,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “that  would  calm  her  down  a 
little.  I’m  certainly  in  wrong,  now.” 

Nan  reached  her  room  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  angry  at  de  Spain,  bit¬ 
terly  angry  at  Gale,  angry  with  the  mountains,  the  world,  and  resent¬ 
fully  fighting  the  lonely  pillow  on  which  she  at  last  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  every  nerve  was  on  edge.  WTien  her  Uncle  Duke  with  lus 
chopping  utterance  said,  as  he  often  did,  something  short  to  her  at  their  very 
early  breakfast,  he  was  surprised  with  an  answer  equally  short.  Her  uncle  re¬ 
torted  sharply  on  her.  A  second  curt  answer  greeted  his  rebuff,  and  while  he 
stared  at  her.  Nan  left  the  table  and  the  room. 

He  started  with  two  of  the  men  for  Sleepy  Cat  that  morning  with  a  bunch 
of  cattle.  He  rode  a  fractious  horse,  as  he  ^ways  did,  and  this  time  the  horse, 
infuriated  by  his  brutal  treatment,  lx)lted  in  a  moment  unguarded  by  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  fiung  Duke  on  his  back  in  a  strip  of  lava  rocks. 

The  old  man — in  the  moimtains  a  man  is  called  old  after  forty — was  heavy 
and  the  fall  a  serious  one.  He  picked  himself  up  while  the  men  were  recover¬ 
ing  his  horse,  knocked  the  horse  over  with  a  piece  of  jagged  rock  when  the 
frightened  beast  was  brought  back,  climbed  into  the  saddle  again,  and  rode 
all  the  way  into  town. 

But  when  his  business  was  done,  Duke,  too,  was  done.  He  could  neither  sit 
a  horse  nor  sit  in  a  wagon.  The  doctor,  after  examination,  told  him  he  was 
booked  for  the  hospital.  A  stream  of  profane  protest  made  no  difference  with 
his  adviser,  and  after  many  threats  and  words,  the  hard-shelled  moimtaineer 
was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

The  two  men  who  had  driven  in  the  cattle  with  Duke,  having  been  paid  off, 
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were  now  past  getting  home;  and  there  were  no  telephones  in  the  Gap.  De 
Spain,  who  was  at  Calabasas,  knew  Nan  would  not  be  alarmed  should  her 
uncle  not  return  that  night.  But  early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  from  Mc- 
Alpin  rode  to  her  with  a  note,  telling  her  of  the  accident. 

Whatever  his  vices,  Duke  had  been  a  good  protector  to  his  dead  brother’s 
child.  He  had  sent  her  to  good  schools  and  tried  to  revive  in  her,  despite  her 
untoward  surroundings,  the  better  traditions  of  the  family  as  it  had  once 
flourished  in  Kentucky.  Nan  took  the  saddle  for  Sleepy  Cat  in  haste  and 
alarm.  When  she  reached  her  uncle’s  bedside  she  understood  how  seriously 
he  had  been  hurt,  and  the  doctor’s  warnings  were  not  needed  to  convince  her 
he  must  have  care. 

Duke  refused  to  let  her  leave  him,  in  any  case,  and  Nan  relieved  the  nurse 
and — of  equal  moment — made  herself  custodian  of  the  cash  in  hand  before 
Duke’s  town  companions  could  get  hold  of  it.  Occasional  trips  to  the  Gap 
were  necessary  for  her  as  the  weeks  passed  and  her  uncle  could  not  be  moved. 
These  Nan  had  dreaded  as  threatening  an  encounter  with  de  Spain.  But  the 
encounter  never  took  place.  De  Spain,  attending  closely  to  his  own  business, 
managed  to  keep  accurate  track  of  her  whereabouts  without  getting  in  her  way. 

In  and  about  the  hospital,  and  in  the  town  itself,  Nan  found  the  chief  obsta¬ 
cle  to  her  peace  of  mind  in  the  talk  she  could  not  always  avoid  hearing  about 
de  Spain.  Convalescents,  practically  all  of  them  men,  never  gathered  in  sunny 
corners  or  at  the  table  in  the  dining-room  without  de  Spain’s  name  coming  in 
some  way  into  the  talk,  to  be  followed  with  various  circumstantial  accounts 
of  what  really  had  happ)ened  that  day  at  Calabasas. 

And  with  all  the  known  escapades  in  which  he  had  figured  exhausted  as  top¬ 
ics  by  long-winded  commentators,  more  or  less  hazy  stories  of  his  earlier  ex- 
p>eriences  at  Medicine  Bend  in  the  company  of  Whispering  Smith  were  drag¬ 
ged  into  the  talk.  One  convalescent  stage-guard  at  the  hospital  told  a  story 
one  night  at  supper  about  him  that  chilled  Nan  with  strange  fears.  He  had 
had  it  from  McAlpin  himself,  so  the  guard  said,  that  de  Spain’s  father  had 
been  shot  down  from  ambush  by  a  cattleman  just  a  few  months  before  de  Spain 
was  bom,  and  that  his  mother  had  died  in  giving  him  birth  from  the  grief 
and  shock.  Henry  de  Spain  had  sworn  to  find  his  father’s  murderer  and  kill 
him.  He  had  made  himself  an  exp>ert  gunman  for  that  very  purpose.  And  it 
was  hinted  pretty  strongly  that  de  Spain  had  information  when  he  consented 
to  come  to  Sleepy  Cat  that  the  assassin  still  lived,  and  lived  somewhere  around 
the  Sinks. 

TH.\T  night  Nan  dreamed.  She  dreamed  of  a  sinister  mark  on  a  face 
that  she  had  never  before  seen — a  face  going  into  bronzed  young 
manhood,  with  quick  brown  eyes  looking  eagerly  at  her.  And  before 
her  wondering  look  it  faded,  dream-like,  into  a  soft  mist,  and  where  it  had 
been  a  man  lay,  lifting  himself  on  one  arm  from  the  ground.  His  sleeve  hung 
loose,  his  collar  was  tom,  his  eyes  were  half-living  and  half-dead,  his  hair  was 
clotted,  his  lips  distended,  and  his  face  drawn.  And  all  of  this  dissolved  into 
an  image  of  de  Spain  on  horseback,  sudden,  alert,  threatening,  looking  through 
the  mist  at  a.i  enemy.  Then  Nan  heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  and  saw 
him  whirl  half  around — stmck — in  his  saddle,  and  fall.  But  he  fell  into  her 
arms,  and  she  woke  sobbing  violently. 

She  was  upset  for  the  whole  day,  moody  and  apprehensive,  with  a  premoni¬ 
tion  that  she  should  soon  see  de  Spain — and,  perhaps,  hurt  again.  The  dream 
unnerved  her  every  time  she  thought  of  him.  That  evening  the  doctor  came 
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late.  When  he  walked  in  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  it  was  Frontier  Day;  and 
reminded  her  that  just  a  year  ago  she  had  shot  against  Henry  de  Spain  and 
beaten  the  most  dangerous  man  and  the  deadliest  shot  on  the  mountain  divide 
in  her  rifle  match. 

HOW  he  had  grown  in  the  imagination  of  Sleepy  Cat  and  Music  Moun¬ 
tain,  she  said  to  herself,  since  that  day!  Then  he  was  no  more  than 
an  unknown  and  discomfited  marksman  from  Medicine  Bend,  beaten 
by  a  mountain  girl;  now  the  most  talked-of  man  in  the  high  country.  And 
the  thought  would  sometimes  obtrude  itself  with  pride  into  her  mind,  that 
she,  who  never  mentioned  his  name  when  he  was  discussed  before  her,  really 
knew  and  understood  him  better  than  any  of  those  who  talked  so  much — that 
she  had  at  least  one  great  secret  with  him  alone. 

When  leaving,  the  doctor  wished  to  send  over  medicine  for  her  uncle  from 
his  oflSce.  Nan  offered  to  go  with  him,  but  the  doctor  said  it  was  pretty  late 
and  Main  Street  pretty  noisy;  he  decided  he  would  find  a  messenger. 

Nan  was  sitting  in  her  uncle’s  sick-room  a  little  later — in  the  old  wing  of 
the  hospital,  facing  the  mountains — when  there  came  a  rap  on  the  half -open 
door.  She  bent  forward  to  take  the  medicine  from  the  messenger  and  saw 
standing  before  her  in  the  hall,  de  Spain. 

She  shrank  back  as  if  struck.  She  tried  to  speak.  Her  tongue  refused  its 
office.  De  Spain  held  out  a  package.  “Doctor  Torpy  asked  me  to  give  you 
this.” 

“Doctor  Torpy?  What  is  it?” 

“I  really  don’t  know — I  suppose  it  is  medicine.”  She  heard  her  uncle  turn 
in  his  bed  at  the  sound  of  voices. 

Thinking  only  that  he  must  not  at  any  cost  see  de  Spain,  Nan  stepped 
quickly  into  the  hall  and  faced  the  messenger. 

“I  was  over  at  the  doctor’s  office  just  now  and  he  asked  me  to  bring  this 
down  for  your  uncle.” 

She  took  the  package  with  an  incoherent  acknowledgment.  Without  let¬ 
ting  her  eyes  meet  his,  she  was  conscious  of  how  fresh  and  clean  and  strong  he 
looked,  dressed  in  a  livelier  rig  than  he  usually  wore — a  partly  cowboy  effect,  - 
with  a  broader  Stetson  and  a  gayer  tie  than  he  ordinarily  affected. 

De  Spain  kept  on  speaking:  “The  girl  in  the  office  told  me  to  come  up. 
How  is  your  uncle  coming  on?” 

She  regarded  him  wonderingly.  “He  has  a  good  deal  of  pain,”  she  answered 
quietly. 

“Too  bad  he  should  have  been  hurt  in  such  a  way.  Are  you  pretty  well. 
Nan?”  She  thanked  him.  “Have  you  got  over  being  mad  at  me?”  he  asked. 
“No,”  she  asserted  resolutely. 

“I’m  glad  you’re  not  over  it,”  he  returned.  “I’m  not  over  being  mad  my¬ 
self.  Haven’t  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  Stay  here  a  good  deal,  do  you?” 

“All  the  time.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  don’t  know  what  day  this  is?” 

Nan  looked  up  the  corridor,  but  she  answered  to  the  point:  “You’d  lose.” 
“It’s  our  anniversary.”  She  darted  a  look  of  indignant  disclaimer  at  him. 
But  in  doing  so  she  met  his  eyes.  “Have  you  seen  the  decorations  in 
Main  Street?”  he  asked  indifferently.  “Come  out  for  a  minute  and  look 
at  them.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  care  to,”  she  answered,  looking  restlessly, 
this  time,  down  the  corridor. 
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“Come  to  the  door  just  a  minute  and  see  the  way  they’ve  lighted 
the  arches.”  She  knew  just  the  expression  of  the  eyes  that  went  with 
that  tone.  After  hesitating,  she  looked  vexedly  to  confirm  her  sus¬ 
picion.  Sure  enough,  there  in  the  brown  part  and  in  the  lids,  it  was 
the  most  troublesome  kind  of  an  expression — very  hard  to  be  resolute 
against.  Her  eyes  fell  away,  but  some  damage  had  been  done.  He 
did  not  say  another  word.  None  seemed  necessary.  He  just  kept 
still,  and  something — no  one  could  have  said  just  what — seemed  to 
talk  for  him  to  poor,  defenseless  Nan. 

She  hesitated  helplessly.  “I  ought  not  to  leave  uncle,”  she  protested  weakly. 

“I’ll  stay  here  at  the  door  while  you  go.” 

Irresolute,  she  let  her  eyes  rest  again  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  on  his  eyes; 
when  she  drew  a  breath  after  that  p)ause  everything  was  over.  “I’d  better 
give  him  his  medicine  first,”  she  said,  looking  toward  the  sick-room  door. 

His  monosyllabic  answer  was  most  calm:  “Do.”  Then,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door  to  enter  the  room:  “Can  I  help  any?” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  cried  indignantly. 

He  laughed  silently  at  her:  “I’ll  stay  here.” 

She  disappeared.  Lounging  against  the  window-sill  opposite  the  door,  he 
waited. 

After  a  long  time  the  door  stealthily  reopened.  Nan  tiptoed  out.  She  closed 
it  softly  behind  her.  “I  waited  for  him  to  go  to  sleep,”  she  explained  as  she 
started  down  the  corridor.  “He’s  had  so  much  pain  to-day;  I  hope  he  will 
sleep.” 


“I  hope  so,  too,”  exclaimed  de  Spain  fervently. 

Nan  ignored  the  implication.  She  looked  straight  ahead.  She  had  nothing 
to  say.  De  Spain,  walking  beside  her,  devoured  her  with  his  eyes;  listened  to 
her  footfalls;  tried  to  make  talk.  Nan  was  silent. 

Standing  on  the  wide  veranda  outside  the  front  door,  she  assented  to  the 
beauty  of  the  distant  illumination,  but  not  enthusiastically.  De  Spain  declared 
it  coidd  be  seen  very  much  better  from  the  street  below.  Nan  thought  she 
could  see  very  well  where  they  stood.  But  by  this  time  she  was  answering 
questions — dryly,  it  is  true,  and  in  single  words,  but  answering.  De  Spain,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  a  step  or  two  forward  at  a  time,  coaxed  her  toward  the  drive-way. 

She  stood  again  irresolute,  he  drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  her  presence  after 
the  long  separation  and  playing  her  reluctance  guardedly  as  an  angler. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  exclaimed  with  sudden  resentment,  “you  make  it  aw¬ 
fully  hard  to  be  mean  to  you?” 

With  a  laugh  he  caught  her  hand  and  made  her  walk  down  the  hospital 
steps.  “You  may  be  as  mean  as  you  like,”  he  answered  indifferently.  “Only 
never  ask  me  to  be  mean  to  you.”' 

“I  wish  to  heaven  you  wo^d  be!”  she  retorted. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  asked,  “what  we  were  doing  a  year  ago  to-day?” 

“No.”  Before  he  could  speak  again  she  changed  her  answer:  “Yes,  I  do 
remember.  If  I  said  ‘no’  you’d  be  sure  to  remind  me  of  what  we  were  doing. 
We  can’t  see  as  well  here  as  we  could  from  the  steps.” 

“But  from  here  you  have  the  best  view  in  Sleepy  Cat  of  Music  Mountain.” 

“We  didn’t  come  out  here  to  see  Music  Mountain.” 

“I  come  here  often  to  look  at  it.  You  won’t  let  me  see  you — what  can  I  do 
but  look  at  Music?  How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  me  away  from  you?” 

“You  know  very  well  it  is  my  people  that  will  never  be  friendly  wi^  you,” 
she  replied.  “How  can  I  be?” 
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They  were  passing  a  lawn  settee.  He  sat  down.  She  would  not  follow. 
She  st^  in  a  sort  of  protest  at  his  side,  but  he  did  not  release  her  hand.  “I’ll 
tell  you  how  you  can  be,”  he  returned.  “Make  me  one  of  your  people.” 

“That  never  can  be,”  she  declared  stubbornly.  “You  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do.  Why  do  you  say  such  things?”  she  demanded,  drawing  away  her  hand. 

“Do  you  want  to  know?” 

“No.” 

“It’s  because  I  love  you.” 

She  struggled  to  command  herself.  “Whether  you  do  or  do  not,  can’t  make 
any  difference,”  she  said  steadily.  “We  are  separated  by  everything.  There’s 
a  gulf  between  us.  It  never  can  be  crossed.  We  should  both  of  us  be  wretched 
if  it  ever  were  crossed.” 

He  had  risen  from  the  bench  and  caught  her  hand  again.  “It’s  because  w’e 
haven’t  crossed  it  we’re  wretched,”  he  said  determinedly.  “Cross  it  with  me 
now!”  He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  strove  to  escape.  She  knew  what  was 
coming  and  fought  to  keep  her  face  turned  from  him.  With  resistless  strength 
and  as  carefully  as  a  mother  with  an  obstinate  child,  he  held  her  slight  b^y 
against  his  breast,  relentlessly  drawing  her  head  closer.  “Let  me  go!”  she  pant¬ 
ed,  twisting  her  averted  head  from  the  hollow  of  his  arm.  Drinking  the  wine 
of  her  frightened  breath,  he  bent  over  her  in  the  darkness  until  his  pulsing 

eagerness  found  and  chained  her  warm 
lip)s  to  his  own. 

She  surrendered  to  his  long  kiss. 

X  ^  He  spoke  first.  “It’s  crossed  now. 

^  awfully  wretched?”  And 

when  she  would  have  spoken  he  stopped 
her  answer  again  with  his  lif)s. 

They  sank  down  on  the  bench 


“DO  YOU  KNOW,” 
SHE  EXCLAIMED,” 
“YOU  MAKE  IT 
AWFULLY  HARD  TO 
BE  MEAN  TO  YOU?” 
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together.  “What,”  she  faltered,  “whatever  will  become  of  me  now,  Hemy?” 
I.  “You  are  better  off  now  than  you  ever  were.  Nan.  You  have  gained  this 
moment  a  big  brother,  a  lover  you  can  drag  around  the  world  after  you  with  a 
piece  of  thread.” 

“You  act  as  if  I  could!” 

“I  mean  it;  it’s  true.  I’m  pledged  to  you  forever — you  to  me,  forever. 
We’ll  keep  our  secret  till  we  can  manage  things;  and  we  mil  manage  them. 
Eveiy’thing  w’ill  come  right.  Nan,  because  everything  must  come  right.” 

“I  hope  you  are  not  wrong,”  she  murmured,  her  eyes  turned  toward  the 
somber  mountains. 


‘Lovers’ 

Meetings 
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ITH  never  such  apprehension,  never  such  stealth,  never  so  heavy  a 
secret,  so  hot  a  burning  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes.  Nan  tiptoed  into  her 
uncle’s  sick-room  at  midnight.  Sleep  she  did  not  expect  nor  even  ask 
for;  the  night  was  all  too  short  to  think  of  those  tense,  fearful  moments  that 
had  pledged  her  to  her  lover  and  her  lover  to  her.  When  the  anxieties  of  her 
situation  overwhelmed  her,  as  they  would  again  and  again,  she  felt  herself  in 
the  arms  of  this  strange,  resolute  man  whom  all  her  own  hated  and  whom  she 
knew  she  already  loved  beyond  all  power  to  cast  away. 

Moreover,  she  trusted  him.  When  he  spoke  she  believed  him,  this  man 
whom  no  one  around  her  would  believe;  and  she,  who  never  had  believed 
w’hat  other  men  avowed,  and  who  detested  their  avowals,  believed  de  Spain, 
and  secretly,  guiltily,  glow'ed  in  every-  word  of  his  devotion. 

Night  could  hardly  come  fast  enough  after  the  next  long  day.  A  hundred 
times  in  that  day  she  reminded  herself,  while  the  slow,  majestic  sun  shone 
simmering  on  the  hot  desert,  that  she  had  promised  to  steal  out  into  the 
grounds  the  minute  darkness  fell — he  would  be  waiting.  A  hundred  times  in 
the  long  afternoon.  Nan  looked  into  the  cloudless  western  sky  and  with 
eager,  puny  hands  would  have  pushed  the  lagging  sun  along  on  its  course 
that  she  might  sooner  give  herself  into  the  arms  where  she  felt  her  place  so 
sure,  her  honor  so  safe,  her  helplessness  so  protected,  herself  so  loved. 

How  her  cheeks  burned  after  supper  w-hen  she  asked  her  uncle  for  leave 
to  post  a  letter  down-town!  How  breathless  with  apprehension  she  halted 
as  de  Spain  stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  drew  her  impor- 
tunately  under  them  to  take  the  kiss  that  had  burned  on  her  troubled 
^l^fc.lips  all  day!  How-,  girl-like,  know-ing  his  caresses  w-ere  all  her  ow-n,  know¬ 
ing  she  could  at  any  time  call  forth  enough  to  smother  her,  she  tyrannized 
over  his  eagerness,  and  like  a  lovely  miser  hoarded  her  responsiveness  under 
calm  eyes  and  laconic  w-hispers  until,  w-hen  she  did  give  back  his  eagerness, 
she  made  his  senses  reel! 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  care  for  me,  Henr\-.  Oh,  I  mean  it,”  she  protested, 
holding  her  head  resolutely  up.  “You  know-  who  we  are,  away  off  there  in 
the  mountains.  Every-  one  hates  us.  I  suppose  they’ve  plenty  of  reason  to. 
We  hate  everybody-  else.  And  why  shouldn’t  we?  We’re  at  war  with  every 
one.  You  know,  better  than  I  do,  w-hat  goes  on  in  the  Gap.  I  don’t  want 
to  know-;  I  try  not  to  know-;  Uncle  Duke  tries  to  keep  things  from  me.  When 
you  began  to  act — as  if  you  cared  for  me — that  day  on  Music — I  couldn’t 
believe  you  meant  it  at  all.  And  yet — I’m  afraid  I  liked  to  try  to  think  you 
did.  When  you  looked  at  me  I  felt  as  if  you  could  see  right  through  me.” 

The  day  came  w-hen  Nan’s  uncle  could  be  taken  home.  De  Spain,  eager  to 
improve  his  relations  w-ith  the  implacable  Duke,  sent  to  him  a  soft-spoken 
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emissarj’j  Bob  Scott,  offering  to  provide  a  light  stage,  with  his  compliments, 
for  the  trip.  The  intractable  mountaineer  blew  Bob  out  of  the  room  with  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  olive  branch.  Nan  was  crushed,  but  de  Spain  was  not 
to  be  dismayed  by  one  failure. 

Lefever  came  to  him  the  day  after  Nan  had  got  her  uncle  home.  “Henry,” 
he  began,  without  any  preliminaries,  “there  is  one  thing  about  your  precipi¬ 
tate  ride  up  Music  Mountain  that  I  never  got  clear  in  my  mind.  After  the 
fight,  your  cartridge  belt  was  hanging  up  in  the  bam  at  Calabasas  for  two 
weeks.  You  walked  into  us  that  morning  with  your  belt  buckled  on.  You 
told  us  you  put  it  on  before  you  came  upHstairs.  What?  Oh,  yes,  I  know, 
Henr>’.  But  that  belt  wasn’t  hanging  down-stairs  with  your  coat  earlier  in 
the  evening.  No,  Henry,  it  wasn’t,  not  when  I  looked.  Don’t  tell  me  such 
things,  because — I  don’t  know.  Where  was  the  belt  when  you  found  it?” 

“Some  distance  from  the  coat,  John.  I  admit  that.  I’ll  tell  you:  some  one 
had  moved  the  belt.  It  was  not  where  I  left  it —  I  was  hurried  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  rode  in  and  can’t  tell  you  just  where  I  found  it.” 

Lefever  never  batted  an  eyelash.  “I  know  you  can’t,  Henry.  Because  you 
won’t.  That  Scotch  hybrid  McAlpin  knows  a  few  things,  too,  that  he  won’t 
tell.  All  I  want  to  say  is,  you  can  trust  that  man  too  far.  He’s  got  all  my 
recent  salarv’.  Every  time  Jeffries  raises  my  pay  that  hairy-pawed  doctor 
reduces  it  just  so  much  a  month.  And  he  does  it  with  one  pack  of  fifty-two 
small  cards  that  you  could  stick  into  your  vest  pocket.” 

“McAlpin  has  a  wife  and  family  to  support,”  suggested  de  Spaih. 

“Don’t  think  for  a  moment  he  does  it,”  returned  Lefever,  vehemently.  “I 
support  them  myself.” 

“You  shouldn’t  play  cards,  John.” 

“It  was  by  playing  cards  that  I  located  Sassoon,  just  the  same.  A  little 
game  with  your  friend  Bull  Page,  by  the  way.  And  say,  that  man  blew  into 
Calabasas  one  day  here  with  a  twenty-dollar  bill;  it’s  a  fact.  Now  where  do 
you  suppose  he  got  twenty  dollars  in  one  bill?  I  know  I  had  it  two  hours 
after  he  got  there,  and  then  in  fifteen  minutes  that  blamed  bull-whacker  you 
pay  thirty- two  a  week  to  took  it  away  from  me.  But  I  got  Sassoon  spotted. 
And  where  do  you  suppose  Split-lips  is  this  minute?” 

“Morgan’s  Gap.” 

“Quite  so — and  been  there  all  the  time.  Now:  Bob  has  the  old  warrant 
for  him;  the  question  is,  how  to  get  him  out.” 

“John,  I’d  let  him  alone  just  for  the  present.” 

Lefever’s  eyes  bulged.  “Let  Sassoon  alone?” 

“He  will  keep— for  a  while,  anyway.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  stir  things  up  too  strong  over  that  way  just  at  the  minute.” 

“Why  not?” 

De  SPAIN  shuffled  a  little.  “Well,  Jeffries  thinks  we  might  let  things 
rest  till  Duke  Morgan  and  the  others  get  over  some  of  their  soreness.” 
Lefever,  astonished,  expostulated  strongly.  When  de  Spain  p)er- 
sisted,  he  confided  to  Bob  Scott  that  when  the  General  Manager  got  ready 
he  could  catch  Sassoon  himself. 

De  Sp>aiii  wanted,  for  Nan’s  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  his  relatives  so  that  a  wedge  might  be  driven  in 
between  them  and  their  notorious  henchman,  and  Sassoon  brought  to  book 
with  their  consent.  On  this  point,  however,  he  was  not  quite  bold-faced  enough 
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to  take  his  friends  into  his  confidence. 

As  fiery  a  lover  as  he  was  a  fighter,  he  stayed  none  of  his  courting  because 
circiunstances  put  Music  Mountain  between  him  and  his  mistress.  And  Nan 
was  nothing  behind  in  the  chances  she  unhesitatingly  took  to  arrange  her  meet¬ 
ings  with  de  Spain.  He  found  in  her,  once  her  girlish  timidity  was  overcome 
and  a  woman’s  confidence  had  replaced  it,  a  disregard  of  consequences,  so  far 
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as  their  own  plans  were  concerned,  that  sometimes  took  his  breath.  m 

The  ver>'  day  after  she  had  got  her  uncle  home,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Satterlee  and  an  antiquated  spring  wagon.  Nan  rode,  later  in  the  afternoon, 
over  to  Calabasas.  The  two  had  made  their  appointment  at  the  lower  lava 
beds  halfway  between  the  Gap  and  Calabasas.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  mountain  when  de  Spain  galloped  out  of  the  rocks  as  Nan  turned  from 
the  trail  and  rode  toward  the  black  and  weatherbeaten  meeting-place. 

They  could  hardly  slip  from  their  saddles  fast  enough  to  reach  each  other’s 
arms — Nan,  trim  as  a  model  in  fresh  khaki,  trying  with  a  tiny  handkerchief 
to  wipe  the  flecks  of  dust  from  her  pink  cheeks,  while  de  Spain,  between  dabs, 


“SUPPOSE,”  SAID 
NAN,  “SOME  ONE 
SHOULD  BE  SPY- 
ING  ON  US  FROM 
BLACK  CAP?” 


covered  them  with  kisses.  Looking,  engrossed,  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and,  b 
their  eagerness  to  greet  each  other,  both  talking  at  once,  they  led  their  horses 
into  hiding  and  sat  down  to  tell  all  that  had  happened  since  their  parting. 
Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  feuds  and  raidings,  fights  and  pursuits  were  no 
more  to  them  than  to  babes  in  the  woods.  All  that  mattered  to  them — sitting^ 
or  pacing  together  in  the  path  of  the  long-cold  volcanic  stream  buried  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert — was  that  they  should  clasp  each  other’s  clingbg 
hands,  listen  each  to  the  other’s  answering  voice,  look  unrestrained  into  each 
other’s  questioning  eyes. 

They  met  in  both  the  lava  beds — the  upper  lay  between  the  Gap  and  town 
— more  than  once.  And  one  day  came  a  scare.  They  were  sitting  on  a  little 
ledge  well  up  in  the  rocks  where  de  Spain  could  overlook  the  trail  east  and 
west,  and  were  talking  about  a  bungalow  some  day  to  be  in  Sleepy  Cat,  when 
they  saw  men  riding  from  the  west  toward  Calabasas.  There  were  three  b 
the  party,  one  lagging  well  behind.  The  two  men  leading.  Nan  and  de  Spab 
made  out  to  be  Gale  Morgan  and  Page.  They  saw  the  man  coming  on  behind 
stop  his  horse  and  lean  forward,  his  head  bent  over  the  trail.  He  was  examb- 
ing  the  sand  and  halted  quite  a  minute  to  study  something.  Both  knew  what 
he  was  studying — the  hoof -prints'  of  Nan’s  f)ony  heading  toward  the  lava. 
Nan  shrank  back  and  with  de  Spain  moved  a  little  to  where  they  could  watch 
the  intruder  without  being  seen. 

Nan  whispered  first:  “It’s  Sassoon.”  De  Spain  nodded.  “What  shall  we 
do?”  breathed  Nan. 

“Nothing  yet,”  returned  her  lover,  watching  the  horseman,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  the  pony’s  trail,  but  who  was  now  less  than  half  a  mile  away  and 
riding  straight  toward  them. 

De  Spain,  his  eyes  on  the  danger  and  his  hand  laid  behind  Nan’s  waist,  led 
the  way  guardedly  down  to  where  their  horses  stood  together.  Nan,  needing 
no  instructions  for  the  emergency,  took  the  lines  of  the  two  horses,  and  de 
Spain,  standing  beside  hb  own  horse,  reached  his  right  hand  over  in  front  of 
the  pommel  and,  regarding  Sassoon  steadily,  drew  his  rifle  slowly  from  its 
scabbard.  The  blood  fled  Nan’s  cheeks.  She  said  nothing.  Without  lookbg 
at  her,  de  Spain  then  drew  her  own  rifle  from  her  horse’s  side,  passed  it  into 
her  hand  and,  moving  over  in  front  of  the  horses,  laid  his  hand  reassuringly  on 
her  waist  again. 

At  that  moment,  little  knowing  what  eyes  were  on  him  in  the  black  frag¬ 
ments  ahead,  Sassoon  looked  up.  Then  he  rode  more  slowly  forward. 

The  color  returned  to  Nan’s  cheeks.  “Do  you  want  me  to  use  this?”  she 
murmured,  indicating  the  rifle. 

“Certainly  not.  But  if  the  others  turn  back,  I  may  need  it.  Stay  right 
here  with  the  horses.  He  will  lose  the  trail  in  a  minute  now.  When  he  reaches 
the  rock  I’ll  go  down  and  keep  him  from  getting  off  his  horse — he  won’t  fight 
from  the  saddle.” 

But  with  an  instinct  better  than  knowledge,  Sassoon,  like  a  wolf  scenting 
danger,  stopped  again.  He  scanned  the  broken  and  forbidding  hump  in  front, 
now  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  him,  questioningly.  His  eyes  seemed  to 
rove  and  roam  inquisitively  over  the  lava  pile  as  if  asking  why  a  Morgan 
Gap  pony  had  visited  it.  Then,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  spurred  back  rapidly 
1^  toward  his  companions. 

>  The  two  drew  a  long  breath  together.  De  Spain  laughed:  “What  we 
don’t  know,  never  hurts  us.”  He  drew  Nan  to  him.  Holding  the  rifle- 
^  muzzle  at  arm’s  length  as  the  butt  rested  on  the  ground,  she  looked  up 
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from  the  shoulder  to  which  she  was  drawn.  “What  should  you  have  done  if 
he  had  come?” 

“Taken  you  to  the  Gap  and  then  taken  him  to  Sleepy  Cat,  where  he  be¬ 
longs.” 

“But,  Henry,  suppose - 

“There  wouldn’t  be  any  ‘suppose.’  With  one  rifle,  here,  a  man  could  stand 
off  a  regiment.  Nan,  do  you  know,  you  fit  into  my  arm  as  if  you  were  made 
fork?” 

In  two  minutes  they  had  almost  forgotten  the  episode.  But  when  they  left 
for  home,  they  agreed  they  would  not  meet  there  again.  They  knew  that  Sas¬ 
soon,  like  a  jackal,  would  surely  come  back,  and  more  than  once,  until  he  found 
out  just  what  that  trail  or  any  subsequent  trail  leading  into  the  beds  meant. 
But  the  lovers  laughed  the  jackal’s  spying  to  scorn,  and  rode  away,  bantering, 
laughing,  racing  and  chasing  each  other  in  the  saddle,  as  solely  concerned  in 
their  happiness  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  of  moment  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 


Man  faces 

They  had  not  underestimated  the  danger  from  Sassoon’s  suspicious  lora'th  of 
malevolence.  He  returned  next  morning  to  read  what  further  he  could  Morgans. 
among  the  rocks.  It  was  little;  but  it  spelled  a  meeting  of  two  people 
—Nan  and  another,  and  he  was  stimulated  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
further  discoveries.  Moreover,  continuing  ease  in  seeing  each  other  unde¬ 
tected  by  hostile  eyes,  gradually  rendered  the  lovers  less  cautious  in  their 
arrangements.  There  was  hardly  an  inviting  spot  within  miles  of  Music 
Mountain  where  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  had  not  waited. 


Midway  between  Music  Mountain  and  Sleepy  Cat  a  low-lying  wall  of  lava- 
rock,  in  part  sand-covered  and  in  part  exposed,  parallels  and  sometimes  crosses 
the  principal  trail.  This  undulating  ridge  was  a  favorite  with  de  Spain  and 
Nan  because  they  could  ride  in  and  out  of  hiding-places  without  more  than 
just  leaving  the  trail  itself.  To  the  west  of  this  ridge,  and  commanding  it, 
rose,  rather  more  than  a  mile  aw’ay,  the  cone  called  the  Black  Cap. 

“Suppose,”  said  Nan  one  afternoon,  looking  from  de  Spain’s  side  toward 
the  mountains,  “some  one  should  be  spying  on  us  from  Black  Cap?”  She 
pointed  to  the  solitary  rock. 

“If  any  one  has  been.  Nan,  with  a  good  glass,  he  must  have  seen  exchanges 
of  confidence  over  here  that  would  make  him  gnash  his  teeth.  I  know  if  I 
saw  anything  like  it  I’d  go  hang  myself.  But  the  country  over  there  is  too 


rough  for  a  horse.  Nobody  even  hides  around  Black  Cap  except  some  tramp 
hold-up  man  that  is  crowded  in  his  get-aw’ay.  Bob  Scott  says  there  are 
dozens  of  mountain  lions  over  there.” 

But  Sassoon  had  the  unpleasant  patience  of  a  mountain  lion  and  its  5^ 
dogged  persistence,  and,  hiding  himself  on  Black  Cap,  he  made  certain 
one  day  that  Nan  was  meeting  de  Spain.  ^ 

The  day  after  she  had  mentioned  Black  Cap  to  her  lover.  Nan  rode 
over  to  Calabasas  to  get  a  bridle  mended.  Galloping  back,  she  encoun-  \ 
tered  Sassoon  just  inside  the  Gap.  Nan  so  detested  him  that  she  never 
spoke  to  him  when  she  could  avoid  it.  On  his  part  he  pretended 
not  to  see  her  as  she  passed.  When  she  reached  home  she  found  M 
her  Uncle  Duke  and  Gale  standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
living-room.  The  two  appeared  from  their  manner  to  have  been 
in  a  heated  discussion,  which  stopped  suddenly  on  her  app>earance. 

Both  looked  at  Nan  as  she  came  in.  The  expression  on  their  faces 
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forewarned  her,  as  she  threw  her  quirt  on  the  table,  drew  off  her  riding  gloves 
and  began  to  unpin  her  hat,  that  a  storm  was  impending.  ’ 

For  a  long  time  Gale  had  been  made  to  know  that  he  was  an  unwelcome 
vnsitor,  and  her  greeting  of  him  was  the  merest  contemptuous  nod.  “Well 
uncle,”  she  said,  glancing  at  Duke,  “I’m  late  again.  Have  you  had  supper?’’ 

Duke  always  spoke  curtly;  to-night  his  heavy  voice  was  as  sharp  as  an  ax: 
“You’ve  been  late  a  good  deal  lately.” 

Nan  laid  her  hat  on  the  table  b^ide  her  gloves  and,  glancing  composedly 
from  one  suspicious  face  to  the  other,  put  up  her  hands  to  rearrange  her  hair. 
“And  I’m  going  to  try  to  do  better.  I’ll  go  out  and  get  my  supper  if  you’ve 
had  yours.”  She  started  toward  the  dining-room. 

“Hold  on!”  Nan  paused  at  her  uncle’s  ferocious  command.  She  looked  at 
him,  either  really  or  feignedly  surprised,  her  expression  changing  to  one  of 
resentment,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  Since  he  did  no  more  than  stare 
angrily  at  her.  Nan  lifted  her  brows  a  little.  “W'hat  do  you  want?” 

“Where  did  you  go  this  afternoon?” 

“Over  to  Calabasas,  uncle,”  she  answered  innocently. 

“Who’d  you  meet  there?”  Duke’s  tone  snapped  with  anger.  He  was  work¬ 
ing  himself  into  a  fury,  but  Nan  saw  it  must  be  faced. 

“The  same  people  I  usually  meet — why?” 

“Did  you  meet  Henry'  de  Spain  there  this  afternoon?” 

Nan  looked  squarely  at  her  cousin  and  returned  his  triumphant  expression 
defiantly  before  she  turned  her  eyes  on  her  uncle  and  answered.  “No,”  she 
said,  coUectedly.  “Why?” 

“Do  you  deny  it?”  he  thundered. 

“Yes,  I  deny  it.  Why?” 

“Did  vou  see  de  Spain  at  Calabasas  this  afternoon?” 

“No.”' 

“See  him  anywhere  else?” 

“No,  I  did  not.  What  do  you  mean?  What,”  demanded  his  niece,  with 
spirit,  “do  you  want  to  know?  What  are  you  trying  to  find  out?” 

Duke  turned  in  his  rage  on  Gale.  “There!  You  hear  that — what  have  you 
got  to  say  now?”  he  demanded  with  an  abusive  oath. 

Gale,  who  had  been  hardly  able  to  refrain  from  breaking  in,  answered 
fast.  “W'hat  have  I  got  to  say?”  he  echoed  insolently.  “I  say  she’s 
lying,  Duke.” 

Nan’s  face  turned  white  with  anger.  Before  she  could  speak,  her  uncle  took 
up  the  words.  “Hold  on!”  he  thundered.  “Don’t  tell  me  she  lies.”  He 
launched  another  hot  expletive.  “I  know’  she  doesn’t  lie!” 

Gale  jumped  forward,  his  finger  |X)inted  at  Nan:  “Look  here,  do  you  deny 
you  are  meeting  Henry  de  Spain  all  over  the  desert?” 

Nan’s  anger  supported  her  w’ithout  a  tremor.  “W’ho  are  you  to  ask  me 
whom  I  meet  or  don’t  meet?” 

“You’ve  been  meeting  de  Spain  right  along,  haven’t  you?  You  met  him 
down  the  Sleepy  Cat  trail  near  Black  Cap,  didn’t  you?” 

Nan  stood  with  her  back  against  the  end  of  the  table  where  her  uncle’s  first 
words  had  stopped  her,  and  she  looked  sidewise  toward  her  cousin.  In  her 
answer  he  heard  as  much  contempt  as  a  girl’s  voice  could  carry  to  a  rejected 
lover:  “So  you’ve  been  spying!” 

“No,”  roared  Gale,  with  a  string  of  bad  words.  “I  don’t  have  to  spy - ” 

“You  hire  that  coyote,  Sassoon,  to  spy  for  you.  Aren’t  you  proud  of  your 
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“I  WON’T  PUT  IT  DOWN!  AND 
GALE  WILL  GET  A  GOOD  LASHING 
WITH  IT  IF  HE  SAYS  ONE  WORD 
MORE  ABOUT  HENRY  DE  SPAIN.” 
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manly  nephew,  uncle?”  Duke  was  choking  with  rage.  He  tried  to  • 

speak  to  her,  but  he  could  not  form  his  words.  ‘‘What  is  it  you  \ 

want  to  know,  uncle?  Whether  it  is  true  that  I  meet  Henry  de  1 

Spain?  It  is;  I  do  meet  him,  and  we’re  engaged  to  be  married 
when  you  give  us  p)ermission.  Uncle  Duke — and  not  till  then.”  ^ 

‘‘There  you  have  it,”  cried  Gale.  ‘‘There’s  the  story.  I  told  you  < 

so.  I’ve  known  it  for  a  week,  I  tell  you.”  Nan’s  face  set.  “Not  1 

only,”  continued  her  cousin  jeeringly,  “meeting  that - ”  ) 

Almost  before  the  vile  epithet  that  followed  had  reached  her  ears,  1 
she  caught  up  the  whip  and  cut  Gale  across  the  face.  “You  coward!” 
she  cri^,  trembling  so  with  anger  that  she  could  not  control  her 
voice.  “If  you  ever  dare  use  that  word  before  me  again  I’ll  horse¬ 
whip  you.  Go  to  Henry  de  Spain’s  face,  you  skulker,  and  say  it,  if  you  dare.” 

“Put  down  that  quirt.  Nan,”  commanded  her  uncle  sternly. 

“I  won’t  put  it  down!”  she  declared  defiantly.  “And  he  will  get  a  good 
lashing  with  it  if  he  says  one  more  word  more  about  Henry  de  Spain.” 

“Put  down  that  quirt,  I  tell  you,”  thundered  Duke. 

She  whirled.  “I  won’t  put  it  dowm!  This  hulking  bully!  I  know  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do.”  She  pointed  a  quivering  finger  at  her  cousin.  “He  insulted  f 
me  as  vilely  as  he  could  only  a  few  months  ago  on  Music  Mountain.  And  if 
this  very  same  Henry  de  Spain  hadn’t  happ>ened  to  be  there  to  protect  me, 
you  would  have  found  me  dead  next  morning  by  my  own  hand.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand?”  she  cried,  panting  and  furious.  “That’s  what  he  is.” 

Her  uncle  tried  to  break  in.  “Stop!”  she  exclaimed,  pointing  at  Gale.  “He 
never  told  you  that,  did  he?” 

“No;  nor  you  either,”  snapped  Duke  hoarsely. 

“I  didn’t  tell  you,”  retort^  Nan,  “because  I’ve  been  trying  to  live  with 
you  here  in  peace  among  these  thieves  and  cutthroats,  and  not  keep  you  stir¬ 
red  up  all  the  time.  And  Henry  de  Spain  faced  this  big  coward  and  protected 
me  from  him  with  an  empty  revolver!  What  business  of  yours  is  it  whom  I 
meet,  or  where  I  go?”  she  demanded,  raining  her  words,  writh  flaming  eyes,  on 
her  belligerent  cousin.  “I  will  never  marry  you  to  save  you  from  the  hang¬ 
man.  Now  leave  this  house  and  never  come  into  it  again!” 

Gale,  beside  himself  with  rage,  stood  his  ground.  He  poured  all  that  he 
safely  could  of  abuse  on  Nan’s  own  head.  She  had  appeased  her  wrath  and 
made  no  attempt  to  retort,  only  looking  at  him  with  white  face  and  burning 
eyes  as  she  breathed  defiance.  Duke  interfered.  “Get  out!”  he  said  to  Gale 
harshly.  “I’ll  talk  to  her.  Go  home!” 

Not  ceasing  to  mutter  threats.  Gale  picked  up  his  hat  and  stamf)ed  out  of 
the  house,  slamming  the  door.  Duke,  exhausted  by  the  quarrel,  sat  down, 
eyeing  his  niece:  “Now  what  does  this  mean?”  he  demanded  hoarsely. 

Nan  tried  to  tell  him  honestly  and  frankly  all  that  her  acquaintance  with 
de  Spain  did  mean — dwelling  no  more  than  was  necessary  on  its  begin¬ 
ning,  but  concealing  nothing  of  its  development  and  consequences, 
nothing  of  her  love  for  de  Spain,  nor  of  his  for  her.  But  no  part  of  what  she 
could  say  on  any  point  softened  her  uncle’s  face.  His  square,  hard  jaw  looked 
like  stone. 

“So  he’s  your  lover,  is  he?”  he  said  harshly  when  she  had  done.  ^ 

“He  wants  to  be  your  friend,”  returned  Nan,  determined  not  to  give  up. 

•  Her  uncle  looked  at  her  uncompromisingly.  “That  man  can’t  ever  be  any* 
friend  of  mine — understand  that!  He  can’t  ever  many'  you.  If  he  ever  tries 
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to  so  help  me  God,  I’ll  kill  him  if  1  hang  for  it.  I  know  his  game.  I  know 
what  he  wants.  He  doesn’t  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  you.  He  thinks  he  can 
hit  me  a  blow  by  getting  you  away  from  me.” 

“Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth!”  exclaimed  Nan  hopelessly. 

“Uncle  Duke,  if  you  won’t  listen  to  reason  you  must  listen  to  sense.  Think 
of  what  a  position  you  put  me  in.  I  love  you  for  all  your  care  of  me.  I  love 
him  for  his  affection  for  me  and  consideration  of  me — because  he  knows  how 
to  treat  a  woman.  I  know  that,  for  my  sake,  he  wouldn’t  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head,  yet  you  talk  now  of  bloodshed.  I  know  what  your  words  mean — that 
one  of  you  or  both  of  you  are  to  be  killed  for  a  senseless  feud.  He  will  not 
stand  up  and  let  any  man  shoot  him  down  without  resistance.  If  you  lay 
your  bl(^  on  his  head,  you  know  it  would  put  a  stain  between  him  and  me 
that  never  could  be  washed  out  as  long  as  we  lived.  If  you  kill  him,  I  could 
never  stay  here  with  you.  His  blood  would  cry  out  every  day  and  night 
against  you.  Oh,  Uncle  Duke,  I  want  to  see  you  live  in  peace  instead  of  what 
we  do  live  in — suspicion,  distrust,  feuds,  alarms,  and  worse.  I  want  you  to 
get  out  of  what  you  are  in,  here — I  want  to  be  out  of  it.  I’d  rather  be  dead 
now  than  to  live  in  it - ” 

She  could  speak  no  further.  Her  uncle,  with  a  cxirse,  left  her  alone.  When 
she  arose  in  the  early  morning  he  had  already  gone  away. 

SLEEPY  Cat  is  not  so  large  a  place  that  one  would  ordinarily  have 

much  trouble  in  finding  a  man  in  it,  if  one  searched  well.  But  Duke  ^  r 

Morgan  drove  into  town  next  morning,  and  had  to  stay  for  three  days,  trouble  ^ 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  meet  de  Spain. 

De  Spain  himself  had  been  putting  off  for  weeks  every  business'that  would 
bear  putting  off,  and  had  been  forced  at  length  to  nm  down  to  Medicine  Bend 
to  buy  horses.  Nan,  after  her  uncle  left  home,  made  frantic  efforts  to  get 
word  to  de  Spain  of  what  was  imp>ending.  She  could  not  telegraph — because  a 
publicity  she  dreaded  would  have  followed  at  once.  De  Spain  had  expected 
to  be  back  in  two  days;  a  letter  would  not  reach  him  at  Medicine  Bend. 

Desperate  with  suspense,  wild  for  a  scrap  of  news,  yet  dreading  one,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day  she  saddled  her  pony  and  rode  alone  into  Sleepy  Cat 
after  nightfall  to  meet  the  train  on  which  de  Spain  had  told  her  he  would  return 
from  the  east.  She  rode  straight  to  the  hospital,  instead  of  going  to  the  livery 
bam,  and,  leaving  her  horse,  got  supper,  and  walked  by  way  of  unfrequented 
streets  down-town  to  the  railroad  station  to  wait  for  the  train. 


When  it  drew  in,  slowly  and  almost  noiselessly,  she  took  her  place  where 
no  incoming  passenger  could  escape  her  gaze,  and  waited  for  de  Spain.  As 
she  scanned  eagerly  the  figures  of  the  men  that  walked  up  the  long  plat¬ 
form  and  approached  the  station  exit,  the  fear  that  she  should  not  see  him 
battled  with  the  hope  that  he  still  woiild  appear.  But  when  all  the  arrivals 
had  been  accounted  for,  he  had  not  come. 

She  turned,  heavy-hearted,  to  walk  back  up-town,  trying  to  think  whom 
she  might  ask  for  information  concerning  de  Spain’s  whereabouts,  when  her 
eyes  fell  on  a  man  standing  not  ten  feet  away  at  the  door  of  the  baggage- 
room.  He  was  alone,  and  seemed  to  be  watching  the  changing 
of  the  en^nes,  but  Nan  thought  she  recognized  him.  The  rather 
long,  straight  black  hair  under  the  broad-brimmed  Stetson  hat 
marked  the  man  known  and  hated  in  the  Gap  as  “The  Indian.” 

Here,  she  said  to  herself,  was  a  chance.  De  Spain,  she  recalled, 
spoke  of  no  one  oftener  than  this  man. 
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Repressing  her  nervous  timidity,  Nan  walked  over  to  him.  “Aren’t  yo^H 
Mr.  Scott?”  she  asked  abruptly.  A 

Scott,  turning  to  look  at  her,  touched  his  hat,  as  if  wholly  unaware  until  that  ■ 
moment  of  her  existence.  ■ 

“Did  you  see  Mr.  de  Spain  get  off  the  train?”  she  asked,  as  Scott  acknowU^ 
edged  his  identity.  ^ 

“I  didn’t  see  him.  I  guess  he  didn’t  come  to-night.”  Nan  noticed  the  im-  9 
passive  manner  of  his  speaking,  and  the  low,  even  tones.  “I  was  kind  of  lookint  9 
for  him  myself.  I  don’t  think  he  will  be  back  now  before  to-morrow  ni^it*  f| 
Nan,  much  disappointed,  looked  up  the  line  and  down.  “I  rode  in 
afternoon  from  Music  Mountain  especially  to  see  him.”  || 

Scott,  without  commenting,  smiled  with  understanding  and  encouragementjB 
and  Nan  was  so  anxious  that  she  welcomed  a  chance  to  talk  to  somebo^  j 
“I’ve  often  heard  him  speak  of  you,”  she  ventured,  searching  the  dark  eyes,  I 
and  watching  the  open,  kindly  smile,  characteristic  of  the  man.  “You  don’t  1 
know  me?”  she  said  tentatively.  _  1 

“Not  to  speak  to,  no.”  i 

“I  am  Nan  Morgan.”  t 

“I  know  your  name  very  well,”  he  explained. 

“And  I  came  in — because  I  was  worried  over  something,  and  wanted  to  sec' 
Mr.  de  Spain.”  |  , 

“He  is  buying  horses  north  of  Medicine  Bend.  The  rain-storm  yesterday 
likely  kept  him  back  some.  I  don’t  think  you  need  worry'  much  over  any¬ 
thing,  though.”  f  ; 

“I  don’t  mean  I  am  worrying  about  Mr.  de  Spain  at  Medicine  Bend,”  dis-  ^ 

claimed  Nan,  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment.  I 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  smiled  Bob  Scott.  She  regarded  him  questioiH  | 
ingly.  He  returned  her  gaze  reassuringly. 

“Do  you  know  why  I  came?” 

“I  guessed  at  it.  I  don’t  think  you  need  worry  over  anything.” 

“Has  Uncle  Duke  been  talking?” 

‘‘Your  Uncle  Duke  doesn’t  talk  much,  you  know.  But  he  had  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  If  I  were  you,  Td  go  back  to  the  hospital  for  the  night.  I  will  send 
Hertry  de  Spain  up  there  just  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  town.” 


Nan,  who  had  stayed  at  the  hospital,  awaited  de  Spain  there  the  next] 
night,  with  her  burden  of  anxiety  still  upon  her.  When  she  had  toM  ^ 
all  her  story,  de  Spain  laughed  at  her  fears. 

“I’ll  bring  that  man  aroimd.  Nan,  don’t  worry'.  Don’t  believe  we  shall  ever  '■ 
fight.  I  may  not  be  able  to  bring  him  around  to-morrow  or  next  week,  but  ^ 
I’ll  do  it.  It  takes  two  to  quarrel,  you  know.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  how  unreasoning  Uncle  Duke  is  when  he  is  angry,”  . 
said  Nan,  mournfully.  “He  w'on’t  listen  to  anybody;  he  always  would  listen  to 
me  until  now.  Now,  he  says,  I  have  gone  back  on  him,  and  he  doesn’t  care  , 
what  happens.  Think,  Henry',  where  it  would  put  me  if  either  of  you  should  I 
kill  the  other.  Henry,  I’ve  been  thinking  it  all  over  for  three  days  now.  .\nd  * 
I  see  what  must  come.  It  w'ill  break  both  our  hearts,  I  know,  but  they  w'ill  be  J 
broken  anyw'ay.  There  is  no  way  out,  Henry — none.”  I 

“Nan,  what  do  you  mean?”  ^ 

“You  must  give  me  up.”  4 

The  next  instalment  »J'**Nan  of  Music  Mountain  *'  tuill  i 

appear  in  the  February  number.  I 
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By  courtesy  of  The  York  Times. 


TO  SEE  HIM  SITTING  AT  HIS  DESK  WITH  THAT  OLD  GENTLE 
GLOW  OF  SELF  SATISFACTION  ON  HIS  FACE  — AND  EVERY 
MAN  AND  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  IN  SIGHT  ENCOURAGING 
HIM  TO  BE  FUNNIER  AND  FUNNIER  .  .  .  AND  ALMOST  NO¬ 
BODY  SAYING  ANYTHING. 
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I-DOES  MR.  CARNEGIE  EXPRESS  AMERICA? 


SOME  of  us  who  have  specialized  in  modern  human  nature  find 
it  a  little  hard  not  to  have  moments  in  which,  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves,  we  feel  a  little  condescending  toward  wealth — toward 
almost  everything,  in  fact,  except  the  very  latest  thing  in 
millionaires.  The  latest  improvements  in  millionaires  are 
making  it  harder  every  day  for  the  others  to  struggle  along,  es¬ 
pecially  our  old  faithful  mid-Victorian  model — a  kind  of 
standardized  millionaire,  like  Mr.  Carnegie. 

I  have  been  looking  In  the  New  York  Times  to-day  at  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by  photographs,  vistas  of  pigeonholes 
reaching  around,  sitting  there  in  that  land  of  calm  glory  of  benevolence- 
before  us  all — gazing  out  at  his  country,  as  the  Peace  Founder  of  the 
World. 


I  have  repeatedly  said  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  like  all  men,  can  not  be  cut 
out  of  his  time  and  judged  aside  from  the  generation  that  produced  him. 
But  as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  still  living  and  doing  things — may  break  out  with 
benevolence  any  minute,  may  take  a  million  dollars  and  hold  back  the 
age  with  it  any  minute — we  have  to  deal  with  him  as  a  part  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to-day.  And  in  a  desperate  crisis  for  peace — like  the  present 
— a  kind  of  surgical  crisis  in  the  thought,  in  the  working  ideal  of  the 
world,  I  want  to  cut  down  through  feelings  and  shadings  that  might  be 
considered  at  another  time — strip  everything  off,  in  the  way — and, 
grasping  every  comparison  and  every  contrast  I  can,  make  clear  my 
point.  I  must  express  my  idea  whether  or  no,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  is 
a  part  of  the  worWng  vocabularj^  of  this  nation — he  is  wrought  into  the 
imagination  of  all  of  us.  One  can  not  keep  from  using  words  in  the 
dictionary  because  their  feelings  might  be  hurt.  They  are  there. 

I  am  not  blaming  Mr,  Carnegie  as  a  man.  I  am  merely  pointing  out, 
in  what  I  say,  that  that  is  all  he  is — merely  a  man — and  that  he  has  no 
right  to  become  an  institution. 


Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie  has  fenced 
off  the  subject 
of  peace. 


I  AM  afraid  of  what  Mr.  Carnegie  as  an  institution  may  do  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  If  I  were  not  writing  on  some  subject  like  peace, 
if  I  were  writing  on  some  subject  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  not  fenced 
off,  piled  up  millions  of  dollars  on,  and  taken,  in  a  way,  for  his  own,  I 
should  not  have  to  be  personal  in  order  to  make  my  point. 

But  I  can  only  say  what  I  have  come  to  believe. 

Benevolent  millionaires,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  are  one  of  the  great  stand¬ 
ing  threats  in  America  at  the  life  of  our  nation. 

Bad  millionaires  are  going  to  be  looked  after  by  publicity — govern¬ 
ment  action  and  social  ostracism.  We  comparatively  understand  what 
they  are  doing  toward  the  disorganization  of  the  work  and  play  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  our  people.  Crowds  see  through  millionaires  in  the  streets. 

We  have  watched  Mr.  Carnegie  for  now  these  twenty  years,  inno¬ 
cently  banging  about,  lording  over  cities  with  libraries,  steering  culture 
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with  checks,  leading  great  universities  by  p>ensions.  We  have  seen 
colleges  putting  their  creeds  in  their  hip-pockets,  and  holding  out  their 
bands.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Carnegie  buying  off  the  intellectual  hardi¬ 
hood  of  big  professors,  the  educational  consciences  of  faculties;  we  have 
stood  by  and  seen  him  taking  the  whole  educational  system  of  this 
nation  and  all  our  best  intellectual  centers  and  turning  them  into  great 
spiritual  machine-shops — big  wildernesses  of  mechanical-mindedness — 
and  doing  it  all  because  everybody  in  sight  wants  a  dollar-and-a-half, 
and  because  everybody  bows  and  scrapes,  resigns,  steps  one  side,  and 
asks,  “What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Carnegie?  It  shall  be  yours!” 

All  this  is  an  infinitely  more  serious  threat  at  the  life  of  this  nation, 
at  the  vitality,  virility  of  this  nation,  than  a  frank,  bold,  perfectly  safe 
rascal  like  Jesse  James — safe,  because  nobody  takes  him  seriously. 

This  is  why  I  have  been  speaking  up  as  I  do. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  again  at  the  full-page  picture  of  him  to-day  in 
the  Times.  And  it  has  all  come  over  me  again.  I  can  not  bear  it,  to 
see  him  sitting  with  that  old  gentle  glow  of  self-satisfaction  on  his 
face — and  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  sight  encouraging  him 
to  be  funnier  and  fvmnier.  And  almost  nobody  saying  anything. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  national  calmness  about  Mr.  Carnegie. 
No  wonder  England  misunderstands  what  America  is  like.  Do  they 
not  see  Mr.  Carnegie  over  there  strutting  up  and  down  half  the  year — 
with  Triumphant  Democracy  in  his  pocket,  and  with  college  presidents 
and  dignitaries  all  trooping  over  to  see  him  for  five  minutes?  When  they 
see  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Ws  fortime  like  a  kind  of  promontory  on  America, 
stretching  out  toward  the  Old  World — they  think  it  is  America. 

We  have  the  spectacle  in  this  country  of  several  hundred  colleges, 
thousands  of  professors  and  supposed  leaders  of  thought,  mobs  of  social 
workers,  synods,  presbyteries,  librarians,  and  clergymen,  being  defer¬ 
ential  to  Andrew  Carnegie  to-day,  not  because  of  the  way  he  has  got  his 
money,  but  because  he  has  got  it. 

Deferentialness  to  Andrew  Carnegie  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  this  nation.  Nations  have  to  go  through  their  children’s  diseases, 
of  course,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  America  might  have  produced  among 
us  all  some  one  to  make  Mr.  Carnegie  ridiculous,  or  as  if  we  might  have 
been  able,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  to  hunt  up  one  col¬ 
lege  that  would  show  how  funny,  in  the  r61e  of  a  really  serious  or  im¬ 
portant  person,  Mr.  Carnegie  is. 

Not  until  Andrew  Carnegie  is  seen  standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
outside  our  college  doors,  saying  “please”  to  them,  asking  to  be  let  in — 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  be  an  office-boy,  asking  please  to  be  trusted  to 
run  a  few  errands  with  his  money — will  either  our  colleges  or  our  Car- 
negies  be  anything  other  than  a  great  calm,  heavy,  soggy,  self-complacent 
menace  at  the  grit,  manhood,  independence,  and  spiritual  lustiness  of 
this  nation. 

It  is  not  his  money  but  the  fact  that  he  is  imposing  so  many  million 


England 
thinks  he  is 
America. 


dollars’  worth  of  his  mind  a  year  on  this  country,  that  we  object  to. 

A  man  who  has  made  a  comparative  failure  of  his  life  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dictate  the  vision,  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  intimate  ideals  and 
motives  of  all  the  youth  and  faculties  of  our  land. 


He  should 
take  his  mil¬ 
lions  to  the 
back  door. 


HOW  many  people  who  are  going  to  these  colleges  want  to  be  like 
Mr.  Carnegie — stripped  of  his  money — or  want  their  sons  like  him? 
Mr.  Carnegie,  if  he  had  a  son  himself,  would  not  want  him  to  be 
like  him.  He  would  want  him  to  have  a  different  kind  of  mind.  And 


yet  the  uppermost  influences  in  the  life  of  our  universities  are  being 
massively  negatively  determined — through  power  of  selection  of  persons 
and  emphasis  of  standards  and  methods  by  a  man  we  all  know  who 
can  not  contain  himself  with  self-satisfaction;  who  is  seen  before  us  all 
almost  any  day  reeking  and  sweating  with  his  own  glory;  who  lives  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  frieze  of  his  own  honors;  who  hangs  trophies  of  himself 
upon  his  walls.  .  .  . 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  fact,  in  America.  Unless  we  can  make  our 
great  fortunes  in  America  humble  and  inquiring  fortunes — we  are  not  a 
great  people. 

The  men  we  defer  to  are  the  men  who  see  and  express  the  desires  and 
ideals  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  slowly,  unconsciously  putting  shocks  into  us, 
of  truth  about  men  and  money  in  this  country.  With  him  to  help,  we 
see  now  what  we  really  believe.  He  is  making  us  see  that  money  is  the 
back-door  of  every  enterprise — the  kitchen-end. 

“Go  around  and  bring  in  your  money — coal — cabbages,  through  the 
back  door,  please.  Only  those  who  visit  with  our  souls  and  sit  by  our 
firesides  can  ring  the  front-door  bell  of  this  nation.” 

This  is  what  America  is  beginning  to  say. 

Millionaires  who  do  not  look  humble,  who  are  not  open  and  comfy 
*\^th  folks;  and  who  do  not  feel  a  certain  genuine  yearning  to  know  what 
crowds  know,  and  to  feel  what  crowds  feel — who  do  not  long  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  crowds,  and  express  them  and  be  expressed  by  them— are 
threats  against  our  national  life. 

I  have  already  put  myself  on  record,  and  have  said  the  pleasanter 
things  there  are  to  say,  in  a  chapter  called  “Mr.  Carnegie  as  an  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Millionaires,”  elsewhere*;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  as  the 
months  have  rolled  by,  and  I  have  been  watching  the  spectacle  of  what 
is  going  on,  of  what  the  nation  is  being  confronted  with  week  by  week  in 
its  colleges  and  in  its  universities — the  influences  that  are  getting  upper¬ 
most  in  these  deep,  intimate  places  in  the  nation’s  spiritual  life,  where 
the  supposed  leaders  of  our  people  are  being  created,  have  been  too 
much  for  me.  I  am  afraid  that  what  Mr.  Carnegie  has  done  to  our 


colleges  he  will  do  to  peace.  I  look  upon  the  uncovering  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  as  a  person  to  be  particularly  deferred  to  by  America,  as  one  of 
our  pressing,  immediate  national  necessities. 

*  “Inspired  Millionaires,”  p.  2.56. 
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The  one  great  single  threatening  disaster  that  can  confront  a  nation 
in  a  machine  age  is  to  grow  mechanical-minded. 

Cities  full  of  iron  and  wooden  pegs  in  factories,  called  people;  cities 
full  of  cash-registers,  of  metronomes  called  people;  crowds  of  minds  full 
of  clockwork  just  ticking  and  ticking  away  just  alike — no  courage,  indi¬ 
viduality,  no  imagination,  initiative,  are  what  we  are  facing  to-day. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  thrown  his  fortune  like  some  great,  cheerful,  self- 
complacent,  smiling  millstone  around  the  necks  of  the  men  who  in  the 
factories  and  streets  and  in  our  universities  are  making  a  fight  for  imagi¬ 
nation,  initiative,  freedom  from  routine,  personality,  and  courage  in 
American  life. 

We  can  not  hope  for  much  in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  peace  enterprise  or  any¬ 
thing  else  he  is  interested  in  xmtil  we  are  disillusionized  as  a  people  about 
Mr.  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is  disillusionized  about  himself. 

No  man  who  has  been  deeply  concerned  about  our  colleges,  or  who 
1  has  watched  the  effect  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  money  upon  the  gusto  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  life,  upon  the  haughtiness  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  soul  in  American  life,  can  do  otherwise  than  dread  what  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  may  do  to  peace. 

Making  Mr.  Carnegie  ridiculous,  keeping  America  or  anybody  in 
America  from  deferring  to  anything  Mr.  Carnegie  has  or  anything  he 
does,  stripping  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  waistline,  having  this  nation  pound 
on  his  chest,  sound  his  head,  and  then  measure  him  soul  and  body  pre¬ 
cisely  for  what  he  is — I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  next  important  things 
we  have  to  attend  to  in  this  country.  We  are  going  to  speak  up  to  him 
out  from  under  his  libraries,  vmder  his  colleges;  clear  our  minds,  blow 
through  the  land  a  breeze  of  fresh  thinking,  of  personal  idealism — of  our 
*  own  original  self-respecting,  self-supporting  spiritual  life.  Colleges  that 
defer  to  Mr.  Carnegie  can  not  educate  anybody. 

We  have  no  grudge  against  Mr.  Carnegie.  We  merely  protest  that  as 
a  spiritual  expert  in  what  the  picked  young  men  of  this  country  need  and 
have  got  to  have  unless  they  stay  out  of  college,  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  a 
success. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Carnegie  would  put  in  his 
spiritual  labors,  if  he  must,  on  aged  millionaires,  on  people  that  can  not 
be  spoiled  any  more  now  probably — and  leave  our  young  men  and  the 
teachers  of  our  young  men,  the  inspirers  of  the  future  leaders  of  our 
people,  alone. 


WHY  do  not  millionaires  like  Mr.  Carnegie  scoop  up  harbors,  exca¬ 
vate  mountains,  and  build  tunnels,  and  lay  out  roads  and  run 
stone-crushers?  The  great  precious  things — the  heritage  and 
the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  literature,  religion,  the  amusements  of  the  people — must  be 
dominated  by  men  who  have  million-dollar  ideas,  by  men  who  are  as 
rich  in  imagination  about  people — in  imagination  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people — as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  rich  with  the  money  of  the  people. 


There’s  plen¬ 
ty  of  useful 
work  for  mil¬ 
lionaires. 


» 
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Mr.  Carnegie  is  wont  to  say  he  holds  his  money  as  a  trust  for  the 
people. 

If  he  does,  let  him  go  around  to  the  back  door  to  leave  it.  Let  him 
stop  having  college  presidents  go  around  to  the  back  door  to  ask  for  it. 

Then  we  will  feel  as  generously,  as  tenderly,  toward  Mr.  Carnegie 
as  I  would  this  minute  if  Mr.  Carnegie  would  stop  being  a  great  threat¬ 
ening,  national-international  institution,  and  would  be  just  plain  and 
simple  Andrew  Carnegie. 

If  there  were  any  way  to-day  of  making  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  as  hum¬ 
ble,  as  considerate,  before  his  nation  as  we  know  he  must  be  with  indi¬ 
vidual  persons  he  loves — as  he  would  be  with  his  own  wife — then  with 
all  his  faults  would  we  not  rush  in  or  be  ready  to  rush  in  to  900  Fifth 
Avenue  (when  asked)  with  love,  forgiveness,  and  expectation?  (I  would 
even  be  doing  it  now  if  I  didn’t  hold  in.)  But  Mr.  Carnegie  has  become 
an  institution.  He  has  chosen  it.  He  likes  being  an  institution.  As  an 
institution,  as  a  man  who  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  me,  who  has  a  million  dollars  to  spend  in  expressing  his 
ideas  to  this  nation  where  I  can  spend  one  dollar  in  expressing  mine, 
or  one  dollar  in  getting  anybody  to  listen  to  mine  or  believe  mine— 
I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  take  my  stand  against  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
defense  of  peace — in  defense  of  an  idea  of  peace,  which,  naked  and  of 
itself,  and  woven  out  of  little  filigrees  of  paper  and  of  ink  and  faint  little 
mists  of  words,  without  a  dollar  to  help  it,  without  a  dollar  to  hinder  it, 
I  cast  as  seed  upon  the  hearts  of  men  until  it  shall  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


II-EVERYBODY  SPEAKS  UP 

^ACE  is  here.  Peace  is  not  something  to  be  got  up,  worked 
out,  or  made  up.  It  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 
prophecy.  Peace  is  history. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  what  has  happened  to  make 
anything  happen  we  want. 

The  peace  I  have  in  mind  is  not  going  to  cost  anything.  It 
is  here.  It  is  a  jjossession.  The  only  money  that  could  be  spent  on  it 
would  be  in  letting  people  all  know  about  it.  Peace  in  America  has  an 
address.  One  can  give  names,  dates,  and  places  for  peace.  All  that 
money  can  do  is  to  point  out  to  everybody  who  the  men  are  who  possess 
peace — and  how  they  are  doing  their  work  with  it.  Then  everybody  will 
see  how  it  works.  Then  everybody  will  have  peace. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  proceeding  on  the  idea  that  peace  is  expensive — and 
that  we  must  all  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  be  good  to  it.  I  feel 
(and  there  are  thousands  of  business  men  in  this  country  who  feel)  like 
sa>dng  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  Peace  does  not  cost  money.  It  makes  money. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  my  study,  writing  these  words,  this  Saturday 
morning,  in  a  great  shout  of  boys’  voices.  It  floats  about  me.  Every 
minute  or  so  I  hear  a  long,  white  roar — a  kind  of  scoot  of  sound  out  of 
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my  window,  and  another  double-ripper  goes  by  down  the  long  hill  into 
the  great  still  prairie  of  snow — into  the  vast,  empty,  lonely  meadow 
that  stretches  for  miles  to  the  mountain. 


AN  HOUR  or  so  ago,  as  I  came  out  to  the  end  of  the  drive  in  my 
/A  yard  and  was  just  starting  to  go  toward  town,  a  whole  double- 
^  ripper  full  of  boys  and  girls — just  ready  to  rip — just  leaning  over 
the  edge  of  the  hill  to  let  go,  held  back  hard  and  roared  at  me  to  jump  on. 

They  are  always  doing  it.  I  so  hate  to  say  “No”  (when  I  have  to), 
that  sometimes  I  climb  over  my  back  fence  and  go  to  town  the  other  s 
way.  A  minute  or  so  ago  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  I 
saw  that  the  young  woman  who  writes  these  pages  over  for  me  after  I 
have  crossed  most  of  the  words  out,  and  who  had  just  left  me  a  second 
ago  to  hurry  down  street,  also  had  been  swallowed  up  at  the  end  of  the 
yard  by  a  huge  double-ripper;  and  as  I  stood  by  the  window,  there  she 
was,  out  there  in  that  little  long  row  of  human  beings  with  their  knees 
up  and  their  heads  forward,  and  with  their  cheeks  red,  flying  down  the 
hill  like  all  possessed,  into  that  huge  empty  meadow  where  a  typewriter  ^ 
could  not  be  seen  for  miles,  where  all  the  shorthand  is  by  the  sun  or  by  4* 
the  wind — and  where  God  alone  takes  notes.  ^ 

She  had  completely  forgotten  me  and  forgotten  Mr.  Carnegie,  and^, 
was  taking  a  nice,  breathless,  free,  happy  little  parenthesis,  down  there  vtt 
in  the  meadow,  in  her  day’s  work,  all  because  she  had  been  swallowed  • . 
up  and  grabbed  away  by  a  big,  joyous  double-ripper. 

Nobody  can  get  by  one.  Sedate,  tottering  old  ladies  even  get  picked 
off,  and  it  is  as  much  as  anybody’s  life  is  worth  to  go  by  the  end  of  the 
hill  and  not  get  swept  right  off  down  into  the  meadow. 

Why  is  it  the  double-rippers  are  so  altruistic — so  anxious  for  folks? 

At  first  I  wondered. 

More  people  on,  farther  you  got 

I  had  thought  it  was  an  interruption — the  sound  of  the  boys’  voices 
—in  this  artide.  But  it  is  not.  The  boys’  shout  is  what  I  am  writing 
about.  More  people  on,  farther  you  go! 

Everybody  is  coming  to  see  it.  I  am  not  worried  about  peace,  because 
the  world  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  business  men  who  see  what  the 
boys  see — what  any  boy  on  High  Street  hill  sees — that  the  more  people 
we  can  get  to  jump  on  with  us,  the  farther  we  will  go.  The  more  there 
are  to  give  weight  and  momentum — to  bear  down  and  to  bear  up  and  to 
drag  the  ripper  up  the  hill — the  more  glad  one  is  they  got  on.  There  al¬ 
ways  seems  a  time  when  things  go  hard  (a  double-ripper  coming  up-hill 
is  trying,  of  course,  in  its  own  sweet  way,  all  by  itself,  to  rip  backward), 
but  the  more  there  are  to  enjoy  the  down-hill  part  of  it  the  more  there  are 
to  work  on  the  up-hill  part  of  it. 

This  is  the  main  idea  of  the  labor  unions.  The  only  trouble  is,  the 
labor  union  doesn’t  always  let  the  public  get  on. 

It  is  also  the  main  idea  of  the  trust.  The  only  trouble  is,  it  doesn’t 
always  let  the  public  get  on. 


"Afore  peo¬ 
ple  on,  farther 
you  go!'* 
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This  is  Henry  Ford’s  idea. 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  original  about  Henry  Ford’s  idea.  All 
the  High  Street  boys  have  it.  It  is  just  the  old  familiar  idea — More  peo¬ 
ple  get  on,  farther  you  go — one  finds  in  the  New  Testament.  What  is 
original  in  Ford  is  the  way  he  believes  the  old  idea — the  New  Testament 
grit  he  has — the  extraordinary,  unheard-of  way  he  lets  people  get  on. 
Anybody.  Just  as  they  come.  He  has  let  on  a  himdred  and  fifty  ex¬ 
convicts,  for  instance,  with  the  other  sixteen  thousand  in  the  factor^'. 
He  has  let  millions  of  his  customers  get  on.  They  feel  it  is  their  ripper. 
All  of  his  customers  are  on  Henry  Ford’s  double- ripper.  If  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Fords  are  sold  this  year — that  is,  if  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  get  on,  every  one  of  them  will  have  sixty  dollars  handed 
back  to  1^,  taken  off  his  bill.  He  has  already  told  his  employees  what 
—if  they  will  stop  putting  ashes  on  his  track,  stop  soldiering  and  bother¬ 
ing  the  work,  and  doing  as  little  work  as  they  can,  and  will  get  on  and 
stay  on  wholeheartedly,  and  swing  their  hats  and  shout  and  sweat  for 
the  business,  be  heavy  going  down-hill  and  pull  going  up — what  he  will 
do  for  them.  And  anybody  can  see  what  Henry  Ford,  with  all  these 
millions  of  people  on  his  ripper,  is  daily  putting  himself  in  a  position 
to  do  for  others  and  to  do  for  himself.  Three  classes  of  people,  sup¬ 
posedly  separate  interests,  are  all  piling  on  to  Henry  Ford’s  double¬ 
ripper.  That  is  why  it  rips. 

Mr.  Carnegie  let  millionaires  get  on.  Every  time  Carnegie  saw  a  lively, 
would  be,  could-be,  semi-millionairish-lookmg  kind  of  person  running 
along  out  of  breath  beside  him,  who  was  trying  to  jump  up,  he  looked 
him  over,  and  if  he  liked  his  points  he  let  him  on.  He  reached  out  a 
hand  to  Frick  in  this  way,  and  to  Schwab,  and  to  himdreds  of  others,  men 
he  had  watched  running  and  scrambling,  and  said:  “Now  climb  up  here 
with  me,  my  boy,  and  we  will  get  rich  together.”  Carnegie  has  had  a 
wake  of  millionaires  he  has  made,  behind  him  all  his  life. 


Henry  ^"T^HEY  may  not  be  much  to  be  proud  of,  I  admit.  The  sixteen  thou- 
Ford’s  I  sand  workmen  Henry  Ford  let  get  on,  and  that  I  saw  in  Detroit  the 
Double-  other  day,  flying  down  the  hill  with  him,  and  pulling  up  the  hill  with 

Ripper,  him,  and  sweating  joyfully,  suit  me  better  than  Mr.  Carnegie’s  small 
and  rather  ugly  collection  of  men  he  let  get  on.  But  Mr.  Carnegie 
merely  struck  in  and  made  a  kind  of  beginning.  It  has  taken  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so  of  trying  to  see  how  letting  people  get  on  works.  Henr>'  Ford 
has  seen  it  earlier  than  some  of  us. 


The  extraordinary  thing  that  is  happening  to  peace  now  is  the  general 
discover>’  that  if  this  principle  works  one  way  it  works  the  other.  If  it 
works  for  employers  to  let  laboring  men  jump  on  the  ripper,  it  works 
for  laboring  men  to  let  employers  jump  on  the  ripper.  One  will  not  need 
to  stand  by  verj’  much  longer  and  see  the  trusts  and  the  big  employers 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  truth  before  the  labor  unions  do.  In  a  day  or 
so  one  will  be  seeing  labor  unions  all  over  the  country  looming  up  out  of 
all  the  others  and  acting  the  way  Henry  Ford  does. 
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As  these  unions  will  loom  up  among  unions  as  Ford  looms  up  among 
employers — everybody  will  notice  peace. 

All  labor  will  ^ow  peace  works.  Labor  will  be  filled  with  news  about 
peace. 


ni-TELESCOPES  AND  BENCHES 

R.  CARNEGIE,  at  least  so  far  as  his  Steel  Trust  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  never  seemed  to  have  what  could  be  called 
exactly  an  other-worldly  idea  of  steel.  I  wish  he  did  not 
have  a  beautiful  other-worldly  idea  of  peace.  I  always 
think  of  Mr.  Carnegie  as  looking  at  peace — as  something 
far  off.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  straining,  hoping,  and 
yearning  subject  to  him.  One  thinks  of  him,  and  all  his  good  little  boys 
with  him,  standing  out  in  the  cold,  cold  night,  with  a  telescope,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  peace  as  a  star  in  the  sky — very  hard  to  get  at — and  wondering 
what  it  is. 

Then  he  makes  a  great  to-do  and  calls  in  all  the  nations  to  look.  The 
nations  do  it  to  accommodate  so  rich  a  man — ^gather  around,  of  course, 
rather  stem,  and  rather  bored  and  absent-minded,  and  look  through  the 
telescope.  That  is  all. 

All  Uiis  discourages  me — or  rather  it  discourages  me  when  I  forget  and 
find  myself  taking  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  peace  flock  seriously. 

When  I  begin  to  think,  I  feel  better.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  not  what  one  could  really  call  a  spiritually  robust  man.  It  ought  not 
to  be  expected  of  him  after  his  strained  life.  It  is  only  fair  not  to  over¬ 
look  this.  (Probably  this  is  why  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  people  always 
seem  to  me  a  little  ungrown  and  sentimental  toward  peace.  They  always 
seem  to  be  standing  and  looking  so  earnestly  at  peace — like  Bume- 
Jones’s  young  women — just  looking  and  yearning.) 

I  am  weary  of  hearing  peace  spoken  of  or  conceived  as  a  dove.  That 
has  been  attended  to.  It  was  well  enough  in  a  way  at  the  right  time  to 
speak  of  peace  as  a  dove.  It  is  all  that  peace  once  was — a  dove.  But 
peace  is  not  a  dove — now,  or  at  least  if  peace  is  a  dove  now,  I  wish  it 
would  fly  away. 

And  I  am  weary  of  hearing  peace  spoken  of  as  a  lamb. 

I  am  weary  of  having  peace  looked  at  as  a  great,  beautiful,  expensive 
subject  remote  from  common  people — a  subject  that  only  a  millionaire, 
really,  and  his  little  tame  flock  of  hired  high-brows  could  expect  to  afford 
to  dabble  their  minds  in. 

This  is  the  whole  point  I  wish  to  make  in  behalf  of  America.  We  wish 
to  get  peace  away  from  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  telescope — grab  it  away 
forever,  get  it  over  into  our  own  hands  as  a  subject  belonging  to  us — to 
any  workman  with  a  paper  cap  on. 

World-peace  to  us  is  not  in  an  observatory.  It  is  at  the  next  bench. 
It  is  at  the  desk  in  the  office.  We  believe  that  if  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his 
hired  high-brows  will  come  down  from  their  telescope,  and  will,  just  wdth 
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their  plain  eyes  open,  go  walking  around  among  us  in  the  sweat  and  din 
of  our  shops,  they  will  see  enough  peace  in  a  week  scattered  all  around 
this  country  right  down  next  to  the  ground,  in  every  man’s  life,  to  pry 
this  old  world  straight.  No  one  has  looked  around.  That  is  the  trouble. 
We  have  all  been  running  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s  telescope,  pointed  grandly 
at  the  sky,  and  we  have  supposed  in  some  vague  way  we  would 
have  to  wait  to  see  peace  come  pouring  down  backward  out  of  heaven 
through  it. 


IV-MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

NE  day,  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  read  in  my  morning  paper 
an  account  of  how  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  night  before, 
at  a  dinner,  gave  the  churches  in  America  a  hand¬ 
some  two-million-dollar  tip  for  what  they  had  done 
and  might  do  yet  for  Peace  of  the  Nations.  He  in- 
vited  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops,  elders  and  clergymen,  to 
dine  with  him — singled  out  forty  men  by  name — as  trustees  for  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  the  churches  have  to  spend  on  Mr.  Carnegie’s  idea  of  peace. 

I  can  not  keep  feeling  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  expensive  yearning  for 
peace,  his  lifting  and  straining,  while  it  may  attract  much  anxious  atten- 
ion,  and  keep  very  many  important  people  very  busy  doing  all  they 
can  to  help  him,  will  not  come  to  much. 

If  I  had  Mr.  Carnegie’s  two  million  dollars,  I  would  take  my  pick  of, 
say,  ten  industries,  find  one  single  firm  in  each  of  the  ten  that  was  daily 
(  using  peace  as  a  business  energy.  Then  I  w'ould  spend  the  money  in 
having  everybody  else  in  the  industry  know  how  it  works,  until  they 
I  improve  or  adopt  it. 

5  If  I  were  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  wanted  to  make  one  great  stroke,  before 
I  died,  at  war  in  the  world,  I  would  spend,  instead  of  three  million  dollars 
I  on  a  p>eace  palace,  three  million  dollars  having  every  employer  of  labor 
'  and  every  laborer  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  Henry’  Ford’s  factory 
in  Detroit. 

I  would  have  one  Ford  for  every  industry  w-ith  a  new  invention  in  it 
in  the  United  States.  People  would  be  going  to  a  peace  school  eight 
hours  a  day.  They  would  be  being  paid  by  their  employers  five  dollars 
a  day,  up.  to  learn  what  peace  is. 

The  main  thing  they  would  learn  about  peace  at  first  would  be  rather 
homely,  of  course.  They  would  learn  that  at  bottom  peace  is  team-work 
— that  when  a  man  is  waked  up  peace  really  becomes  in  him  a  kind  of 
hunger — a  worked-out  hunger — carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  of  getting 
everybody  to  help  him  out  and  complete  him.  Peace  in  a  man  is  a 
demand  in  him  for  exchange  with  others.  Every  workman  understands 
about  demand.  Demand  is  what  causes  supply,  and  gives  him  a  job. 
If  you  have  two  countries,  and  in  one  country  you  have  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  people  wanting  to  exchange  other  people’s  things  for  theirs,  and 
in  the  other  country  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  w’anting  to  exchange 
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other  people’s  things  for  theirs — every  workman  knows  which  country 
will  make  more  money.  The  same  holds  good  in  swapping  between 
capital  and  labor. 

Peace  is  going  to  be  seen  by  every  employer  and  every  employee  as 
he  sees  it  in  his  business.  He  will  see — Peace  as  Demand.  Peace  be¬ 
tween  people  consists  in  having  enough  self-interest  to  discover  mutual 
interest,  and  swap. 

If  peace  is  what  might  be  called  a  powerful  or  high  gear  of  self-interest, 
a  hot  fusing,  an  electric  furnace,  a  blending  of  everybody’s  desires  into 
one  desire — of  course  it  makes  money. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  when  he  bones  down  to  his  job  and  gets  people  to  see 
what  peace  is,  will  not  need  to  spend  a  cent  in  getting  people  to  adopt  it. 

Peace  is  going  to  adopt  itself.  I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should  feel 
worried  or  expensive  about  peace! 

Spending  money  may  hurry  peace,  I  admit.  But  making  money  will 
hurry  it  more.  And  people  who  can  not  make  money  out  of  peace  are 
rapidly  going  under. 

The  power  to  make  money  is  the  power  to  serve.  The  law  of 
peace  is  simply  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  serve.  The 
man  who  can  have  the  brains  to  serve  the  most  kinds  of  people 
in  the  most  ways  will  thrash  everybody  in  si^L  Nobodv  can 
touch  him.  Nobody  will  let  anybody  touch  him.  The  man  who  can 
discover  and  invent  and  expose  mutual  interests,  who  has  a  creative 
passion  for  making  other  interests  play  and  work  together,  who  can 
make  all  classes  work  as  one  class — who  can  make  employers,  workmen, 
consumers,  work  as  one  man — the  man  who  makes  money  by  raising 
wages— who  gets  rich  by  lowering  prices,  becomes  terrible  and  implaca¬ 
ble  in  this  world.  He  withers  all  who  oppose  him.  Only  a  man  who  is 
more  peaceful  than  he  is  can  hope  to  compete  with  him.  _ 

Peace  be- 

HIS  habit,  this  business-genius  of  mutual  self-expression,  this  insatia-  gim  at  home. 
ble  greediness  for  team-work,  for  living  in  others  and  through  others, 
and  of  having  others  live  in  us  and  through  us — this  is  the  spirit  that 
is  making  all  men  who  have  it  to-day  the  masters  of  the  fate  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  spirit  that,  before  our  eyes,  is  taking  possession  of  America. 

To  bring  peace  to  pass  among  other  nations — Mr.  Carnegie  has  but 
to  help  America  express  this  spirit  at  home. 

Then  everything  America  does  will  express  peace.  We  will  not  need  to 
mention  peace.  Nations  who  know  us  will  know  what  peace  is.  We 
shall  have  expressed  peace — without  being  superior,  without  giving 
good  advice,  without  sa>'ing  a  word,  and  without  a  palace  to  express 
it  in. 

.\merica  will  be  its  own  palace.  And  the  palace  will  begin  (as  Mr. 

Carnegie  has  overlooked)  in  a  cottage. 

The  palace  will  begin  in  a  factory,  perhaps — or  in  steel  works.  I 
think,  myself,  Mr.  Carnegie  would  do  better  to  go  back  and  try  steel 
works.  It  would  be  a  shorter  cut  to  peace.  The  Hague  Palace  is  a  little 
superficial  ...  a  little  hurried. 
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I  RETURNED  home  yesterday  from  a  kind  of  peace  tour  in  the 
Middle  West. 

I  had  seen  ii>  three  weeks  more  lions  and  lambs  lying  down  to¬ 
gether,  more  ex-strikers  and  capitalists  looking  each  other  in  the 
eyes,  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  except  in  (what  were  supposed  to 
be)  the  wildest  moments  of  “Inspired  Millionaires.” 

Naturally,  feeling  a  little  warmed  up  about  human  nature,  and  feeling 
a  little  religious  about  it,  and  as  if  I  would  like  to  go  in  and  stand  up  with 
crowds  of  people  and  help  sing  Te  Deums,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  church. 

I  had  reached  home  at  the  wrong  time  to  go  to  church  in  the  regular 
way,  and  the  nearest  and  quickest  thing  to  do  W'as  to  drop  into  the 
college  vesper  service  at  five  o’clock. 

Then  I  heard  a  man,  with  a  vast  pipe-organ  up  behind  him  (which 
could  hardly  have  held  itself  in  from  singing  Magnificats  if  it  tried),  and 
a  hundred  glowing  college  girls  backing  him  up  on  the  platform,  and  all 
breaking  out  and  singing,  “Jerusalem  the  Golden!” — I  heard  this  man  get 
up  and  tell  seventeen  hundred  young  women,  the  assembled  mass  of 
whose  joyous  faces  in  front  of  one  sometimes  seems  like  some  great  win¬ 
dow  lighting  up  the  place  (some  of  the  light  comes  in  through  the  windows 
on  the  sides,  but  a  great  deal  larger  part,  and  certainly  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part,  of  the  lighting  arrangement  of  Smith  College  comes  from 
the  audience) — I  heard  this  man  tell  these  seventeen  hundred  young 
women — all  of  them  shining  back  at  him — that  human  nature  was  full 
of  darkness,  that  man  was  a  brute,  that  no  one  could  begin  to  express 
the  stupendous,  infinite,  immeasurable  brutality  of  the  human  heart. 
Then  he  pointed  to  the  European  war  to  prove  it. 

He  told  us  all  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  could  not  tell  any  minute  when 
the  beast  in  us  would  break  out  and  sweep  all  fairness  and  beauty  out  of 
our  lives  and  out  of  the  lives  of  all  around  us. 


Of  course  nobody  could  say  anything.  The  young  women  sang  the 
hymn  they  were  told  to,  “My  Soul,  be  on  Thy  Guard.”  Then  they 
poured  out  and  filled  the  streets  with  voices,  with  joy  and  soft  laughter 
and  footsteps,  with  the  stir  of  youth  and  hope,  with  that  sense  we  all  know 
in  the  streets  here  of  strange,  contagious,  gentle,  unspoken  expectation! 

The  streets  were  right,  I  think,  last  Sunday  night,  after  the  service. 

One  could  not  but  feel  it  as  one  walked  through  the  hum  under  the 
great  trees — that  glorious  contradiction  that  glimmered  and  flowed 
through  the  streets,  of  what  everybody  had  just  heard  in  church. 

Often  in  this  way  have  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  streets  talking  back 
to  churches.  The  streets  have  the  last  word.  And  the  factories.  And 


parlors  and  living-rooms  and  kitchens  and  nurseries  have  the  last  word. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  the  speaker  immediately  afterward,  about 
what  he  had  said  and  about  what  the  streets  were  saying,  as  we  walked 
down  through  the  streets  to  his  train.  He  was  a  man  of  power  and  vision 
— or  at  least  almost  always  was,  as  it  had  seemed  to  me,  and  his  re- 
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ligion  in  any  ordinary  crisis  or  when  it  had  not  just  been  floored  by 
eleven  nations — had  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  inspiration,  of 
deep,  honest,  and  constructive  thought.  But  with  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  over  there  just  across  the  sea  spending  a  million  dollars  an 
hour  in  proving  all  during  the  last  week  that  men  were  brutes,  all  he 
could  do  when  Sunday  came,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  to  get  up  in  his 
place  and  say  he  believed  it.  He  took  Europe’s  word  for  it.  He  did  not 
see  how  he  could  talk  back  to  eleven  nations. 

On  the  way  down  to  the  train  I  said  that  I  thought  talking  back  to 
the  eleven  nations  was  just  what  America  was  for,  and  that  tallung  back 
to  the  eleven  nations  quietly  and  keeping  our  heads  and  not  believing  all 
that  we  heard  was  the  one  great  national,  characteristic,  responsible, 
and  practical  way  that  we  could  help  in  this  war. 

I  admitted  (how  could  I  help  admitting?  Any  dog  going  by  in  Europe 
could  see  it) — I  admitted  that  the  fields  and  woods  of  Europ>e  were  full 
just  now  of  men  who  were  looking  and  acting  like  brutes. 


PANTHERS  and  lions  and  tigers  who  have  merely  looked  at  long  rows 
of  insipid,  stupid  human  beings  filing  past  their  cages  and  just  stand¬ 
ing  before  them  and  staring  and  yammering,  would  have  their  eyes 
opened  if  they  could  get  out  into  the  woods  of  Europe  and  see  these  same 
human  beings  now.  They  would  be  abashed  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives,  at  all  these  sudden  hordes,  these  millions  of  new  fellow  brutes  they 
would  see  cropping  out  everywhere  and  carrying  on  everywhere  in  ways 
that  they — the  panthers  and  lions  and  tigers — would  instinctively  under¬ 
stand.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  tigers  and  panthers  and  lions 
could  hope  to  feel  as  close  to  us  human  beings,,  as  they  would  in 
Europe  to-day — if  they  could  get  out  and  observe  things. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  tigers  and  panthers  looking  on  at  the  battle 
of  the  Aisne,  and  judging  the  men  they  saw  by  themselves  and  judging 
them  by  the  way  they  looked  and  acted  for  the  moment,  would  be  right. 
!  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Reverend  George  A.  Gordon,  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  is  right  in  agreeing  with  them.  Tomtom,  my 
dog,  who  lies  by  my  desk  as  I  write,  and  who  licks  my  hand,  may  be 
transformed  in  five  minutes  and  fight  me  to  the  death.  But  he  will 
always  be  the  same  Tomtom  to  me.  I  shall  always  think  of  him  as 
he  really  was  before  that  little  foolish  wimmering  germ  got  him. 
I  want  to  judge  my  fellow  human  being  as  kindly  as  I  do  my  dog. 

The  present  position,  what  might  be  called  almost  the  official  position 


of  America  in  the  world  war,  is  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  one  nation  on  the 
earth  to-day  that  takes  a  stand  for  judging  human  beings  as  kindly  as 
it  does  dogs.  Hydrophobia  is  not  brutality.  Neither  is  hysteria. 

At  present  three  hundred  million  men,  infected  by  an  obscure  German 
named  Bemhardi,  have  suddenly  broken  away  in  eleven  nations,  and 
are  running  wildly  up  and  down  the  great  Main  Street  of  the  world  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  serious,  paralyzing, 
and  helpless  mistake  for  a  preacher  like  Dr.  Gordon  to  confess  in  public 
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that  three  thousand  miles  over  here  in  the  quietness  of  the  Old  South 
parsonage  he  is  as  scared  about  human  nature  and  things  it  can  do  as 
Bemhardi  is. 

Bemhardi  is  scared  about  some  human  nature,  about  the  English 
French,  and  Russian  brands.  General  French,  seeing  how  Bemhardi 
has  infected  many  Germans,  is  scared  about  German  human  nature. 
But  Dr.  Gordon  is  scared  about  all  human  nature  everywhere. 

If  America  agrees  with  Dr.  Gordon  in  his  possibly  momentary  mood  of 
last  Sunday,  it  will  be  as  serious  a  disaster  to  America  as  Bemhardi  has 
been  to  Germany  and  to  Europe.  The  only  nation  that  can  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  the  healing  of  the  nations  when  this  war  is  over  will  be  the 
nation  that  refuses  to  believe  that  it  is  the  brutality  in  the  hearts  of  our 
comrades  over  there  that  has  brought  this  war  to  pass. 

America  is  facing  to-day,  almost  all  alone,  the  most  stupendous  crisis 
of  the  world.  It  is  America  that  will  have  to  deal  with  it.  And  if  we, 
the  people  of  America,  do  not  have  a  great,  quiet-hearted,  wide- 
prairied,  sunned-through,  shrewd,  faithful  belief  in  human  nature,  if  we 
do  not  have  the  habit,  as  we  read,  of  cutting  down  through  appearancesin 
European  human  nature  and  of  seeing  down  through  to  the  real  selves  of 
our  comrades  over  there,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  help  them.  We  shall  not 
have  (when  they  appeal  to  us  at  last)  the  w’armth  or  the  gusto  in  us  to 
call  their  real  selves  out  and  bring  them  together.  America,  the  young 
mighty  son  of  the  nations,  the  big  common  relative  of  them  all,  in  this 
solemn  hour  of  the  destiny  of  man,  will  have  failed  the  world. 

It  is  human  nature  that  needs  to  be  defended  to-day  with  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  money.  We  want  Mr.  Carnegie  to  advertise  in  America,  and 
advertise  to  the  world,  what  America  believes  about  human  nature. 
Then  war  wall  take  care  of  itself. 


VI-MR.  CARNEGIE,  AMERICA,  AND  HUMAN  NATURE 


I  AST  week  an  anonymous  man  in  Indiana  who  had  been  reading 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  shamelessly  hopeful  section  of  “Crowds” 
^  (“A  Democratic  Theory  of  Human  Nature”),  sat  down  in  sheer 
^  despair  and  wrote  me  a  letter  containing  a  good,  wholesome  list 
of  the  things  that  are  the  matter  with  people.  The  letter  began  with 
this  heading:  The  heart  is  full  of  deceitfulness,  and  desperately  wicked: 
who  can  know  it?’'  I  cut  the  heading  of  the  letter  off,  posted  it  up  on 
the  lid  of  my  desk  where  it  still  gazes  at  me  while  I  write,  and  wrote 
this  chapter. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  war  is  organic,  elemental,  and  eternal  in 
human  nature,  and  that  nothing  can  stop  war  except  making  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  earth,  carefully  over. 

It  seems  to  me  true  that  war  is  not  organic  in  human  nature,  that  war 
is  merely  a  language,  a  way  men  have  had  of  getting  the  attention  of 
others  to  what  they  think  and  feel  and  what  they  want. 

Most  of  the  sins  and  absurdities  one  sees  in  people  nowadays,  in  a  new 
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untried  machine  civilization,  are  machine-made.  Everybody  is  made  by 
machinery  to-day.  Most  people’s  sins  are.  All  a  man  has  to  do  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  to  observe  himself  and  the  people  he  knows  the  most  rbout. 

Any  man  who  will  take  a  Sunday  morning  off  and  put  down  in  a  row 
the  ttogs  that  are  the  matter  with  him,  will  find  that  his  sins  divide  off 
practically  into  two  lists. 

He  will  put  down  in  one  list  his  original  sins — those  which  are  just  his 
and  which  he  knows  all  about,  and  which  he  can  turn  on  and  off  in  himself 
personally  or  by  hand. 

He  will  put  down  in  the  other  list  the  sins  that  come  from  what  might 
be  called  his  sin-factory.  These  sins  are  in  the  parts  of  himself  that  he 
is  allowing  to  be  made  by  machinery. 

Most  business  sins  to-day  are  machine-made.  They  are  the  result  of 
a  system.  Making  more  money  out  of  people  we  deal  with  than  we  think 
we  ought  to,  or  than  we  wish  we  had  to,  may  be  called  a  machine-made  sin. 

Eating  too  much  mince  pie  is  a  hand-made  sin.  One  can  turn  it  on  or 
off  one’s  self.  There  is  no  reason  for  blaming  other  people  for  one’s  eat¬ 
ing.  or,  rather,  for  one’s  having  eaten,  too  much  mince  pie.  One  got  the 
pie  one’s  self.  One  got  the  stomach-ache  one’s  self,  and  one’s  got  the  sin. 
It’s  very  simple. 

But  in  a  machine-civilization  the  number  of  sins  a  man  can  claim  as 
really  his  -sins  a  man  just  commits  inside — is  getting  smaller  every  year. 


At  least  this  is  my  experience.  I  have  my  own  neat,  well-worn 
little  list  of  hand-made  sins  sins  I  attend  topersonally  every  week; 
but  the  majority  of  my  sins  I  send  out  the  way  I  send  out  my 
shirts  to  the  laundry  and  have  them  done  outside.  The  social  system  in 
which  I  live  not  only  thinks  these  sins  up  and  arranges  them  for  me,  but 
it  finishes  them  off,  with  me  just  standing  in  the  middle  of  them,  as 
ashamed  of  them  as  I  can  be. 

Probably  what  is  true  of  me  is  true  of  other  people,  and  when  I  go 
about  and  look  on  and  watch  all  these  people  everywhere,  one  after  the 
other,  making  a  muss  of  the  world — “It’s  the  system,”  I  think  to  my¬ 
self,  “They  are  not  doing  what  they  want  to,  probably.”  Then  I  do  not 
feel  so  ugly. 

I  think  of  the  way  I  answer  letters.  I  do  not  answer  the  letters  that 
I  deeply  want  to  answer.  They  are  postponed.  I  answer  the  other  let¬ 
ters  instead,  because  the  other  letters  come  to  me  in  a  machine,  as  it 
were,  and  are  passed  along  and  can  be  attended  to  in  the  routine  with  a 
kind  of  click. 

I  read  books  also  that  are  passed  along  by  the  book-machine,  instead 
of  the  books  I  want;  and  I  make  visits  on  a  visiting-machine,  those 
determined  by  circumstances  or  habit;  or  I  call  on  people  who  will  auto¬ 
matically  act  the  worst  if  I  don’t,  instead  of  those  I  love.  And,  like  most 
people,  I  read  a  newspaper  because  the  very  round-and-round  motion 
of  my  planet  dumps  one  in  front  of  me  every  morning.  Magazines — an 
endless  belt  of  them — roll  along  on  my  mind  or  roll  me  through  them 


Machine 
made  sim. 
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like  a  collar  in  a  laundry.  The  church-machine,  the  dinner-machine,  and 
the  being-agreeable  machine  all  do  likewise. 

How  can  we  make  as  good  a  struggle  against  the  machines  on  the  other 
points  as  we  have  on  this  last  one?  That  is  what  we  are  studying  now. 

I  have  come  to  two  conclusions.  First:  I’m  going  to  stop  blaming 
people.  I  have  quit  the  sheep-and-goat  view  of  life  forever.  Wicked¬ 
ness  can  not  be  divided  off  so  neatly  to-day.  At  least  it’s  not  for  us  to 
divide  it  off.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  we  are  all  doing  wrong  things 
to,  and  of  the  men  who  are  doing  wrong  things  to  us,  have  been  caught 
in  a  huge,  blind  business-machine  and  are  being  rolled  along  on  it.  This 
machine,  like  some  huge  hopper,  collects  a  lot  of  sins  for  other  people  to 
do  to  us,  and  a  lot  of  sins  for  us  to  do  to  them,  and  then — any  one  can 
see  it — the  machine  stands  over  us  and  crunches  on  us  until  we  do  them. 

The  second  conclusion  grows  out  of  this  one.  The  time  I’ve  put  in  in 
blaming  people,  I’m  going  to  put  in  now  in  seeing  what’s  the  matter  with 
people’s  machines.  We  made  the  machines.  We  can  make  them  over. 
The  thing  has  been  done. 

The  other  day,  in  Detroit  a  man  named  Henry  Ford  stopped  his 
machine — a  huge,  incredibly  successful  business-machine,  which  he  made, 
and  which  was  lunging  along,  running  him  and  everything  in  sight 
about  him,  and  he  said  to  the  machine: 

“Look  here!  I  made  you!  I  made  you  to  go  round  and  round,  and  to 
run  yourself.  But  you  are  not  going  to  run  me,  my  morals,  my  human 
relations,  my  social  ideals,  what  I  Uve  for,  and  the  way  I  live!  You  are 
not  going  to  make  me  like  youl  I’m  going  to  take  you,  crash  ten  million 
dollars  into  the  middle  of  you,  crowd  you,  twist  you,  and  wrench  you 
into  some  shape  like  me! 

“You  don’t  say  what  I  mean  to  my  men — the  way  you’re  nmning 
now.  I’ve  got  my  own  attention  to  myself,  and  can  make  my  business 
express  myself,  and  now  I’m  going  to  make  you  over  and  keep  you  being 
made  over  every  day,  and  all  day,  until  every  cog,  wheel,  belt,  and  pinion 
in  you  is  going  to  say:  ‘Here  is  Henry  Ford!  Here  is  Henry  Ford’s  God! 
Here  is  Henry  Ford’s  mother,  his  dreams  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  here  in 
cogs  and  wheels  and  belts  are  his  prayers  for  his  children!’  ” 

“What  kind  of  a  world  are  your  children  going  to  have  to  live  in?” 
said  his  great  dumb,  helpless  factory,  with  its  thousand  windows  to 
Henry  Ford.  So  he  is  making  over  his  factory,  his  machine  of  wood 
and  iron  and  rules  and  men. 

VII-THE  ART  OF  MAKING  PEOPLE  LOOK 

E  ordinary  coach  on  our  railroads  carries  twenty-five 
hundred  pounds  of  steel  per  passenger,  the  Pullman 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  and  the  compartment  sleeper 
seventeen  thousand  pounds. 

When  I  go  to  New  York  from  Northampton,  a  tick¬ 
et  costs  me,  including  a  seat  in  the  parlor  car,  $4.13. 
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I  get  three  things  for  this  $4.13.  Transportation  for  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee,  transportation  for  my  twenty  pounds  of  suit-case,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  eleven  thousand  poimds  of  armor-plate  we  have  had  to 
have  wrapped  around  us  to  protect  us  with.  All  this  has  to  be  hauled 
with  me  if  I  am  going. 

As  I  figure  it,  I  pay  five  and  a  third  cents  for  Gerald  Stanley  Lee, 
and  four  dollars  eight  and  two-third  cents  for  the  dead  weight  of  the 
fear  and  despair  and  helplessness  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 

It  seems  to  me  that  five  and  a  third  cents  for  transporting  me  is  too 
little,  and  that  four  dollars  and  eight  and  two-thirds  cents  paid  out  for 
the  despair  and  helplessness  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  is  too  much. 

I  FEEL  the  same  way  about  my  Government — about  the  tax  I  pay  into 
my  Government — that  I  do  about  this  ticket  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  road.  Four-fifths  of  all  I  pay  into  the  Government  goes 
into  paying  the  expenses  of  my  Government’s  fear  and  despair  and  help¬ 
lessness  about  itself  —  about  its  ability  to  express  itself  effectively  to 
other  nations. 

The  Government  spends  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
running  an  army  and  navy,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  on  itself  and  on 
running  itself. 

The  United  States  is  so  afraid  that  it  has  not  the  brains  to  make  other 
nations  understand  it  and  give  proper  attention  to  it,  that  out  of  every 
five  hundred  million  dollars  it  spends  a  year,  it  spends  a  hundred  and  ten 
million  on  itself — i.  e.  on  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  spends  four 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on  showing  how  afraid  it  is  of  the  citizens 
of  other  countries. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  New  Haven  road,  instead  of 
giving  up  on  its  employees  and  supplying  people  desperately  with  steel 
cars,  is  going  to  get  the  attention  of  its  employees  so  thoroughly  and  to 
the  point  that  no  one  will  bother  to  notice  when  he  is  traveling  on  the 
New  Haven  road  whether  he  is  in  a  steel  car  or  not.  It  is  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem  in  psychology,  to  be  worked  out  like  any  other  scientific  problem. 
The  New  Haven  road  will  soon  be  seen  setting  up  beside  its  huge  round¬ 
houses,  psychological  laboratories — brain-factories,  huge  attention- 
works  for  engineers. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  New  Haven  road  will  soon  be  spending  its 
money  in  picking  out  experts  and  on  getting  the  attention  of  engineers, 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  will  soon  be  seen  picking 
out  and  training  experts  in  getting  the  attention  of  other  nations  and 
touching  the  imagination  of  all  peoples  as  to  what  America  is  like,  and 
what  America  is  arranging  to  be  like. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Carnegie  could  help.  He  could  start  doing  what 
the  Government  would  do  when  it  saw  how  Mr.  Carnegie  had  made  it 
work. 
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vni— THE  ART  OF  MAKING  NATIONS  LOOK 

A  E  SEE  twelve  million  men  camped  out  opposite  each 
other,  six  million  men  tucked  away  in  holes  in  the 
ground  on  one  side  and  shooting  at  six  million  men 
.  tucked  away  in  holes  in  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 
Their  minds  about  one  another  are  tucked  away  m 
f  holes  in  the  ground,  too. 

/,  If  Germany  would  keep  on  paying  the  board-bills  of 

these  same  six  million  men  while  they  dropped  their  guns  and  went 
over  and  played  quoits  and  talked  with  the  six  million  men  on  the  other 
.  side;  and  if  she  should  then  send  back  these  six  million  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen,  men  who  had  come  to  know  six  million  Germans  face  to 
face;  and  should  scatter  around  all  through  France  and  England  six 
million  new  friends  of  Germany — Germany  would  come  nearer  to  getting 
what  she  wants  and  needs  and  has  a  right  to  out  of  France  and  England 
and  Belgium  than  she  ever  will  now. 

It  would  have  paid  Germany,  Austria,  England,  and  France,  before  the 
war  came  on,  to  get  together  twelve  million  men  for  a  vast  international 
sociable.  All  it  would  have  cost  would  have  been  board-bills — which 
they  have  to  pay  now  while  killing  each  other — and  the  board-bills  could 
have  been  paid  two  or  three  times  over  for  what  is  now  spent  on  guns, 
ships,  forts,  explosives,  hospitals,  widows’  pensions,  and  wooden  legs, 
and  fear  and  hate. 

All  these  men  have  to  do  is  to  get  one  another’s  attention,  and  the 
causes  of  the  war — the  mutual  hate  and  fear  of  the  nations,  item  for 
item,  man  for  man,  man  by  man — would  be  removed. 

The  same  thing  done  on  paper  or  with  moving-pictures — everybody 
staying  at  home;  a  million  dollars  a  day  on  moving-pictures — or  say  a 
million  dollars  a  day  on  handbills,  pamphlets;  or  a  million  dollars  a  day 
on  doing  things  together — would  be  more  practical.  Six  million  Germans 
all  alongside — trying  to  help  six  million  French  and  English  sow  these 
fields  they  are  planting  one  another’s  dead  bodies  in  with  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes — would  soon  learn  incidentally  while  they  worked  and  talked 
that  half  these  things  that  make  Germany  and  England  want  to  fight 
are  lies  and  hysterics  and  that  the  other  half,  when  the  lies  and  hysterics 
are  over,  would  voluntarily  be  removed. 

If  the  twelve  million  troops  would  get  together — come  alongside — and 
move  a  mountain  over  a  mile  and  then  move  it  back,  it  would  be  practical 
and  impressive  compared  to  what  they  are  doing  now.  They  would  get 
L  one  another’s  attention.  They  would  have  to,  to  move  the  mountain  well 
ft  and  do  team-work  together  well.  If  they  felt  that  mov- 

Vv  ing  a  mountain  over  and  moving  it  back  looked  more 

^  foolish  than  killing  five  thousand  men  a  day,  and  were 

'^\  ashamed,  they  could  build  motor-roads  and  dykes 

together  until  they  looked  each  other  in  the  eyes  like 
men,  or  they  could  kill  potato-bugs,  beetles,  gypsy  moths 
^  — move  sewers  out  of  rivers. 


Or  if  they  all  massed — six  million  men  on  one  side  and  six  million  on 
the  other  side — in  helmets  and  flashing  bayonets,  and  stood  there  over 
against  each  other  and  twirled  their  thumbs,  it  would  be  more  practical 
and  more  impressive  than  what  they  are  doing  now.  Six  million  men 
standing  up  and  twirling  their  thiunbs  at  one  another  would  at  least 
soon  be  doing  the  same  tune  with  their  thumbs.  Then  they  could  go  on 
to  more  important  things  together. 

What  we  face  is  not  an  intricate  problem  in  how  these  hmnan  beings  on 
both  sides  are  alike — or  not  alike — but  in  getting  them  to  notice  each  other. 

So  it  is  not  a  General  Staff  problem,  but  a  problem  in  psychology  and 
advertising  that  Germany  and  England  and  the  world  are  up  against — a 
huge  engineering  project  in  mutual  attention. 

AS  SOME  people  may  remember,  my  first  attempt  in  the  way  of 
an  advertisement  of  peace  was  made  some  six  years  ago.  I  planned 
out  some  three  hundred  full-page  “ads,”  bought  the  paper,  hired 
the  best  man  I  knew  for  a  printer,  and  engaged  my  stenographer  for  a 
publisher,  gave  to  it  the  general  heading  “Inspired  Millionaires,”  and 
launched  it  on  the  world.  Then  I  waited. 

A  few  business  men  who  had  managed  to  worm  in  around  the  literary 
critics,  and  find  out  that  the  book  was  publishcxl,  began  to  send  in  replies. 
Incidentally,  they  began  sending  the  book  around  to  one  another — and 
writing  to  me  and  telling  me  things  I  ought  to  know. 

The  general  idea  that  in  business,  anyway,  peace  was  an  energy,  that 
it  would  work  if  anybody  would  try  it,  seemed  to  be  meeting  with  a 
good  deal  of  acceptance.  But  they  all  wanted  somebody  else  to  try  it — 
the  way  England  and  Russia  and  Germany  did. 

I  got  a  good  deal  of  advice,  of  course.  But  having  given  a  good  deal, 
I  had  to  expect  it.  One  man  thought  the  book  was  essentially  true,  but 
that  “Inspired  Millionaires”  was  not  an  apt  title.  He  thought  “Per¬ 
spired  Millionaires”  was  more  descriptive  in  this  transition  stage.  Many 
I  people,  of  course  judging  from  the  title,  supposed  “Inspired  Millionaires” 
was  a  poem.  Others  thought  it  was  a  novel — especially  after  they  had 
read  it. 

Then,  one  day,  X - ,  who  was  an  escaped  Socialist  and  who  was 

,  trying  very  hard  to  believe  it,  and  who  had  made  himself  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  kind  of  expert  or  statesman  in  getting  public  attention  to 
what  he  believed,  said:  “You  ought  to  write  ‘Inspired  Millionaires’ 
over — make  it  a  play.  Put  that  book  into  a  play,”  he  said,  “and  it 
would  sweep  the  country'!”  He  said  this  several  times.  Finally,  when 
he  had  been  abroad  for  a  year  and  had  just  returned,  he  fell  in  one  night 
with  a  little  group  of  semi-inspired  millionaires  who  had  aU  read  it  and 
who  all  seemed  to  semi-believe  it,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  come  to 
act.  He  brought  the  matter  up  to  me  again.  He  pressed  me  for  an 
answer.  “Why  don’t  you  dramatize  it?”  he  said. 

I  said  it  was  already  being  dramatized.  When  he  pressed  me  for  par¬ 
ticulars — who  w’as  doing  it,  and  when  would  it  be  ready,  and  where  would 
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it  be  staged? — I  said  that  several  hundred  men  were  doing  it.  I  did  not 
know  which  one  would  get  it  done  first. 

Henry  Ford  has  got  his  done  first.  The  world’s  the  stage.  Why  take 
time,  with  a  play  with  three  or  four  million  automobiles  in  it — all  taking 
part  in  it — to  haggle  with  Klaw  and  Erlanger  or  with  Shubert  or  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  for  one  of  their  little  stages? 

HENRY  FORD’S  PEACE  SHIP 


Notice  to  the  Reader:  At  this  writing,  Friday,  December  3, 
the  Editor  of  ** Everybody’s”  has  called  me  up  from  New 
York,  stopped  the  presses,  and  has  come  up  to  Mount  Tom 
with  this  article  to  ask  me,  while  the  big  machines  are 
standing  waiting  with  their  mouths  open  down  in  New  York, 
what  I  think  of  Henry  Ford’s  Peace  Ship. 


I  have  just  been  saying  that  to  Henry  Ford  the  world  is  a  stage. 
I  can  only  record  my  regret  that  Mr.  Ford  is  the  author  of  two  plays. 
One  is  called  **  Peace  at  Home,”  by  Henry  Ford,  and  the  other  is  called 
“Peace  Abroad,”  by  Henry  Ford.  I  believe  the  “Peace  at  Home”  play 
is  going  to  have  a  long  run. 

What  I  say  in  this  article  is  about  the  “Peace  at  Home”  play. 
I  strenuously  disagree  with  Mr.  Ford’s  Peace  Ship;  and  when 
Everybody’S  Magazine  breaks  in  upon  my  feelings  about  Mr.  Ford’s 
Peace  Ship,  and  expects  me  to  take  all  these  feelings  in  a  minute  and 
tuck  them  into  a  few  paragraphs,  the  reader  will  forgive  me,  perhaps, 
if  my  feelings  stick  out  over  the  edge  a  good  deal.  I  hope  Mr.  Ford 
is  not  going  to  embarrass  the  country  as  much  as  he  is  embarrassing  me. 

I  feel  to-day  a  little  as  some  ancient  Hebrew  author  would  have 
felt  just  finishing  a  eulogy  on  Samson  and  on  what  Samson  was  and 
on  what  Samson  could  do — and  then  suddenly  right  in  the  middle— 
everybody  looking — in  comes  Samson  with  his  hair  cut. 

Mr.  Ford’s  crowning  distinction  is  that  he  is  an  ordinary  working¬ 
man  printed  in  large  letters  —a  kind  of  inspired  mechanic.  He  under¬ 
stands  and  can  master,  as  almost  no  one  else,  the  psychology  of  men 
who  carry  a  paiL  He  has  achieved  the  honor  of  being  a  millionaire 
who  still  in  his  heart  carries  a  pail  himself.  Once  a  mechanic,  always 
a  mechanic,  is  Henry  Ford’s  pride  and  boast.  I  want  to  boast  of  it  for 
him.  As  a  plain  mechanic  Henry  Ford  is  doing  one  of  the  colossal, 
nation-building,  peace-founding,  constructive  feats  of  the  world.  But 
when  he  tries  to  deal  with  peace  the  way  other  people  do,  or  like  a 
statesman  or  a  mere  philanthropist,  his  hair  is  too  short. 
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The  Peace  Ship  idea  has  gone  wrong  because  Mr.  Ford  is  neither 
a  national  nor  an  international  psychologist.  The  only  way  to  send 
a  ship-load  of  peace  from  America  to  the  fighting  nations  would  be  in 
due  time  to  pick  out  the  men  to  go — men  accepted  as  representative 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Ford  has  undertaken  an  impossible  and  con¬ 
tradictory  task— to  start  a  kind  of  jitney-bus  of  peace  around  the 
world,  and  ask  everybody  to  pile  in,  and  ask  everybody  to  say,  when 
they  get  on,  where  they  want  to  go. 

If  Mr.  Ford  had  tried  to  run  his  factory  in  the  way  he  has  started 
to  run  his  Peace  Ship,  the  Ford  car  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  this  article  that  needs  to  be  changed 
because  Henry  Ford’s  Peace  Ship  has  splashed  down  in  the  middle  of 
it  I  am  seeing  ninety  million  people  in  America  standing  and  look¬ 
ing  from  the  shore  with  straining  eyes  at  Mr.  Ford’s  Peace  Ship.  I  ask 
them  in  this  article  to  turn  quietly  around  before  they  go  home,  and 
take  a  look  at  his  factory.  In  the  factory  Mr.  Ford  has  expressed 
himself.  And  in  his  Peace  Ship  Mr.  Ford  has  tried  to  express  a  nation. 
A  nation  can  not  be  expressed  in  a  week. 


The  clue  to 


WHEN  Mr.  Ford’s  factory  play  was  first  put  on — eveiybody  re-  * 
members  it — about  a  year  and  a  quarter  ago,  I  went  about  among 
the  audiences  for  weeks,  anywhere — parlor-cars,  trolleys,  tables 
in  restaurants,  hotel  lobbies,  railway  stations — seeing  how  people  took 
it  in  and  how  it  struck  them.  Mr.  Ford  would  be  the  last  man  to  go 
to,  to  interpret  his  own  action.  Only  a  world  could  do  it. 

As  what  Henry  Ford  has  done  to  smash  into  his  machine  and  make  it 
like  himself  is  very  suggestive  of  much  we  will  probably  want  to  do  to 
ours  to  make  it  like  us,  and  as  the  way  people  have  taken  and  are  going 
to  take  Henry  Ford’s  action  is  the  histoiy  of  how  they  are  going  to  be 
got  to  believe  peace  works,  I  am  going  to  go  into  my  own  first  impressions, 
as  I  compared  them  from  day  to  day,  in  some  detail. 

There  were  various  ways  of  accounting  for  Mr.  Ford’s  motive. 

The  first  one  I  thought  of  was  this.  Mr.  Ford  got  to  feeling  a  little, 
probably,  as  the  end  of  the  year  1914  wore  on,  the  way  the  members  of 
our  Massachuettts  Legislature  do  down  in  Boston  during  those  last  hours 
at  the  close  of  the  long  session  when  they  throw  books  at  one  another’s 
heads,  smash  furniture,  and  throw  spit-balls,  and  dump  (figuratively 
yaking)  the  State  of  Massachusetts  off  Beacon  Hill  into  the  harbor, 
and  swing  their  hats  in  the  Chamber,  and  put  their  tired,  happy  feet  up 
on  their  desks,  and  all  say  to  one  another  and  to  the  people,  “Hooray! 
Nobody  can  make  us  do  anything  the  way  we  have  to  any  more!” 

I  rather  liked  to  think  of  it  in  this  way.  After  all  my  long  e.xperience 
in  trying  to  warm  up  to  millionaires,  it  did  me  good.  So  I  let  myself  go. 

Mr.  Ford,  after  a  long,  hard  pull  at  “business  is  business,”  a  furious 
stretch  of  sleepless  efficiency  and  of  sizing  up  everybody  accurately  and 
paying  everybody  precisely  down,  had  come  to  the  end,  and  knew  he 
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had  come  to  the  end,  as  all  of  us  do  nowadays,  of  the  word  “Efficiency.” 
He  stood,  as  any  reasonable  American  millionaire  ought  to,  once  in  so 
often,  appalled  before  himself  and  bored  to  death  by  the  long,  slow  mono¬ 
tone  of  his  own  competence.  Something,  he  decided  suddenly,  would 
have  to  have  a  give  in  it  somewhere;  and  so  one  memorable  night — about 
New  Year’s  Eve  it  was — when  no  one  was  looking,  he  stood  up  over  that 
scrupulously  measured-off,  tiresomely  infallible,  riotously  economical 
factory  of  his,  and  pulled  out  the  bung  of  ten  million  dollars  on  it! 


A  ten-million- 
dollar  shou)er. 


H 


ERE  is  ten  million  dollars!”  he  murmurs  to  his  people.  “I  don’t 
care  whether  you  deserve  it.  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  say  anything 
or  explain  anything  or  thank  me  for  anything.  Here  is  ten 
MiLUON  dollars!  Take  it.  Do  what  you  like  with  it.  Go  to  heaven 
with  it.  Go  anywhere  with  it.  Experiment  a  little  if  you  like  in  a  sm^H 
way  on  feeling  like  a  millionaire.  What  I  want  just  now  is  something 
or  myself.” 

Mr.  Ford  felt  tired  and  lonely  before  his  twenty  thousand  men,  weary 
of  always  being  efficient  with  them,  of  always  being  pigeonholed  by  them 
and  set  one  side  by  them  as  a  mere  employer —  weary  of  being  eternally 
looked  at  by  twenty  thousand  men  not  as  himself,  but  as  a  kind  of  cast- 
iron  or  bronze  statue  of  an  employer. 

It  is  as  a  kind  of  employer  strike.  It  took  the  form  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  a  rather  poignant  bulletin  in  dollars  and  cents,  posted  up  on  the 
walls  of  his  factory,  telling  his  men  he  wanted  them  to  understand  that 
he  had  different  business  motives  and  different  business  ambitions,  and 
was  a  different  kind  of  business  man  from  what  they  might  naturally 
have  been  led  to  expect.  Mr.  Ford  was  struggling  up  through  his  money 
to  an  xmderstanding  with  his  men. 

Professor  G - spoke  up  glibly  at  the  club  one  night  when  I  made 

some  casual  mention  of  Ford. 

He  said  he  was  demoralizing  business,  treating  everybody  alike. 

Here  is  my  first  guess  for  what  it  is  worth — as  to  Mr.  Ford’s  indis¬ 
criminateness. 

Perhaps  not  being  discriminating  was  the  precise  point  that  Mr.  Ford, 
at  just  this  time,  had  in  mind. 

“Some  of  you,”  he  says  practically  to  his  men,  “have  helped  me  earn 
this  money  all  you  could,  and  others  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  helped  me 
earn  it  as  little  as  you  could,  but  I  and  my  foremen  can  not  be  sure  that 
we  have  never  made  any  mistakes  about  what  you  do  or  don’t  do  or  try 
to  do,  and  while  we  can  not  run  this  factory  as  a  regular  thing  without 
making  distinctions  between  you,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  out  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  we  are  getting  a  thousand  or  so  of  you  wrong— 
and  well,  anyway,  here  is  the  money — same  to  all  of  you;  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  want  to  express  the  idea — and  express  it  indiscriminately 
rather  than  not  at  all — that  a  lot  of  this  money,  which  under  our  present 
transitional  twisted  industrial  system  is  supposed  to  belong  to  me,  be¬ 
longs  to  you. 
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“It  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable,  just  yet  at  least,  for  a  man  at  the 
t(^  of  a  factory  to  have  a  regular  habit  of  acting  like  a  god — a  habit  of 
being  precisely  the  same  with  the  just  and  the  unjust— but  if  there  are, 
out  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  a  thousand  or  so  of  you  who  have 
not  helped  me  earn  this  money  as  hard  as  you  might,  all  I  can  say  is: 
Here  are  a  few  million  dollars  I  wish  you  would  earn!’  And  I  am  just 
paying  you  in  advance.  So  far  as  some  of  you  are  concerned,  I  have 
been  paying  you  afterward,  when  each  week  was  over,  for  work  I  didn’t 
get.  Paying  you  in  advance  for  work  I  hope  to  get  could  not  possibly 
cost  me  very  much  more,  and  could  not  be  any  more  foolish  than  that. 

“And  I  should  imagine  you  would  really  feel  more  like  working.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  my  guess  on  you,  but  at  all  events  it’s  good  business  for 
me,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  find  out  what  you  are  really  like.  Paying  you  in 
advance  seems  to  me  a  rather  cheap  and  sure  way  to  find  out.  .  .  . 

“So  here  it  is,”  Mr.  Ford  says  to  each  workman,  “this  five  hundred 
dollars.  It’s  what  I’m  like.  I’ve  expressed  myself  as  well  as  I  can  about 
you.  I  have  put  up  a  five-hundred-dollar  wager  on  you.  And  now, 
if  you  don’t  mind  my  thinking  it,  it  seems  to  me  it’s  your 
turn  next.” 

WHAT  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  have  thought  of  has  been  to  spend  ten 
million  dollars  on  making  the  men  in  his  factory  as  efficient,  as 
men,  as  his  steel  machines  are  as  steel  machines. 

As  he  goes  up  and  down  the  rows  of  his  men  he  finds  naturally  that 
some  of  the  men  need  to  be  made  over  in  some  parts  of  themselves  and 
others  need  to  be  made  over  in  others.  He  then  looks  aroimd — to  see  if 
there  is  any  particular  part  in  his  men  that  could  possibly  be  attended 
to  in  all  alike — that  could  be  attended  to  by  machinery,  as  it  were,  or 
with  one  swoop.  It  has  been  his  ability  to  think  of  swoops  where  other 
people  couldn’t  that  has  made  his  business  what  it  is. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Ford  found,as  he  went  up  and  down  his  men, 
that  there  was  one  part  that  stood  out,  or  seemed  to  stand  out,  in  all  of 
them  or  in  nearly  ail,  that  could  be  attended  to  by  machinery — that  is, 
by  putting  all  the  men  through  the  same  process. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  said  or  wanted  to  say  to  each  man  in  the  twenty-four 
thousand:  “The  part  of  you  that  needs  making  over  the  most  just  now, 
apparently,  is  the  way  you  feel  about  your  work.  You  hate  it.  Or  that’s 
what  it  amounts  to.  There  must  be  something  the  matter  with  the 
factory  I’m  furnishing  you,  if  you  hate  it,  or  with  the  machines  or  the 
system,  or  with  you  or  with  me.  I’ve  tried  everything  I  can  think  of  to 
make  my  factory  the  best  machine  for  making  motor-cars  on  earth. 
What  T  am  trying  to  do  now  is  to  make  my  factory  the  best  machine  for 
manufacturing  and  bringing  out  the  most  efficient  laboring  men  on  earth. 
I  have  been  trying  in  my  way  for  years  to  be  the  most  efficient  employer. 
It’s  the  only  way  I  know  of  getting  the  men  I  want.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
for  me  to  liy  to  be  the  most  efficient  employer  all  alone.  I  want  twenty- 
four  thousand  men  around  me  every  day  that  I  can  feel  help. 
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“I  want  to  prove,  where  everybody  can  see  it,  that  paying  as  little  as  one 
can  and  worldng  as  little  as  one  dares  is  poor  business. 

“I  believe  that  if  Capital  (when  in  a  position  to  do  so)  will  treat  Labor 
steadily  and  honestly  better  than  it  deserves,  labor  will  be  shamed  into 
working  with  it  and  not  against  it. 

Labor  has  paid  an  enormous  bill  for  fifty  years  in  trying  to  shame  Capi¬ 
tal  into  being  as  decent  as  Labor  thought  it  was,  and  it  is  now  the  business 
of  Capital  to  foot  the  bill  and  furnish  the  brains  for  getting  the  Labor 
it  has  thrown  away,  back  again.” 

Henry  Ford  believed  in  the  Ford  car  and  peace.  His  workmen  did  not 
The  world  did  not.  He  proposed  to  get  his  workmen  to  believe  in  peace 
by  starting  some  peace  in  his  factory  and  letting  everybody  try  it. 

He  thought  that  if  he  could  put  the  Ford  car  and  peace  together,  the 
car  would  be  better  and  cheaper,  and  the  Ford  car  and  peace  would  go 
everywhere  together. 

He  thought  that  if  he  could  make  the  car  cheaper  with 
peace,  or  peace  more  practical  with  the  car,  the  world 
would  agree  with  him  about  the  Ford  car  and  peace  both. 


Mary  had  a  little  Ford, 

It’s  Peace  was  white  as  snow. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went. 
That  Ford  was  sure  to  go. 


This  brings  me  to  my  next  impression. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ford  was  not  merely  struggling  up  through  his  money  to 
an  understanding  with  his  men.  He  wanted  other  people  to  understand. 
It  was  no  mere  ten-million-dollar  confidence  between  himself  and  his 
workmen  as  to  what  he  wanted  for  himself,  or  hoped  gradually  to  be 
allowed  to  be  like  himself ;  but  it  was  a  ten-million-dollar  bit  of  confiden¬ 
tialness  (almost  for  the  first  time)  between  a  millionaire  and  a  world. 
Mr.  Ford’s  action  was  a  huge  notice — a  kind  of  cry  for  help  in  every 
paper  of  the  world — an  advertisement  for  friends,  for  fellow  human 
beings,  addressed  to  a  whole  race,  from  a  helpless  millionaire  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  that — being  a  mere  millionaire  and  humdrumming  along,  getting 
all  he  could  out  of  people,  bored  him. 

It  was  a  kind  of  Ford  bill-board,  a  notice  served  on  capital  and  on 
labor — on  all  people  everywhere — a  sign,  a  sublime  handbill  sent  out 
through  all  the  streets  of  all  the  world.  Is  not  every  third  car  a  Ford? 
It  was  like  a  sign  on  every  third  car  one  meets  flying  down  the  road: 
“A/ode  hy  a  Bored  Millionaire.” 

My  fifth  impression  was  that  perhaps  Mr.  Ford  was  advertising  his 
own  business.  It  almost  seemed  like  an  anti-climax  at  first,  and  I  was  a 
little  sorry — or,  at  least  in  a  vague,  pained  way,  I  thought  I  ought  to  be 
sorry’. 

Then  I  grew  glad.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  how  I  wished  he  would! 
I  can  only^  tell  it  just  as  it  happened  to  my  mind.  Any  one  can  judge  for 
himself. 
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The  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  some  years  ago  wanted  a  free 
advertisement  for  its  business,  and  built  itself  the  highest  tower 
in  the  world.  People  would  have  to  talk  about  it,  look  at  it,  and 
fill  the  world  with  pictures  of  it,  and  it  was  an  advertisement  too — that 
vast  billboard  of  steel  and  glass,  that  could  be  all  used  all  over  inside  every 
day  and  all  paid  for  all  over  inside  every  day,  by  thousands  of  people. 

The  Ford  Motor  Car  Company,  in  much  the  same  way  several  years 
ago,  was  casting  about  for  some  advertisement  everybody  would  talk 
about  free,  put  up  quietly — almost  before  anybody  knew  it — the  lowest- 
priced  car  in  the  world!  The  bare  mathematics  of  a  Ford  car,  Mr.  Ford 
decided — the  very  receipted  bill  for  a  Ford  car — would  have  to  be  gen¬ 
uine  honest  personal  news  to  every  man  on  this  planet.  Mr.  Ford  wanted 
every  man  on  the  planet  to  say  it  must  be  a  lie  and  look  into  it  and 
prove  it. 

The  Metropolitan  Tower  was  the  highest  building  on  earth — one  only 
a  few  pjeople  could  have.  The  Ford  car  was  to  be  the  cheap)est  car  on 
earth — one  almost  everybody  could  afford  to  have;  and,  of  course,  almost 
everybody,  being  personally  concerned,  began  talking  about  it;  and  now, 
of  course  (any  one  can  see  it  going  on),  every  third  car  one  meets — six  or 
eight  p>eople  in  it — goes  driving  past  the  p>opulation  of  the  globe,  saying 
or  seeming  to  say:  “Ford  car!  Cheap)est  car  in  the  world!  A  miracle 
in  fewness  of  dollars!  How  does  Ford  do  it?”  The  cars  fly  back  and  forth 
and  up  and  down  the  world,  saying:  “Henry  Ford!  \^at  is  he  like? 
How  does  he  do  it?  How  can  I  do  such  things?”  Each  man  says  to 
himself:  “How  can  I  do  it  in  my  line?” 

Mr.  Ford  has  thought  out  the  best  advertisement  and  made  the  deep¬ 
est,  most  sensational  app)eal  to  human  nature  he  could  have  made. 

Very  soon,  now,  the  thoughtful  but  rutty  business  man,  still  jogging 
along  on  the  old  platitude  that  what  business  is  for  is  to  make  money,*.* 
will  see  that  it  is  just  because  Henry  Ford  has  some  other  object  than 
making  money  in  his  business  that  all  the  world  has  conspired  to  help 
him  make  it.  Everybody  is  a  partner  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
because  every  man  Imows,  from  the  men  in  the  shops  to  the  crowds  in 
the  streets,  that  he  is  sharing,  or  can  share  if  he  likes,  in  the  profits  of  the 
Fprd  business.  Every  man  who  puts  a  stroke  of  work  on  a  car,  every 
man  who  rides  in  one  or  gets  a  bundle  from  out  of  one,  becomes  identified 
with  the  Ford  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

It  does  me  good  to  think  of  it — to  think  that  every  third  car  in 
the  world  is  running  around  this  minute  telling  everybody  every¬ 
where  about  a  business  in  which  making  money  is  a  by-product.  As 
I  see  the  cars  go  by,  I  keep  thinking  of  it,  of  the  truth  they  roll  through 
the  world:  If  money  is  not  being  made  in  a  business  to-day  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct,  there  is  not  going  to  be  very  much  of  itt 
Men  who  are  clever  enough,  who  have  business  imagination  enough  to 
make  money  as  a  by-product  of  reducing  prices  and  raising  wages  to  em¬ 
ployees,  even  as  a  by-product  apparently  of  throwing  ten  million  dollars 
away  in  one  week — can  have,  so  far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned,  all  the 
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free  publicity  and  all  the  chance  to  beat  their  competitors  that  they 
want.  We  do  not  vmderstand  it  quite  all  at  once,  but  if  men  are  building 
a  world  for  us  before  our  eyes,  first  we  watch  them.  Then  we  fall  over 
each  other  to  help  them. 

Some  people  say  Mr.  Ford  is  not  fair  to  the  newspapers.  He  ought  to 
pay  for  publicity  like  other  manufacturers. 

But  the  trouble  with  newspapers  is  that  they  are  dependent  on  their 
readers — on  all  of  us — and  have  to  give  people  what  they  want  to  read. 

Mr.  Ford  is  news.  He  comes  imder  the  head  of  news  column  and  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  He  is  a  part  of  what  we  pay  our  two  cents  for.  It  is  our 
two  cents  apiece  that  is  paying  for  Mr.  Ford’s  advertising.  It  is  not  free 
at  all.  It  is  all  paid  for.  Each  man’s  two  cents  demanded  it. 

It  pleases  us  to  have  our  cars  cheaper.  It  pleases  us,  too,  that  Mr. 
Ford,  instead  of  paying  out  ten  million  dollars’  advertising  money  to  the 
newspapers,  has  taken  his  ten  million  dollars  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  are  going  to  be  working  for  Ford  and  working  for  us. 

Why  should  the  newspapers  have  the  ten  million  dollars  instead  of  the 
men  who  are  slaving  away  for  Ford  and  for  cheap  cars  for  us?  It  was  a 
better  bargain  for  Ford  and  for  everybody  to  put  his  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  right  down  into  the  shop.  In  addition  to  being  cheap,  it  would  be 
news — world-news — and  he  would  get  his  ten  million  dollars’  worth  of 
advertising  thrown  in! 

Mr.  Ford  is  not  getting  for  nothing  out  of  the  papers  what  other  people 
would  have  to  pay  for.  What  Mr.  Ford  is  getting  other  people  could  not 
get  by  paying  for  it. 

In  tWs  aspect  Ford’s  advertising  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  spectacles  the  country  has  had,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
dwell  on  it  a  little. 

I  HAVE  been  for  some  time  a  more  or  less  curious  and  interested  stu¬ 
dent  of  advertisements  and  of  the  ways  of  advertising  men,  and  have 
made  a  kind  of  amateur  study  of  sensations  and  the  law  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  if  I  were  asked  by  a  young  advertising  man  (some  one  please 
ask  me  now!)  what  were  the  two  best  rules  I  could  think  of  for  making 
a  sensation,  I  would  put  them  down  like  this: 

First:  Do  not  try. 

Second:  Do  not  need  to  try.  To  make  a  sensation,  be  one.  Then 
other  people  will  attend  to  it — ^people  in  general,  people  going  by  in  the 
streets — anybody  and  everybody  will  do  your  advertising  for  you,  and 
do  it  for  nothing.  Henry  Ford  has  never  needed  to  hunt  up  some  way  of 
making  a  stir  or  sensation.  The  Ford  car,  at  its  price,  has  been  a  stir  or 
sensation  of  itself. 

And  it  goes  deeper  than  this. 

The  real  reason  that  the  Ford  car  is  a  sensation  is  that  Ford  is.  A  man 
like  Ford  in  business  to-day — the  way  he  is  made  inside  and  the  way  his 
mind  works — is  personal  and  necessary  news  to  everybody.  Everybody 
has  to  advertise  Henry  Ford  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 


hammered  together,  and  built  up  a  personality  out  of  the  materials  he 
had  in  business  life  around  him,  is  a  sensation  of  itself.  And  every  inch 
of  a  Ford  car  is  a  sensation  too — stirs  and  thrills  with  it — has  bones  and 
nerves  of  meaning,  every  inch  saying,  or  seeming  to  say,  how  cheap, 
sinewy,  how  incredibly,  visionarily,  honest  it  is.  In  fact,  the  Ford  cars 
may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  honest,  portable,  irmumerable  replicas  of 
Henry  Ford  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  wheels! 

Business  is  not  a  barren  waste  to-day:  men  think  as  the  Ford  cars 
go.  It  is  full  of  lusty  and  mighty  men  figuring  out  patiently  at 
desks,  in  shops,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  hopes  and  faiths  of  men 
and  the  plans  of  God. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  down  as  an  unqualified  advocate  of  Henry 
Ford.  I  am  not  engaged  as  an  author  in  handing  out  for  Henry  Ford 
moral  blank-checks  with  my  name  signed  to  them  that  he  can  fill  in  any 
time  with  any  remarks  and  with  any  actions  he  likes. 

I  admit  that  it  would  be  safer  for  me  to  say  these  pleasant  things  about 
Mr.  Ford  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  always  inconvenient  having  a  man 
around  living  along  recklessly  and  prominently  after  one  has  said  good 
things  about  him.  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Ford  in  everything 
he  says  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  and  there  are  important  ideas  organic 
in  machine  labor  in  which  I  might  differ  with  Mr.  Ford.  But  so  far  as 
what  he  has  done  in  his  factory  to  date  is  concerned,  the  main  driving 
power  in  the  man  is  right. 

Over  against  Carnegie  America  puts  forth  Ford. 

Over  against  the  Krupp  gim  America  puts  forth — the  Ford  car. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  four  hundred  million  dollars  we  are  going  to 
spend  on  army  and  navy  against  the  world,  I  would  have  the  United 
States,  with  a  part  of  its  four  hundred  million  dollars,  buy  a  million  Ford 
cars  and  send  them  out  as  advertisements  of  what  Americans  are  like,  to 
defend  us  against  a  world.  Suppose  it  is  Germany  we  are  afraid  of — 
we  will  swamp  Frankfort-on-the-Main  with  Ford  cars,  every  one  with 
a  sign  on  it  saying: 

Another  car  like  this  can  be  had  for  twelve  hundred  marks  ($300).  If  a 
half-million  cars  are  sold  by  the  end  of  the  year,  you  will  get  two  hundred 
marks  baek;  it  will  cost  you  one  thousand 
marks  ($250).  The  workmen  who  make  this  a 

car  are  earning  a  third  more  wages  a  day  9 

because  they  feel  like  working  and  enjoy  3 

working  a  third  harder  a  day.  Henry  Ford's 

workmen  and  Henry  Ford  together  are  get-  f|V  y 

ting  ready  to  present  a  car  in  which  the  .  -  ;;  i 

laboring  man  shall  go  to  his  work.  j 

Who  will  want  to  fight  us?  Who  are  the  j  ^  S  ^ 

laboring  men  in  what  nation  that  can  be  ^ 

got  to  fight  a  Henry  Ford  America?  •  » 
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The  Peace  Palace 
at  the  Hague. 


IX-MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  HIS  MONUMENTS 


E  HAVE  had  in  this  country  a  kind  of  disease  of  mon¬ 
uments.  We  are  much  preoccupied  in  getting  a  living 
in  America,  and  the  moment  that  our  first  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  comes  to  us,  it  naturally  nms  to  head¬ 
stones.  There  is  a  certain  type  of  mind  in  America 
that  apparently  can  not  help  breaking  out  into  monu¬ 
ments — putting  facades  and  Grecian  temples  on  things.  Just  now  it  is 
engaged  in  putting  a  Parthenon  on  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  so  safe  in  its  own  innate  nobleness  or  quality 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  these  people  to  need  to  be  a  monument 
standing  up  for  it,  and  apologizing  for  it — and  flourishing.  They  have 
worried  us  all  over  the  country  into  having  hands-in-the-bosom  statues 
of  bronze  statesmen  in  parks,  cast-iron  columns  of  simple  soldiers,  hero- 
prizes  for  not  letting  people  drown.  A  plain,  noble,  magnificently 
scrawny,  rail-splitting,  log-cabin  person — a  little-red-schoolhouse  sort 
of  person  like  Lincoln — has  to  go  down  to  posterity  apologized  for,  pieced 
out  with  an  Acropolis,  with  thirty-eight  columns  forty-six  feet  Wgh — 
eleven  thousand  tons  and  two  million  dollars’  worth  of  empty  marble. 
So  we  have  poor  simple-hearted  Lincoln  pilloried  there — a  huge  hollow 
air  of  looking  more  important  than  he  wanted  to — forever! 

We  must  learn  to  reckon  with  these  people,  probably.  Every  coimtry 
has  periods  and  streaks  of  them — hordes  of  well-meaning  folks  who  can 
not  help  going  aroimd  putting  up  decorative  fronts  on  beauty,  draping 
strips  of  silk  askew  on  mantelpieces,'  hanging  huge  red  bows  on  poor 
ashamed  little  dogs.  .  .  .  The  silk  hat  represents  this  same  yearning 
for  monuments  (even  on  themselves)  many  people  have.  I  never  see 
a  man  going  around  with  a  silk  hat  but  I  think  of  it — of  how  it  expresses 
in  him  his  wistful  idea  toward  the  beautiful,  toward  what  is  really  im¬ 
portant  and  serious,  and  how  I  ought  to  be  impressed  by  it.  But  I  am 
not.  It  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  disease — a  silk  hat  does.  All  monuments  do. 

The  same  people  will  take  an  innocent  flower  looking  like  a  little  por¬ 
trait  of  all  the  sunniness  and  dew  and  sky  in  the  world — plump  it  into  an 
awful  and  portentous  gorgeous  flower-pot,  and  with  one  blow  wipe  it  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  think  they  are  appreciating  and  honoring  the 
poor  little  flower.  But  what  does  the  little  flower  think? 


This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  Mr.  Carnegie’s  flower-pot  for  peace.  What 
does  peace  think  of  Mr.  Carnegie  putting  a  facade  on  it  and  trying 
to  fix  it  up  so  that  people  will  want  it,  by  building  a  temple  to  it? 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  impress  people  with  peace. 

I  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  men  pouring  out  of  the  Ford  factory. 

I  have  seen  that  peace  is  a  sublime  energy — a  passionate,  unfathom¬ 
able  flowing  out  of  human  life.  It  does  not  need  a  temple. 

I  do  not  particularly  admire  the  peacock,  and  I  do  not  like  any  longer 
than  can  be  helped  to  have  people  think  as  they  do  abroad  sometimes 
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that  we  ought  to  have  the  peacock  instead  of  the  eagle  for  our  national 
bird.  If  I  lived  in  a  castle  or  bishop’s  palace,  I  would  not  have  a  pea¬ 
cock  about  the  place;  but  there  is  one  thing  about  the  peacock — however 
superficial  he  may  be — he  grows  his  own  facade  himself.  Out  of  the 
roots  of  his  being  he  lifts  it  up.  A  peacock’s  tail  is  a  perfectly  honest, 
faithful,  detailed  reproduction  or  portrait  of  the  inside  of  his  mind. 

All  the  lower  animals  are  like  this.  This  is  all  one  can  ask  of  anybody. 
Here  is  peace,  for  instance — ^peace  in  factories,  peace  between  nations. 

If  a  peacock  had  to  have  a  temple,  he  would  let  it  grow — let  it  flower 
out,  or  rather  feather  out,  from  a  factory.  This  is  the  gist  of  it — as  it 
strikes  our  plain  American  people,!  believe. 

A  facade  on  Henry  Ford’s  factory,  making  it  look  like  a  Parthenon, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  a  facade  on  Henry  Ford. 

X-MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  MR.  CARNEGIE 


But  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  fault.  The  question  now  is,  w’hat 
can  Mr.  Carnegie  do  with  his  enormous  foundation — say  from 
to-morrow  morning  on  —  to  keep  people  from  daring  to  look  at 
peace  any  longer  as  a  far-off,  other-worldly  affair,  a  Und  of  back¬ 
yard  in  heaven,  a  yearning,  or  a  beautiful  subject?  Can  the  dangerous 
and  weakening  associations  peace  has,  or  seems  to  have,  in  people’s  minds 
with  the  words  “love  and  above”  be  forever  and  once  for  all  broken  up? 
I  have  been  able  to  criticise,  but  am  I  able  to  point  out  a  construct¬ 
ive  program?  What  is  there  Mr.  Carnegie  can  do,  and  do  to-day,  to 
keep  peace  from  now  on  from  being  an  angel,  a  dove,  a  monument,  or  a 


lamb? 

First.  He  can  take  his  for  time  and  turn  it  back  as  a  vast  public  mirror 
on  how  he  made  it,  and  pay  the  bill  for  everybody  to  see  how  every 
dollar  he  presents  the  world  with,  had  peace  wrought  into  it — peace 
between  manufacturer  and  employee,  between  manufacturer  and  the 
people’s  government,  between  manufacturer  and  consumers. 

Second.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  as  he  very  truthfully  might,  that 
peace  as  an  energy  in  business  had  not  been  invented  or  discovered  or 
quite  worked  out  yet,  in  the  generation  in  which  he  made  his  money, 
Mr.  Carnegie  instead  of  turning  his  money  back  as  a  mirror  on  how  he 
got  it,  might  turn  it  back  and  pay  the  bill  for  everybody  to  see  how  he 
keeps  getting  it  now— let  everybody  see  how  peace  is  being  wTought  out 
there  for  him  in  Pittsburgh,  day  and  night,  into  his  dividends. 

Third.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  way 
his  money  is  being  made  now,  that  he  has  withdrawn  from  steel  manage- . 
ment,  and  is  merely  drawing  dividends;  if  Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  these 
stupendous  sums  of  money  he  is  drawing  out  and  that  he  is  daily  spending 
on  being  a  beautiful  moral  character — in  telling  the  rest  of  the  w'orld  to 
cheer  up  and  to  remember  that  it  is  going  to  be  as  good  as  he  is  as  fast 
as  he  can  pay  for  it — are  being  made  in  ways  he  regrets  and  in  ways  of 
which  he  docs  not  approve;  if  Mr.  Carnegie  would  spend  a  few  million 
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dollars  a  week,  would  take  each  million  dollars  as  it  came,  turn  it  back  on 
its  hinges — make  it  a  vast  million-dollar  mirror  of  where  it  came  from 
and  of  how  it  was  made;  if  Mr.  Carnegie  would  make  a  moving-picture 
of  each  million  as  it  comes  along  to  him  to-day;  if,  instead  of  using  that 
million  to  lord  it  over  the  ideals  of  the  rest  of  us,  he  would  use  it  fora 
glorious,  conclusive,  immortal  criticism  of  himself — so  that  by  Carnegie’s 
own  will  there  would  never  be  another  Carnegie,  so  that  by  Carnegie’s 
own  will  there  would  never  be  another  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  there  would !:«  no 
limit  to  the  praise  and  affection,  to  the  thanksgiving  of  the  people  of  all 
nations  from  generation  to  generation,  for  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  what 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  done  for  peace,  not  merely  to  found  peace,  but  to 
reveal  peace,  to  set  peace  in  motion  throughout  a  world. 

Fourth.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  can  not  give  us  his  peace  experience— 
his  own  personal  proofs  of  how  peace  works — the  next  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  spend  a  few  million  dollars  on  his  own  belief  in  peace-experi¬ 
ments,  in  things  men  don’t  quite  believe  yet  about  peace.  If  he  has  been 
able  to  make  so  little  headway  in  proving  what  he  believes  about  peace, 
let  him  spend  a  few  million  dollars  in  proving  what  other  men  believe 
about  it.  Let  him  pay  the  bill,  the  laboratory  bill,  for  letting  other  men 
try  out  their  experiments  and  apply  their  inventions  in  the  technique  of 
peace. 

Fifth.  If  he  does  not  want  to  tr>'  out  a  few’  experiments  in  peace, 
himself,  and  does  not  wrant  to  pay  expenses  for  other  people  to  make 
peace-experiments,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  manufacturers  who 
have  already  paid  and  who  are  now  paying  their  own  expenses  in  proving 
how  peace  works.  These  peace-energ>'  business  men  are  going  to  do 
everything  any’way,  but  they  are  too  busy  doing  it  to  be  in  the  news- 
business  of  how  they  do  it,  besides.  It  is  at  least  left  over  for  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie,  if  he  can  not  make  peace  work,  himself,  to  pay  the  bill  for  show¬ 
ing  that  other  people  can. 

XI-MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  ME 

PROTEST  against  the  burden  that  is  laid  upon  me  to 
speak  in  a  great  solemn  moment  of  the  destiny  of  the 
world  like  this,  against  any  humble  and  hopeful  soul  on 
this  earth  who  had  done  or  tried  to  do  with  his  im¬ 
agination,  his  money,  his  muscle,  a  single  thing  for 
peace. 

But  I  am  burdened  with  the  sense  of  the  intimateness  between  the 
ideals  of  America  for  its  men  of  wealth  and  the  fate  of  the  nation. 

I  protest  against  what  Mr.  Carnegie  has  done  or  may  do  as  just  being 
Mr.  Carnegie,  and  not  America.  I  protest  against  the  way  he  has  seemed 
to  speak  as  the  voice  of  the  colleges  of  our  land.  I  protest  against  the 
way  his  library  buildings  have  sprawled  in  front  of  literature,  against 
the  way  his  pensions  have  straddled  colleges,  run  away  with  culture— 
and  the  way  his  money  and  he  have  stepped  out  in  front  of  peace. 
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I  invoke  the  ideals,  the  spirit,  the  clean  and  mighty  laughter  of  our 
people.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  not  accepted  in  America  as  a  typical  American  millionaire,  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  not  and  can  not  be  taken  in  Europe  as  our  nationally  autho¬ 
rized  version — the  countenance  to  the  world  of  American  wealth  and  of 
what  American  money  is  like,  of  what  American  money  is  seeking  to  do 
in  the  world  and  among  the  nations. 

I  point  to  Henry  Ford  instead,  to  what  he  is  saying  about  peace  in 
the  way  he  makes  his  money. 

And  so  I  have  made  my  protest  in  behalf  of  the  ideals  and  of  the  plain 
human  common  sense  of  our  men  of  wealth  in  America,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  probity,  freedom,  the  clean  laughter,  the  vigor  and  manliness  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  my  people.  We  will  swing  free  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  We  will  not  have  our  great  universities  in  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
pocket — our  great  men,  churches,  and  bishops  swinging  and  dangling  at 
his  belt.  It  does  not  represent  us.  It  is  not  like  us,  and  should  not  be 
supposed  to  be  like  us  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  not  meant  to  write  at  length  in  this  way,  but  if  one  is  ripping 
out  once  for  all  what  has  been  built  in  with  pomp  as  the  corner-stone  of 
the  peace  of  the  world — one  must  take  room. 

A  revolution  against  Mr.  Carnegie  can  not  be  tucked  away  in  a  para¬ 
graph.  He  has  been  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Peace  Palace 
as  Us  own  piazza  so  long  that  this  nation  must  first  get  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
sit  down,  before  anything  about  America  and  world  peace  that  goes 
under  the  surface  can  hope  to  be  done. 

IF  Mr.  Carnegie  would  sign  this  article,  if  he  could  manage  to  say  in 
time  before  he  died  that  he  believed  it — if  to-day,  or  in  a 
day  or  so,  after  he  had  thought  it  over,  we  could  put  our 
names  together  on  the  title  page  of  a  little  book,  like  this — 
it  would  start  a  revolution  for  peace.  p 

Most  people  think  that  I  would  sign  what  would  be  in  & 

the  little  book  anyway,  and  they  thii^  Andrew  Carnegie  i 

would  not.  It  would  do  them  more  good  to  think  that  he  J 

would  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  _ 

And  what  is  wanted  between  millionaires  and  poor 
people  in  this  country  is  a  little  mutual,  confidential  talk. 

I  often  think  of  it — of  what  two  or  three  prominent  millionaires  in 
America  could  do  in  the  way  of  making  a  great  moral  clearing  in  this  | 
countr>'.  What  would  it  not  mean  if  even  one  bitter,  disappointed 
millionaire  would  stop  going  through  the  motions  of  looking  happy 
before  us,  and  would  speak  out  to  us! 

If  two  or  three  of  our  seven  thousand  unhappy  millionaires  would  get 
up  in  their  places,  if  they  would  confess  to  the  people  and  make  a  clean 
breast  to  a  nation,  what  is  there  we  would  not  do  to  help  them,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them?  In  this  the  world’s  great  hour  of  doubt,  in  this  hour 
of  our  suspense  and  hope,  it  would  be  hard  to  measure  what  it  would  do 
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for  us  if  one  rich  man  would  put  his  solitude  with  the  solitude  of  the 
poor,  uncover  the  failure,  the  wistfulness,  the  doubt,  the  wonder,  the 
sorrow  of  his  life;  if  one  rich  man  would  mingle — before  he  dies,  as  in  a 
kind  of  sacrament  of  mutual  confession,  of  mutual  hope — his  loneliness 
with  ours! 

I  read  yesterday  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  never  reads  a  criticism  of  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  has  not  read  one  for  years. 

The  week  after  Henry  Ford  had  announced  his  plan  for  his  employees, 
when  he  was  receiving  several  thousand  letters  and  telegrams,  thousands 
of  editorials  a  day,  from  around  a  world,  he  had  all  of  them  sorted 
out,  and  all  of  those  that  praised  him  were  set  one  side.  He  had 
his  secretaries  pick  out  the  six  or  seven  best  attacks,  and  he  read  those. 

I  refuse  to  believe  this  statement  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  never 
reads  criticisms;  and  I  do  not  like  to  give  up  on  Andrew  Carngie. 

Mr.  Carnegie  and  these  pages  both  have  a  large  audience.  So  if  our 
old  and  regular  Mr.  Carnegie  fails  to  sign  these  pages,  I  present  them  to 
the  country  to  be  signed.  There  are  five  hundred  new  Carnegies  who  will. 

In  the  meantime  these  pages  are  addressed  not  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  but 
to  the  people  who  take  him  seriously,  who  make  it  necessary,  especially 
to  a  thousand  newspapers  and  to  the  men  in  high  stations  everywhere 
who  encourage  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  keep  him  befuddled — dictatorial— 
•deceived  about  others  and  deceived  about  himself.  It  can  not  be  en¬ 
dured  standing  by  any  longer,  with  ninety  million  people  watching  Mr. 
Carnegie  day  after  day,  still  failing  to  see  how  in  his  sublime  yearning— 
this  awful  public  struggle  of  his  not  to  die  disgraced — he  is  muddling  up 
the  vision,  warping  the  ideals  of  a  nation,  and  withering  the  sinews  of 
our  young  men  and  of  an  independent  and  mighty  people,  making  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  and  every  man  and  every  idea  he  touches  or  paws  over 
with  a  million  dollars  look  like — like  rows  of  his  library  buildings. 

I  can  not  find  any  better  way  of  pointing  up  my  idea  than  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie.  It  is  a  not-Carnegie  peace  I  want. 

I  say  that  he  does  not  represent  America. 

To  the  world,  Andrew  Carnegie  stands  as  our  American  idea  of  peace 
...  all  those  big,  breathless  newspapers  in  New  York  running  down  to 
the  dock  to  meet  him  and  watch  him,  with  eager  eyes  and  notebooks, 
standing  and  dropping  pearls  of  wisdom  on  the  gangplank. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Carnegie  I  am  making  fun  of;  it  is  ourselves  and  the  way 
we  do  not  interfere  with  being  represented — this  big,  busy,  calm  nation 
of  America  being  in  such  a  breathless  state  of  suspense  about  what  Mr. 
Carnegie  thinks,  the  minute  he  gets  across — as  if  he  were  Columbia  the 
gem  of  the  ocean.  He  is  always  taking  this  national  or  international  form. 
We  have  treated  Mr.  Carnegie  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  semi-official  legis¬ 
lature  all  by  himself — or  a  kind  of  splendid  but  perfectly  loose  president 
banging  around. 

The  American  nation  will  swing  itself  free  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  and  speak  for  itself.  America  will  say  to  the  world: 

That  is  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  see — just  Mr.  Carnegie.  This  is  Us. 
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JEVKRAL  times  since  that  fateful  Fourth  of  August  he  had  said:  “I 
sh’ll  ’ave  to  go.” 

And  the  fanner  and  his  -wife  would  look  at  him,  he  with  a  sort  of 
amusement,  she  with  a  queer  compassion  in  her  heart,  and-  one  or  the 
other  would  reply,  smiling: 

“That’s  all  right,  Tom;  there’s  plenty  Germans  yet.  Yu  wait  a  bit.” 

His  mother,  too,  who  came  daily  from  the  lonely  cottage  in  the  little^ combe 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  big  hill  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  farm-dairy^  would 
turn  her  dark,  taciturn  head,  with  still  plentiful  black  hair,  toward  his  face 
that  for  all  its  tan  was  so  weirdly  reminiscent  of  a  withered  baby — pinkish  and 
light-lashed,  with  forelock  and  fair  hair  thin  and  rumpled,  and  small  blue  eyes, 
and  she  would  mutter: 

“Don’t  yu  never  fret,  boy.  They’ll  come  for  ’ee  fast  enough  when  they 
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want  ’ee.” 

No  one,  least  of  all  perhaps  his  mother,  could  take  quite  seriously  that  little 
square,  short-footed  man,  bom  when  she  was  just  seventeen.  Sure  of  work 
b^ause  he  was  first-rate  with  every  kind  of  beast,  he  was  yet  not  looked  on 
as  being  quite  “all  there.”  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  had  scarcely  ever 
been  outside  the  parish,  and  then  only  in  a  shandrydan  on  a  Unionist  Club 
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treat,  and  he  knew  no  more  of  the  world  than  the  native  of  a  small  South  Sea 
island.  His  life  from  school  age  on  had  been  passed,  year  in,  year  out,  from  I 

dawn  till  dark,  with  the  cattle  and  their  calves,  the  sheep,  the  horses,  and  the  ' 
wild  moor-ponies,  except  when  hay  or  com  harv’est  or  any  exceptionally  ex¬ 
acting  festival  absorbed  him  for  the  moment. 

From  shyness  he  never  went  into  the  pub,  and  so  had  missed  the  greater 
part  of  village  education.  He  could,  of  course,  read  no  papers;  a  map  was  to 
him  but  a  mystic  mass  of  marks  and  colors;  he  had  never  seen  the  sea,  never 
a  ship,  no  water  broader  than  the  parish  streams;  until  the  war,  had  never 
met  anything  more  like  a  soldier  than  the  constable  of  the  neighboring  village. 
But  he  had  seen  a  sailor  in  his  uniform. 

What  sort  of  creatures  these  Germans  were  to  him — who  knows?  They 
were  cruel — he  had  grasjjed  that.  Something  noxious,  p)erhaps,  like  the  ad¬ 
ders  whose  backs  he  broke  with  his  stick;  something  dangerous  like  the  chained 
dog  at  Shapton  farm;  or  the  big  bull  at  Vannacombe.  When  the  war  first 
broke  out,  and  they  had  called  the  postman  (a  reser\'ist  and  noted  village 
marksman)  back  to  his  regiment,  the  little  cowman  had  smilerl  and  said: 

“Wait  till  regiment  gets  to  front — Fred’ll  soon  shoot  ’em  up.” 

But  weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  it  was  always  the  Germans,  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  Fred  had  clearly  not  yet  shot  them  up;  and  now  one  and  now  another 
went  off  from  the  vnllage,  and  two  from  the  farm  itself;  and  the  great  Fred 
returned  slightly  injured  for  a  few  weeks’  rest,  and,  full  of  whisky  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  made  the  village  ring;  and  finally  went  off  again  in  a  mood  of 
manifest  reluctance. 

All  this  weighed  dumbly  on  the  mind  of  the  little  cowman,  the  more  heavily 
that  because  of  his  inarticulate  shyness  he  could  never  talk  that  weight  away, 
nor  could  any  one  by  talk  relieve  him,  no  premises  of  knowledge  or  vision 
being  there.  From  sheer  physical  contagion  he  felt  the  grizzly  menace  in  the 
air,  and  a  sense  of  being  left  behind  when  others  were  going  to  meet  that  men¬ 
ace  with  their  fists,  as  it  were. 

There  was  something  proud  and  sturdy  in  the  little  man,  even  in  the  look 
of  him,  for  all  that  he  was  “poor  old  Tom,”  who  brought  a  smile  on  the  mouths 
of  all.^  He  was  passionate,  too,  if  rubbed  up  the  wrong  way;  but  it  needed  the 
malevolence  and  ingenuity  of  human  beings  to  annoy  him — with  his  beasts  he 
never  lost  his  temper,  so  that  they  had  perfect  confidence  in 
him.  He  resembled,  imleed,  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  whom  one 
may  see  in  dumb  communion  with  their  creatures  up  in  those 
high  solitudes;  for  he  too  dwelt  in  a  high  solitude,  cut  off  from 
real  fellowship  with  men  and  women  by  lack  of  knowledge  and 
by  the  supercilious  pity  in  them.  Living  in  such  a  remote 
world,  his  talk — when  he  did  say  something — had  ever  the 
surpri.sing  quality  attaching  to  the  thoughts  of  tho.se  by  whom 
the  normal  proportions  of  things  are  quite  unknown. 

His  short,  srjuare  figure,  hatless  and  rarely  coated  in  any 
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weather,  dotting  from  foot  to  foot,  a  bit  of  stick  in  one  hand,  and  often  a  straw 
in  the  mouth — he  did  not  smoke — was  familiar  in  the  yard,  where  he  turned  the 
handle  of  the  separator,  in  the  fields  and  cowsheds,  from  daybreak  to  dusk, 
save  for  the  hours  of  dinner  and  tea,  which  he  ate  in  the  farm  kitchen,  making 
sparse  and  surprising  comments.  To  his  peculiar  whistles  and  calls  the  cattle 
and  calves,  for  all  their  rumination  and  stubborn  shyness,  were  amazingly  re¬ 
sponsive.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  pushing  against  each  other  round 
him — after  all,  he  was  as  much  the  source  of  their  persistence,  especially 
through  the  scanty  winter  months,  as  a  mother  starling  to  her  unfledged  young. 

When  the  Government  issued  their  request  to  householders  to  return  the 
names  of  those  of  military  age  ready  to  serve  if  called  on,  he  heard  of  it,  and 
stopped  munching  to  say  in  his  abrupt  fashion:  “Fll  go  fight  the  Germans.” 

But  the  farmer  did  not  put  him  down,  saying  to  his  wife:  “  ’Twidden  be 
’ardly  fair — they’d  be  makin’  game-  of  ’im.”  And  his  wife,  her  eyes  shining 
with  motherliness,  answered:  “Poor  lad,  he’s  not  fit-like.” 

The  months  went  on — winter  passing  to  spring;  and  the  slow  decking  of  the 
trees  and  fields  began  with  leaves  and  flowers,  with  butterflies  and  the  songs 
of  birds.  How  far  the  little  cowman  would  notice  such  a  thing  as  that  no  one 
could  ever  have  said,  devoid  as  he  was  of  the  vocabulary  of  beauty;  but  like 
ail  the  world,  his  heart  must  have  felt  warmer  and  lighter  under  his  old  waist¬ 
coat,  and  perhaps  more  than  most  hearts,  for  he  could  often  be  seen  standing 
stock-still  in  the  fields,  his  browning  face  turned  to  the  sun. 

Less  and  less  he  heard  talk  of  Germans — dogged  acceptance  of  the  state  cf 
war  having  settled  on  that  far  countrj'side;  the  beggars  were  not  beaten  and 
killed  off  yet,  but  they  would  be  in  good  time.  It  was  unpleasant  to  think  of 
them  more  than  could  be  helped.  Once  in  a  way  a  youth  went  off  and  “’list¬ 
ed”;  but  though  the  parish  had  given  more  perhaps  than  the  average,  a  good 
few'  of  military  age  still  clung  to  life  as  they  had  knowm  it.  Then  some  bright 
spirit  conceived  the  notion  that  a  county  regiment  should  march  through  the 
remoter  districts  to  rouse  them  up. 

The  cuckoo  had  been  singing  five  days;  the  lanes  and  fiek’.s,  the  woods  and 
the  village  green  were  as  Joseph’s  coat,  so  varied  and  so  bright  the  foliage,  from 
goldtn  oak-buds  to  the  brilliant  little  lime-tree  leaves,  the  feathery  green  shoots 
of  larches,  and  the  already  darkening  bunches  of  the  sycamores.  The  earth 
was  dry — no  rain  for  a  fortnight — when  the  cars  containing 
the,  brown-clad  men  and  a  recruiting  band  drew  up  before  the 
inn. 

Here  were  clustered  the  farmers,  the  innkeeper,  the  new 
gray-haired  postman;  by  the  church  gate  and  before  the  school- 
yard  were  knots  of  girls  and  children,  schoolmistress,  school¬ 
master,  parson;  and  down  on  the  lower  green  a  group  of  likely 
youths,  an  old  laborer  or  two,  and  apart  from  human  beings, 
as  was  his  wont,  the  little  cow’man  in  brown  corduroys  tied 
below  the  knee,  an  old  waistcoat,  the  sleeves  of  a  blue  shirt 
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THE  OFnCERS 
HAD  FAILED— 
AND  WERE 
TRYING  NOT 
TO  SHOW 
CONTEMPT. 


dotted  with  pink  rolled  up  to  the  elbows  of  his  brown  arms;  and  his  brown 
neck  and  shaven-looking  head  quite  bare.  .  So  he  stood,  with  his  bit  of  stidi 
wedged  between  his  waist  and  the  ground,  staring  with  all  his  light-lashed  water- 
blue  eyes  under  the  thatch  of  his  forelock. 

The  speeches  rolled  forth  glib;  the  khaki-clad  men  drank  their  second  fill 
that  morning  of  coffee  and  cider;  the  little  cowinan  stood  straight  and  still, 
his  head  drawn  back. 

Two  figures — officers,  men  who  had  been  at  the  front — detached  themselves 
and  came  tow’ard  the  group  of  likely  youths. 

These  wavered  a  little,  were  silent,  sniggered,  stood  their  ground — the  two 
figures  passed  among  them.  Hackneyed  words,  jests,  the  touch  of  flattery 
changing  swiftly  to  chaff — all  the  customary  performance,  hollow’  and  pathetic; 
and  then  the  khaki-clad  figures  re-emerged,  their  hands  clenched,  their  eyes 
shifting  here  and  there,  their  lips  drawn  back  in  fi.xed  smiles.  They  had  failed, 
and  were  try’ing  to  hide  it.  They  must  not  show  contempt — the  young  slack¬ 
ers  might  yet  come  in,  when  the  band  played. 

The  cars  were  filled  again,  the  band  struck  up:  “It’s  a  Long,  Long  Way  to 
Tipperary.” 

And  at  the  edge  of  the  green,  within  two  yards  of  the  cars’  dusty  passage, 
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the  little  cowman  stood  apart  and  stared.  His  face  was  red.  Behind  him  they 
were  cheering — the  parson  and  farmers,  school  children,  girls,  even  the  group 
of  youths.  He  alone  did  not  cheer,  but  his  face  grew  redder. 

When  the  dust  above  the  road  and  the  distant  blare  of  “Tipperary”  had 
dispersed  and  died,  he  w’alked  back  to  the  farm,  dotting  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  short  feet. 

All  that  afternoon  and  evening  he  spoke  no  word;  but  that  flush  seemed  to 
have  settled  in  his  face  for  good  and  all.  He  milked  some  cows,  but  forgot  to 
bring  the  pails  up.  Two  of  his  precious  cows  he  left  unmilked,  till  their  dis¬ 
tressful  lowing  caused  the  farmer’s  wife  to  go  dowm  and  see.  There  he  was 
standing  against  a  gate,  moving  his  brown  neck  from  side  to  side  like  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  pain,  oblivious  seemingly  of  everything. 

She  spoke  to  him:  “What’s  matter,  Tom?” 

All  he  could  answer  w’as: 

“Ise  goin’,  Ise  goin’.” 

She  milked  the  cows  herself. 

For  the  next  three  days  he  could  settle  to  nothing,  leaving  his  jobs  half  done, 
faking  to  no  one  save  to  say:  “Ise  goin’;  Ise  got  to  go.” 

Even  the  beasts  looked  at  him  surpri^. 


THE  LITTLE 
COWMAN 
STCX5D  APART 
AND  STARED. 
HE  ALONE  DID 
NOT  CHEER. 
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On  the  Saturday  the  farmer,  having  consulted  with  his  wife,  said  quietly: 
“Well,  Tom,  ef  yu  want  to  go,  yu  shall.  I’ll  drive  ’ee  down  Mondya,  Us 
won’t  du  nothin’  to  keep  yu  back.’’ 

The  little  cowman  nodded.  But  he  was  restless  as  ever  all  through  that 
Sunday,  eating  nothing. 

On  Monday  morning,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes,  he  got  into  the  dog-cart 
There,  without  good-by  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  beasts,  he  sat  staring 
straight  before  him,  square,  and  jolting  up  and  down  beside  the  farmer,  who 
turned  on  him  now  and  then  a  dubious,  almost  anxious,  eye. 

So  they  drove  the  eleven  miles  to  the  recruiting  station.  He  got  down,  en¬ 
tered,  the  farmer  with  him. 

“Well,  my  lad,”  they  asked  him,  “what  d’you  want  to  join?” 

“Royal  Marines.” 

It  was  a  shock,  coming  from  that  short,  square  figure. 

The  farmer  took  him  by  the  arm.  “Why,  yu’m  a  Devon  man,  Tom;  better 
take  county  regiment.  An’t  they  gude  enough  for  yu?” 

Shaking  his  head,  he  answered:  “Royal  Marines.” 

Was  it  the  glamour  of  the  words — what  was  it — that  moved  him  to  wish  to 
join  that  outlandish  corps?  Who  shall  say?  There  was  the  wish  immovable; 
they  took  him  to  the  recruiting  station  for  the  Royal  Marines. 

Stretching  up  his  short,  square  body  and  blowing  out  his  cheeks  to  increase 
his  height,  he  was  put  before  the  reading-board.  His  eyes  were  splendid;  little 
that  passed  in  the  hedgerows,  the  heavens,  on  the  hillsides,  could  escap)e  them. 
They  asked  him  to  read  the  print. 

Staring,  he  answered:  “L.” 

“No,  my  lad,  you’re  guessing.” 

“L.” 

The  farmer  plucked  at  the  recruiting  officer’s  sleeve;  his  face  was  twitching, 
and  he  whispered  hoarsely:  “  ’E  don’  know’  ’is  alphabet.” 

The  officer  turned  and  contemplated  that  short,  square  figure  with  the 
browned  face  so  reminiscent  of  a  withered  baby,  and  the  little  blue  eyes  staring 
out  under  the  dusty  forelock;  and  he  grunted. 

Then,  going  up  to  him  and  laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  he  said:  “Vaur 
heart’s  all  right,  my  lad,  but  you  can’t  pass.” 

Without  a  w’ord  the  little  cowman  turned,  and  went  straight  out.  An  hour 
later  he  sat  again  beside  the  farmer  on  the  way  home,  staring  before  him  and 
jolting  up  and  down,  by  no  sign  or  word  intimating  what — if  anvthing— he 
felt. 

But  that  evening  he  ate  his  tea. 

Next  day  he  had  settled  down  again  among  his  beasts,  happy. 


HE  JOLTED 
HOME,  BY  NO 
SIGN  INDICAT¬ 
ING  WHAT  HE 
FELT. 
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RUBBER- 


yhr  to  admire  anjortosee 
Thr  to  booLd  this  world 
so  wide—^ 
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LOOKING  DOWN 
BROADWAY  TOWARD 
THE  SINGER  BUILD¬ 
ING.  “THERE  IS  AD 
WAYS  SOMETHING 
DOING  IN  NEW  YORK.” 


Af  Omdtrwmd  1 


NECKING 
IN  NEWYORK 

^yTlqj^pown 

WITH  SKETCHES  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


’T’S  A  city  of  enchantment.  Bagdad 
had  nothing  on  New  York.  To 
quote  partly  from  the  lore  of  the 
“well-informed  and  competent  guide,” 
and  in  part  to  make  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  dredged  from  the  archives  of  the  Company: 

Every  second  four  visitors  arrive  in  New  York; 

Ever>’  forty-two  seconds  an  immigrant  arrives; 

Every  fifty-two  seconds  a  passenger  train  arrives; 

Every  six  minutes  a  child  is  bom - 

Just  add  that  up  and  see  whom  we  have  in  our  midst. 
Say  it  took  six  minutes  to  get  the  information — make  the 
addition,  and  write  the  result.  What  happened? 

During  that  swift  six  minutes  there  lit  in  New’  York 
and  helped  to  swell  the  crowd,  an  imposing  procession  of 
One  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Visitors. 

And  tagging  along  behind  came  nine  immigrants,  seven 
passenger  trains,  and  one  brand-new,  pierfectly  good,  un¬ 
used  infant.  Talk  about  quick  serx’ice!  How  about  it? 
Imagine  that  outfit  parading  down  Broadw’ay  every  sLx 
minutes! 

In  addition  to  that,  every’  thirteen  minutes  there  is  a 
wedding.  Every’  forty-eight  minutes  a  ship  leaves  New 
York  harbor;  and  every  night  people  who  “feel  a  bit 
peckish,”  spend  One  Million  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  in  the  restaurants  and  hotels  for  dinner. 

There  surely  must  be  a  ray  in  those  statistics  to  lighten 
the  gloom  of  such  as  squander  their  time  w’riting  books  to 
prove  race  suicide  and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  maternal 
instinct  in  America. 

Because,  if  figures  do  not  lie — and  they  say  they  can’t 
—wouldn’t  it  be  an  unreasonable  old  grouch  who  would 
expect  ladies  who  have  a  chance  to.  get  married  only  every 
thirteen  minutes  or  so,  to  have  an  offspring  oftener  than 
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once  every  six  minutes?  An  ordinary'  sense  of  proprietyj 
would  tell  you  that,  not  to  mention  the  consideration 
that  a  faster  pace  would  probably  prove  more  than  hu- 
man  nature  could  bear. 

It’s  surely  all  kinds  of  a  town.  There  are  more  Irish 
here  than  there  are  in  Dublin;  a  heap  more  Italians  than 
there  are  in  Rome;  and  when  you  start  in  for  a  census  (rf 
those  business  devotees  whose  ancestry  harks  back  to  the 
ancient  and  holy  city  of  Jerusalem — there  are  enough 
them  to  go  round. 

There  are  indeed. 

Seems  sometimes  as  if  ail  the  descendants  that  the  Lord 
promised  Abraham — and  He  certainly  made  some  ampli¬ 
tudinous  promises — were  right  here  in  this  one  town.  If 
the  New  York  ones  were  all  Abraham  had  had,  even  so 
there’d  be  no  reason  for  him  to  get  peeved  about  it. 

But  let’s  abandon  statistics  as  dry  fodder  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  be  off. 

Here  we  are,  then,  only  three  blocks  away  from  the 
start,  and  already  we  have  squinted  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tower — “the  biggest  office-building  in  the  world,  but  not 
the  tallest” — and  rested  our  reverent  gaze  on  the  church 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  “Ree^former.”  We  have  appraised 
the  seven-hundr^-thousand-dollar  home  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  stared  awestruck  upward  at  that  spot  where 
Harry  Kendall  Thaw  shot  Stanford  White.  We  are  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  information  that  Madison  Square  Park  was 
aforetime  a  potter’s  field,  and  that  the  club  on  the  comer 
had  previously  been  the  private  home  of  a  well-known 
millionairess. 

Information  is  coming  our  way  in  chunks  so  fast  we 
can  hardly  receipt  for  it.  Truly  the  motto  of  the  Sight- 
Seeing  Coach  Company — “There  is  always  something 
doing  in  New  York” — is  no  delusion.  As  the  judge  on 
the  second  seat  remarks  to  his  consort,  “In  spite  of  the 
price,  it’s  worth  the  money.  A  dollar’s  a  lot  to  charge,” 
says  he,  “but  it’s  a  great  trip,  and  when  we  get  home  we’ll 
sure  know  something  about  New  York.” 

“Yes,”  agrees  the  lady,  her  bespectacled  eyes  a-dance 
with  excitement.  “You  ’n’  I’ll  certainly  have  something 
to  talk  about  for  one  while  when  we  get  back.” 

The  judge  is  a  fine,  precise  little  citizen,  garbed  in 
irreproachable  black,  with  a  cameo  face  the  color  of  old 
ivory.  He  disseminates  his  opinions  with  the 
air  of  an  amiable  oracle,  and  his  better  hall 
turns  on  him  an  adoring  gaze  indicating  that 
in  her  eyes  he  is  compounded  of  ingredients 
a  shade  more  exp>ensive  than  gold,  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  myrrh. 

Up  Madison  Av'enue  the  big,  solid -tired 
auto  bounces  on  its  lumbering  way.  It’s  a 
jiggly  joy,  this  riding  on  the  “Rubber-neck 


“When  MV  del  home, 
we*ll  sure  knoto 
something  about 
New  York," 


Wagon,”  full  of  strange  thrills 
and  unexpected  starts  and  stops. 

The  main  p>oint  of  interest 
“on  root,”  hhits  our  “well-in¬ 
formed  guide  and  lecturer,”  will 
be  “a  street  of  solid  wealth  like 
nothing  else  on  earth.”  We’re 
for  that,  strong,  and  while  we 
don’t  aim  to  miss  a  thing  that 
lies  between  it  and  us,  we  are  all 
conscious  of  holding  back  and 
saving  ourselves  up  for  “Million¬ 
aires’  Row.” 

We  get  a  smile  out  of  the 
Martha  Washington,  that  vestal 
temple  behind  whose  sacred  fem¬ 
inine  portals  mere  man  may  not 
pass. 

“On  the  right,  as  we  turn  the 
next  comer,”  says  the  Guide, 
“the  tall,  yellow  building  on  the 
right,  the  Martha  Washington 
Hotel,  built  exclusively  for  ladies 
— neither  man  nor  dog  allowed 
above  its  second  floor,”  and  then, 
waiting  just  a  minute  for  the 
laugh  we  had  to  give  him — “On 
the  right,  the  Martha  Washington 
Hotel— on  the  right.” 

So  we  cut  into  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  come  up  past  churches  found¬ 
ed  when  New  York  was  a  little 
Dutch  town,  and  churches  built 
the  year  before  last,  and  clubs 
that  cost  a  million  dollars — and 
clubs  you’d  have  to  have  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  belong  to.  There’s 
some  excitement  when  the  big¬ 
gest  jewelry  store  in  the  world 
is  pointed  out — “the  delight  of 
the  bride,  the  terror  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.”  Whereat,  the  young 
couple  on  the  back  seat  clutch 
each  other  convulsively  and  then 
tr>'  to  look  as  if  they  were  some¬ 
where  else,  and  perfect  strangers 
at  that. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  fetches  us 
for  a  minute,  with  its  fourteen 
hundred  rooms,  its  servant  for 
every  guest,  and  its  six  thousand 
nightly  dinners.  “Gee  whillikens! 
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TWO  PAGES  ^  hotel!”  We  rest  the  flaps  of  our  Stetsons  reverently  back  on 

YOUCANPicx  our  shoulder-blades,  and  hoist  our  Adam’s  apples  up  as  far  as  they’ll  go,  m 
OUT  ALL  OF  an  attempt  to  discover  its  highest  pinnacle.  Some  of  us  want  to  knowhow 
THE  SKY-  tall  fourteen  hundred  rooms  are,  and  where  the  fourteen-hundredth  man  gets 
THAT  MAKE  elevator,  “Sounds  almost  like  heaven” — though  perhaps  the  Tower 

UP  N  E  w  of  Babel  would  be  nearer. 

YORK’S  FA-  And  still  we  haven’t  come  to  Millionaires’  Row  at  all.  But  the  tension  is 
Mous  SKY-  going  up.  The  excitement  grows;  we  are  gradually  getting  keyed  up  to  it. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  along  in  the  fifties,  we’re  there! 

Millionaires  now  at  last  on  every  side  of  us,  and  big  names  coming  so  fast 
we  can’t  possibly  remember  them.  The  millions  fair  drip  through  the  mega- 
phone.  Two  millions,  five  millions,  fifty — a  hundred — no  limit  to  it.  .And  all 
(  \  the  names  you  ever  heard  in  all  your  bom  days. 

\  J  All  the  V'anderbilts  and  all  their  relations — a  whole  row  of  them. 

/l  Whitneys — but  they’re  taking  one  of  them  down. 

Jay  Gould,  Helen  Gould,  George  Gould,  Frank  Gould — makes  you  feel  like 
apologizing  to  the  family  for  fear  some  of  them  have  been  left  out. 

John  D. —  Whai!  Is  that  right?  That  little  old  red-painted  brick,  ’way 
/  hack  in  behind  the  others,  that  looks  like  a  boarding-house?  Oh,  you  must 

be  mistaken! 

No!  That’s  it — that’s  John  D.’s — richest  man  in  the  world. 

'  r  ever  believe  it? 

1  And  right  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  a  big  open  place,  and  w’oods  beyond! 

j  “Here’s  where  Fifty-ninth  Street  crosses  Fifth  Avenue,”  says  the  Guide. 

'  “The  gleaming  gold  figure  ahead  is  the  Sherman  Monument.  This  is  the  Plaza; 
We  rest  the  and  the  great,  unfinished  marble  fountain,  with  its  terraces  and  steps  and 
Haps  of  our  lights,  is  to  be  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  Memorial.  Over  to  the  left,  the  huge  glitter- 
eiftTy”on^ur  structure  towering  far  into  the  blue  is  the  Plaza  Hotel.” 

shoulders.  “Probably  the  most  exp)ensive  thing  in  New  York,”  reverently  observes  one 

of  the  three  mining  gentlemen  from  Idaho,  in  the  middle  of  the  car —  No,  they 
hadn’t  specifically  stated  that  they  were  mining  gentlemen,  but  they  had  men¬ 
tioned  Idaho,  and  their  shoulders  and  the  way  the  backs  of  their  necks  were 
burnt,  fiery  red  deep  down  under  their  collars,  looked  like  mining  gentlemen. 
Their  hats,  and  the  way  their  legs  walked,  looked  more  like  cowboys.  Maybe 
they  were  both. 


Would  you 
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Well,  here  we  are  across  Fifty-ninth  Street — “On  the  left,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  Central  Park,  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad;  cost  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  back  in  the  fifties;  laid  out  by  Mr.  So  and  So.” 

“What  was  the  name? — didn’t  catch  it.  Worth  a  hundred  and  how  many 
millions  to-day  if  cut  out  in  town  lots?” 

“Oh,  never  mind,  listen  to  what  he’s  saying  now.” 

The  three  men  from  Idaho  are  beginning  to  look  gaunt  and  haggard  with 
the  strain — they  must  be  miners — their  faces  are  getting  sharp-set  in  a  kind 
of  wolfish  look,  as  if  they  would  like  to  hop  out  somewhere  along  here  with  a 
pick-ax  and  spade,  and  pan  out  a  few  shovelfuls  just  to  see  if  some  careless  mil¬ 
lionaire  had  not  inadvertently  left  loose  money  lying  round.  They  stood  the 
first  few  millions  without  batting  an  eye,  but  the  game’s  been  going  too  strong 
for  them  for  some  time  past.  There’s  a  look  in  their  faces  that  should  warn 
the  guide  he’d  better  ease  up  or  they’re  liable  to  start  something. 

And  still  the  megaphone  is  blaring  away  like  the  battle-cry  of  prosperity — 
the  millionaires  are  buzzing  about  us  like  bees. 

Hetty  Green,  the  Oelrichs,  Commodore  Gerr\%  Senator  Clark,  Mrs.  Harri- 
man,  the  Astors,  the  Phippses,  Andrew  Carnegie;  and  in  between,  all  sorts  of 
little  fellows,  folks  you  hardly  hear  mentioned — common  people  with  only  two 
millions  or  six  or  ten — don’t  amount  to  much,  scarce  worth  while  trying  to 
cany’  in  your  head. 

Just  as  we’re  getting  to  the  place  where  we  can’t  stand  it  another  minute 
without  going  plumb  craz>',  the  Guide  lets  up.  We’ve  actually  come  to  the  end 
of  it. 

“By  jinks,”  says  the  judge,  letting  out  his  breath  with  an  audible  “whoosh,” 
“I  feel  as  if  somebody’d  hit  me  on  the  head  with  a  solid  gold  pile-driver  and 
driven  me  up  to  the  neck  in  the  United  States  Mint.  That  sure  sounded  like 
a  lot  of  money.” 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  comes  next,  with  a  little  Revolu¬ 
tionary  histoiy’  throwm  in — “George  Washington,”  and  “The  Battle 
of  Harlem  Heights  ”  The  Guide  stimulates  our  imagination.  No 
doubt  the  Red  Coats  and  Hessians  fought  and  ran  just  about  where 
we  are  now,  for  the  battle  sprawled  from  the  west  front 
of  Columbia  College  on  Broadway,  down  the  hillside, 
across  One  Hundr^  and  Tenth  Street,  and  surged  into 
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Central  Park.  There,  where  you  see  the  small 
block  house  with  the  flag  flying,  on  the  edge  of 
the  wooded  knoll,  the  fiercest  fighting  must  have 
come.  It’s  hard  to  imagine  all  that  slaughter 
with  the  sunny  city  lying  open  and  orderly  about 
us. 

“The  tallest  point  on  the  tallest  elevated 
railway  in  New  York.” 

“Good  many  stairs  to  climb,”  says  the  judge’s 
wife.  She  looked  as  if  she  was  thinking  how  it 
would  be  to  keep  house  on  top  there,  and  per¬ 
haps  go  down  those  stairs  for  an  apple  or  a 
drink  of  water. 

Then  we  come  up  the  steep  slope  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine — old  before  it 
was  ever  new — been  building  since  eighteen- 
ninety-something,  over  twenty  years,  and  not 
finished  yet.  It  looks  more  like  a  promissory 
Jro  m^fd  rii  o  ^  cathedral  than  an  actual  church.  There’s  something  headed  our 

have  heard  which  might  be  a  choir,  and  some  good  little  bays  grouped  artistically 
about  too  many  about  its  base;  but  never  a  sign  of  tower  or  spire. 

millions.  It  has  cost  something  like  two  millions  so  far,  and  may  cost  anywhere  from 
ten  to  twenty  millions  more,  for  there’s  no  price  tag  on  such  a  building.  The 
work  on  the  nave  immediately  under  way  at  present  is  estimated  at  one  and 
a  half  millions,  but  nobody  knows  the  answer  to  the  question,  “How  much 
does  a  cathedral  cost?”  because  there  isn’t  any  answer. 

St.  John’s  has  been  financed  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions.  If  some 
enthusiast  should  die  and  leave  it  an  extra  twenty  millions,  the  cathedral  would 
cost  just  that  much  more.  If  a  cathedral  gets  commercial  and  unduly  prompt 
and  sudden,  it  stops  being  “cathedrally,”  because  a  cathedral  is,  and  must  be, 
an  investment  in  religious  sentiment. 

Momingside  Park,  Columbia  University  and  Barnard  College,  and  now  we 
swdng  out  at  the  head  of  the  Drive,  and  the  whole  reach  of  the  lower  Hudson 
lies  before  us — a  beautiful  view,  and  alone  almost  worth  the  trip. 


And  then  Grant’s  Tomb,  which,  after  all,  means  more  to  most  of  us  than  all 
the  countless  millions  strewn  along  both  sides  of  the  way  coming  up.  No- 
millionaires  body  tells  us  whether  he  died  rich  or  poor,  or  what  his  tomb  cost.  It’s  a  re- 
N  A  o  n  Coming  through  the  old  Revolutionary  battle-ground  just  passed, 

EVERY  SIDE  and  facing  the  broad  stretches  of  the  shining  river,  we  somehow  seem  to  have 
OF  u  s  —  A  slipped  away  from  the  millions,  and  this  that  lies  before  us  in  the  dignified 
nn-ioip  pr»w  square  building  with  its  grac*-ful  columns,  is  just  plain  man, 

somebody  we  understand — the  man  who  did  and  dared  all 
things  for  his  native  land. 

We  haven’t  been  a  very  talkative  bunch — we  are  all  stran¬ 
gers,  to  begin  with,  and  besides  we  have  been  too  busy 


listening  to  the  Guide;  but  as  we  get  down  to  go  into  the  Tomb,  ji 

a  conscious  hush  falls  on  us.  We  quicken  our  steps  as  far  as 

we  may  in  decorum,  for  the  Guide  says  we  have  only  five  minutes 

before  closing-time.  The  trip  up,  it  seems,  has  taken  longer  than  ^ 

he  expected.  A  big,  good-humored  officer  out  in  front  urges  us 

to  hurry.  “Only  one  minute,”  he  says.  Can  it  be  possible  the 

Guide’s  watch  is  wrong? 

The  guardian  of  the  portal  within  the  Tomb  says,  “No  m 
minutes — time  to  close,”  and  starts  forward  with  fervor  to  brush 
us  out  before  we  are  fairly  in.  He  doesn’t  wholly  mean  it,  how- 
ever,  and  relents  enough  to  allow  us  just  one  quick  look.  We 
step  in  uncertainly;  off  come  our  hats  in  a  rather  ragged  volley  WaKm 
of  respect  as  we  crowd  forward  to  the  marble  balustrade  under 
the  high,  white  dome.  It’s  something  of  a  shock  to  see  the  two  jjaT 

big  bronze  sarcophagi,  with  their  withered  wreaths,  exposed  in  W  §W 

such  clean-cut  fashion  at  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  We  weren’t  9 

actually  expecting  to  see  them — it  is  solemn  and  awe-inspiring. 

One  of  the  miners  is  the  only  man  to  speak.  He  seems  almost  unconscious  from  the 
that  he  has  spoken  aloud,  although  in  a  way  he  voices  the  thoughts  of  all  of  Martha  Wash- 
us.  “Well,”  he  says  with  a  long  sigh,  “there  they  are,  both  of  them,  laying  '  *' 

right  there  in  their  caskets.” 

The  Cerberus  of  the  Shades  is  snapping  at  our  heels,  and  the  officer  on  duty 
looms  in  the  offing,  big  with  authority.  And  so  we  go  down  the  wind-swept 
slope  to  climb  into  our  big  green  car  again. 

There  are  a  few  statues  and  things,  and  some  actresses— not  the  real  ac¬ 
tresses  themselves,  of  course,  just  their  houses — along  Riverside  Drive,  and 
an  actor  or  two,  but  most  of  them  are  dead  ones. 

And  then,  after  the  Drive  stopped,'  and  we’d  turned  east.  Central  Park 
again — but  you  can’t  get  so  ver>'  excited  about  that,  either  side.  Trees  are 
only  trees,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  and  they  were  not  what  we  came  to  see. 

Coming  down,  the  Guide  called  attention  to  the  bridle-path  on  the  outside 
of  the  drive.  “Spelled  d-l-e”,  said  he;  “for  horses — not  for  brides,  as  you  might 
suppose.” 

And  the  little  lady  on  the  back  seat  sat  up  with  a  bump,  and  came  to  the 
front  with  a  most  becoming  blush. 

The  Guide  landed  her  once  more  before  he  finished.  It  was  when  he  recited 
a  poem  about  the  Flatiron  Building,  which  some  of  us  understood  him  to  say 
was  written  by  “Young  Longfellow.”  ^ 

The  judge’s  wife  questioned  this,  because,  so  far’s  she  remembered,  Long¬ 
fellow  was  an  old  man,  the  last  pictures  of  him  she’d  seen,  an  old  man  with 
long,  white  whiskers.  And  she’d  nev'er  heard  of  his  having  a  poet  son. 

'This’s  the  poem : 

The  bad  man  waits  for  the  wicked  wind  .  i 

To  blow  the  girls’  skirts  ankle  high;  .  f 

But  the  Lord  is  just,  and  sends  the  dust  A  XB 

To  blow  in  the  bad  man’s  eye.  |kfTU  i 
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OUSE  ON  But  we  all  agreed  that  whoever  wrote  the  poem  is  all  right,  anyhow, 

FIFTH  AVE-  And  presently  here  we  are  back  at  “the  windiest  corner  in  New  York,” 

LiONA^R^^^  which  you  can  start  “any  hour  and  on  the  hour,  from  ten  to  four,  for 

ROW  ow>fED  Grant’s  Tomb,  and  twice  a  day  for  the  Battery.”  We  descend  and  scatter  to 
BY  HENRY  our  respective  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  taking  care  not  to  get  “turned 
c  FRICK.  around.” 

i'or  of  course  we  are  mostly  folks  from  a  far  country.  New  York  doesn’t 
personally  favor  mounting  a  large,  joggly,  solid-tired  truck  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  a  couple  of  hours  gazing  at  itself.  New  York  is  no  such  Narcissus  as 
that.  It  prefers,  rather,  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  and  gaze  opien-mouthed  at 
the  sfiectacle  of  such  foolishness.  No  matter  on  what  business  it  is  bent, 

whatever  the  urgency  of  its  quest,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Rivington  Street,  it 

always  has  time  to  stop  and  gaze. 

It’s  true  that  Fifth  Avenue  and  Rivington  Street  look  at  it  from  different 
angles. 

Young  Rivington  Street  dances  alongside  at  imminent  risk  of  neck  and  legs, 
waving  garlands — or  at  least  waving  the  Rivington  Street  substitute  for  gar¬ 
lands,  the  same  being  anything  from  dead  cats  to  over-ripe  vegetables — and 
chants  joyously  the  refrain  which  it  has  made  its  own: 

Rurr — B  U  R  nex!  Rurr — B  U  R  nex! 

Oh!  see  the  Rurr — B  U  R  nex! 

Fifth  .-Vvenue  merely  glances  at  the  spectacle  with  an  openwork  smile. 
Fifth  Avenue  is  too  dignified  to  lower  itself  by  either  song  or  dance — it  merely 
pays  a  stately  tribute  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 

It’s  the  night  trip  that  takes  you  dowm  Rivington  Street  way,  and  affords 
a  chance  for  the  daring  investigator  to  see  how  New  York  lights  up.  Instead 
of  being  jammed  solid  with  millions,  this  evening  ramble  down-towrn  flames 
with  romance,  or  is  steepied  in  tragedy  and  crime.  • 

In  this  humdrum  old  building  to  the  right,  Stokes  ruthlessly  shot  his  man 
for  love  of  a  beautiful  woman.  There,  dashing  young  Nan  Patterson  was 
tried  for  her  life,  and  across  the  alley  the  four  gunmen  lay  and  mumbled  in 
their  cells. 

This  disorderly,  ramshackle  old  interior  is  what  used  to  be  the  Chinese 
theatre.  Eight  men  of  the  “tongs”  w’ere  butchered  here  in  a  single  night  in 
one  of  their  bloody  frays,  only  two  years  ago  at  that.  And  last  year,  right 
here,  within  the  same  four  walls,  four  thousand  and  odd  battered,  wayworn 
souls  acknowledged  a  new-found  belief  in  God,  and  pledged  themselves  to  try 
to  lead  a  righteous  life. 

That  little  two-story  red  front,  with  the  blind  windows  battered  out  of  it, 
and  the  street  entrance  blocked  with  theatrical  hoardings,  was  Steve  Brody’s 

“Oh!  see  the  rurr-B-U-R-nexI” 
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There  the  debonair  and  desperate  bridge- jumpier  ran  his  fa-  of  towers 
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old  hang-out. 

mous  saloon  and  dance-hall  in  his  gala  days,  and  piled  up  a  fortune  thereby. 

Every  other  block,  almost,  harbors  the  tale  of  a  love  affair,  a  great  deed, 
or  a  despierate  crime. 

Behind  that  Dutch  gable,  in  the  weatherworn  building  which  stretches  its 
long,  blank  side  uncompromisingly  down  the  thoroughfare,  lived  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  there  he  wrote  the  doctrine  which  a  world  has  questioned,  but  which  neck  ”  b  y 
no  one,  as  yet,  has  seriously  and  successfully  disputed. 

From  the  burial  ground  of  this  church,  A.  T.  Stewart’s  body  was  stolen  for 
ransom  by  midnight  ghouls. 

Across  the  width  of  this  untidy  cobbled  street  there  once  stretched  a  canal, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  And  here  Robert  Fulton  puttered  with  the 
clumsy  cogs  and  valves  that  were  later  to  revise  the  traffic  of  the  universe. 

“Here’s  Little  Hungary',”  says  the  Guide.  “Famous  restaurant.  Roose¬ 
velt  dined  here  when  he  was  president,  with  all  his  little  Hungarian  friends. 

Opiened  thirty  years  ago.  The  proprietor  threw  away  the  key.” 

“What  for?” 

“Oh,”  the  Guide  says,  “it’s  never  been  closed  since.  Opien  all  the  time — 
days,  nights,  and  Sundays.” 

Every  one  goes  in.  It’s  mysterious,  somehow.  Doesn’t  look  at  all  as  you 
expect.  Maybe  it’s  because  it’s  so  Hungarian. 

At  the  door  we  are  all  cautioned  to  remember  that  we  are  “Green  Coach 
Party  No.  8.”  The  Guide  is  very  careful  of  us.  He  exhibits  toward  his  little 
flock  the  caressing  care  of  a  shepherd.  He  counts  them  repeatedly— and  audi¬ 
bly — that  none  be  lost.  This  is  a  great  and  wicked  city,  in  which  everything 
may  happen. 

A  nice  young  man  comes  fonv'ard  and  finds  tables  for  every'body.  We  sit 
down  and  gaze  respectfully  at  the  Hungarian  interior,  and  try  to  remember 
who  we  are.  The  Guide  asks  us  what  we  will  have.  He  offers  Wiirzburger  or 
sarsaparilla.  Thinking  how  it  might  look  back  home,  w'e  elect  sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  The  Guide  pleads  with  us.  He  says  the  VV’iirzburger  is  very'  good. 

It  won’t  hurt  us  a  mite.  He  is  going  to  have  some  himself.  We  hesitate, 
we  stand  a  chance  of  being  lost — it  must  be  all  right  or  he  w'ouldn’t  do  it. 

A  young  man  in  sp>ectacles  says — “When  you  are  in  Rome,  you 
know” — and  we  gracefully  concede  the  pioint;  we  are  lost. 

We  take  Wiirzburger  too.  After  all,  we  are  abroad,  and  we  do 
not  want  either  the  Hungarians  or  the  W’iirzburgers  to  feel  slighted 
because  w'e  have  shown  what  is  pierhaps  unjust  suspicion  of  their  diet. 

Presently  a  plump  and  pleasing  little  blonde  Hungarian 
comes  out  on  the  small  platform  and  sings  about  being 

The  youttfl  couple  on 
the  hack  seal  clutch 
each  other  convul- 
sively. 
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somebody’s  “Wild  Irish  Rose.”  There’s  no  plot  to  it,  and  those  seem  to  be 
STREET  ^t)out  all  the  words  that  she  has  in  stock.  It  isn’t  very  Hungarian,  or  very 
CROSSES  FIFTH  Irish  either,  but  it  helps  to  pass  the  time,  and  keeps  the  young  male  sightseers 
AVENUE,”  busy  and  interested. 

SAYS  the  Then  w’e  are  taken  dowm  in  the  cellar,  and  behind  a  round  table  with  twenty 
GLEAMING  gl^sses  on  it  is  a  pallid  young  man.  There  are  two'  of  the  funniest  bottles 
GOLD  HGURE  hanging  up  on  a  little  wooden  rack.  There  is  yellow  wine  in  the  bottles.  The 
AHEAD  IS  THE  Guide  invites  us  all  to  have  some.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “on  the  house,  like  the  tin 
SHERMAN  roof.”  And,  besides,  our  ticket  entitles  us  to  it.  We  decide  to  keep  right  on 
BEYOND  CEN-  ^oing  as  the  Romans  did. 

TRAL  PARK.”  We  are  headed  up)-town  again  now,  but  the  night  is  young.  What  comes 
next?  “The  Tenderloin.  (Don’t  talk  so  loud — they’ll  hear  you.)  The  Great 
White  Way,  and  after  that  the  dance-halls.”  Sounds  kind  of  fast — will  the 
ladies  like  it?  A  furtive  and  hasty  inspection  would  indicate  that  they  are 
facing  the  prospect  with  composure. 

The  two  girls  from  the  Martha  Washington  are  sitting  up  and  taking  no¬ 
tice.  The  Guide  has  just  said  that  we  can  each  have  two  dances — no  extra 
charge.  The  Martha  Washingtonians  have  a  look  in  their  eye  as  if  they  would 
certainly  get  theirs,  and  if  the  Guide  didn’t  keep  a  careful,  fatherly  eye  on 
them,  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  three  when  his  back  was  turn^. 

The  dance-hall  building  sets  us  back  a  bit.  It  doesn’t  look  the  way  “dance- 
hall”  sounds — not  nearly  as  free  and  easy  and  illegitimate;  in  fact,  from  the 
outside,  it’s  more  like  one  of  the  big,  five-million-dollar  hotels,  very  large,  very 
new,  and  very  swagger.  Inside,  it  is  more  surprising  still.  Acres  of  beautifd 
new  slipper\'  floor,  and  such  extraordinarily  nice-looking  and  well-dressed 
couples,  dancing  so  perfectly  that  it  is  like  a  show.  None  of  our  party  dances, 
after  all.  We  just  sit  and  wistfully  watch  the  regular  dancers. 

And  then  the  Guide  comes  round  and  asks  us  all  if  we  are  sure  we  know 


our  way  home,  because  this  is  where  that  trip  ends.  We  all  think  we  do  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  Martha  Washington  ladies,  who  seem  in  doubt;  but  he  gets  them 
straightened  out  after  a  while,  and  heads  them  for  home  and  Martha. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  are  the  best — the  day  trips  or  the  night  trips.  The 
night  trips  in  a  way  are  jollier,  pierhaps,  and  there’s  a  spice  of  adventure  m 
coasting  about  all  those  places  that  used  to  be  so  wicked,  alone  with  just  the 
Guide,  but  you  may  possibly  have  a  chance  to  learn  more  on  a  day  trip.  But 
whichever  you  choose,  one  thing  is  sure — the  motto  of  the  Sight-seeing  Com¬ 
pany  is  absolutely  straight  goods -  “There  is  always  something  doing  in 

New  York.”  You  can  bank  on  that — it’s  right  every  minute  of  the  time. 


'When  in  Rome’ 
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A  YEAR  or  so  after  her  marriage  Rose  Aldrich  left  her  husband  to 
go  away  and  work  until  she  could  make  herself  his  friend  and 
partner.  She  had  tried  every  means  she  could  think  of  and  failed. 
Rodney,  from  whose  own  theories  she  had  got  her  ideas,  did  not 
understand  what  ^e  wanted.  He  gave  her  devotion,  luxury,  protection, 
tenderness,  but  no  share  in  his  own  work-and-thought  life  and  no  job  of  her 
own.  He  had  even  refused  her  the  least  responsibility  for  the  care  of  her  twin 
babies. 


When  she  left  him  she  went  to  a  cheap  rooming-house  not  far  from  her 
home,  and  on  the  same  day  got  a  place  as  a  chorus-girl.  She  made  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  Galbraith,  the  director  of  the 
show,  she  designed  and  executed  some  of  the  costumes.  Rodney,  knowing 
nothing  of  this,  happened  in  at  the  show,  saw  her,  and  waited  for  her — in  a 
black  rage.  Despite  the  love  that  conquered  his  anger  for  a  while,  he  re¬ 
proached  her  bitterly  for  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  she  was  bringing  upon 
him — and  he  asked  for  none  of  the  story  of  her  little  triumph.  A  few  days 
later,  repentant  and  ashamed,  he  went  to  the  theatre  again,  only  to  find  she 
had  gone.  He  traced  her  to  Dubuque,  on  the  route  of  a  road  company  that 
she  had  joined,  and  followed  her  there.  There  was  a  painful  interview  that 
got  them  no  nearer  to  an  understanding,  and  she  asked  him  not  to  come  again. 
After  that  the  company  failed.  Rose  lost  her  savings,  and,  stranded  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Centropolis,  she  got  a  job  with  a  milliner.  Into  the  calm  of  this 
backwater  life  came  a  letter  from  John  Galbraith  summoning  her  to  New 
York  as  his  assistant.  A  little  reluctant.  Rose  went. 


IT  WAS  about  eleven  months  after  Rose  achieved  the  conquest  of  Cen¬ 
tropolis  that  Jimmy  Wallace  threw  his  bomb. 

Every  year  he  made  two  professional  visits  to  New  York;  one  in 
autumn,  one  in  the  spring,  in  order  that  he  might  have  interesting 
matters  to  write  about  when  the  local  theatrical  doings  had  been 
exhausted.  From  his  first  spring  pilgrimage  after  Rose’s  disappearance  he 
came  back  wearing  a  deep-lying  and  contented  smile,  and  a  few  days  later, 
after  a  talk  over  the  telephone  with  Rodney,  he  headed  a  coliunn  of  gossip 
about  the  theatre  with  the  following  paragraph: 


“Come  On  In,”  as  the  latest  of  the  New  York  revues  is  called,  is  much  like  all  the 
others.  It  contains  the  same  procession  of  specialty-mongers,  the  same  cacophony 
of  rag-time,  the  same  gangway  out  into  the  audience  which  refreshes  tired  business 
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men  with  a  thrilling  worm’s-eye  view  of  dancing  girls’  knees  au  nature!.  And  up  and 
down  this  straight  and  narrow  pathway  of  the  chor\is  there  is  the  customary  parade 
of  the  same  haughty  beauties  of  Broadway.  Only  in  one  item  is  there  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  formula:  the  costumes.  For  several  years  past  the  revues  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  (the  Columbian)  have  been  caparisoned  with  the  decadent  colors  and  bizarre  de¬ 
signs  of  the  exotic  Mr.  Grenville  Melton.  I  knew  there  had  been  a  change  for  the 
better  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  first  number,  for  these  dresses  have  the  stimulating  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  imagination,  as  well  as  a  vivid  decorative  value.  They 
are  exceedingly  smart,  of  course,  or  else  they  would  never  do  for  a  Broadway  revue, 
but  they  are  also  alive,  while  those  of  Mr.  Melton  were  invariably  sickly.  Curiously 
enough,  the  name  of  the  new  costume-designer  has  a  special  interest  for  Chicago.  She 
is  Doris  Dane,  who  participated  in  “The  Girl  Up-stairs”  at  the  Globe.  Miss  Dane’s 
stage  experience  here  was  brief,  but  nevertheless  her  striking  success  in  her  new  pro¬ 
fession  will  probably  cause  the  formation  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  “I-knew-her- 
when”  club. 

1 IMMY  expected  to  produce  an  effect  with  it.  But  what  he  did  produce 
I  exceeded  his  wildest  anticipations.  The  thing  came  out  in  the  three- 
J  o’clock  edition,  and  before  he  left  the  office  that  afternoon  he  had  received 

over  the  telephone  six  invitations  to  dinner;  three  of  them  for  that  night 
He  declined  the  first  two  on  the  ground  of  an  enormous  press  of  work  inci¬ 
dent  to  his  fresh  return  from  a  fortnight  in  New  York.  But  when  Violet  Wil¬ 
liamson  called  up  and  said,  with  a  reference  to  a  previous  engagement  that  was 
shamelessly  fictitious:  “Jimmy,  you  haven’t  forgotten  you’re  dining  with  us 
to-night,  have  you?  It’s  just  us,  so  you  needn’t  dress,”  he  answered:  “Oh, 
no.  I’ve  got  it  down  on  my  calendar  all  right.  Seven-thirty?” 

Violet  snickered  and  said:  “You  wait!— k)r  rather,  don’t!  Make  it  seven.” 

Jimmy  was  glad  to  be  let  off  that  extra  half-hour  of  waiting.  He  was  impa¬ 
tient  for  the  encounter  with  Violet — a  state  of  mind  most  rare  with  him.  He 
meant  to  wring  all  the  pleasure  out  of  it  he  could  by  way  of  revenge  for  Vio¬ 
let’s  attitude  toward  Rose  after  her  presence  in  the  Globe  chorus  had  become 
known — for  that  biting  contempt  which  was  the  typical  attitude  of  her  class. 

Violet  said,  the  moment  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  doorw’ay:  “John 
made  me  swear  not  to  let  you  tell  me  a  word  until  he  came  in.  He’s  simply 
burbling.  He’s  out  in  the  pantry  now  mixing  some  extra-special  cocktails— 
with  his  own  hands,  you  know — to  celebrate  the  event.  But  there’s  one  thing 
he  won’t  mind  your  telling  me,  and  that’s  her  address.  I’m  simply  perishing 
to  write  her  a  note  and  tell  her  how  glad  we  are.” 

Jimmy  made  a  little  gesture  of  regret.  He’d  have  spoken  too,  but  she  didn’t 
give  him  time.  “You  don’t  mean,”  she  cried,  “that  you  didn’t  find  out  where 
she  lived  while  you  were  right  there  in  New  York!” 

John  came  in  just  then  with  the  cocktails,  and  Violet,  turning  to  him  trag¬ 
ically,  repeated,  “He  doesn’t  even  know  where  she  lives!” 

“Oh,  I’m  a  boob,  I  know,”  said  Jimmy.  “Give  me  a  cocktail.  But,  as 
I  told  the  other  five  .  .  .” 

Violet  frowned  as  she  echoed,  “The  other  five — what?” 

Jimmy  turned  to  John  Williamson  with  a  jjerfectly  electric  grin.  “The  other 
five  of  Rose  Aldrich’s  friends — and  yours,”  he  said,  “who  called  me  up  this 
afternoon  and  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  asked  for  her  address  so  that  they 
could  write  her  notes  and  tell  her  how  glad  they  were.” 

John  said  “Whoosh!” — all  but  upset  his  tray,  and  slammed  it  down  on  the 
piano  in  order  to  leave  himself  free  to  jubilate  properly. 

Violet  stood  looking  at  them  thoughtfully.  A  little  flush  of  color  was  com¬ 
ing  up  into  her  face.  “You  two  men,”  she  said,  “are  trying  to  act  as  if  I 
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weren’t  in  this;  as  if  I  weren’t  just  as  glad  as  you  are,  and  hadn’t  as  good  a 
right  to  be.  John  here,”  this  was  to  Jimmy,  “has  been  gloating  ever  since  he 
came  home  with  the  paper.  And  you  .  .  .  Did  you  mean  me  by  that  snippy 
little  thing  you  said  about  the  ‘I-knew-her-when  club’?  Well,  you’ll  get  your 
punishment.  There’s  dinner!  But  you  won’t  be  allowed  to  eat.  You’ll  have 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  us  all  about  her.” 

Jimmy,  his  effect  produced,  his  long-meditated  vengeance  completed  by  the 
flare  of  color  he’d  seen  come  up  in  Violet’s  cheeks,  settled  down  seriously  to 
the  telling  of  his  tale,  stopping  occasionally  to  bolt  a  little  food  just  before  his 
plate  was  snatched  away  from  him,  but  otherwise  without  intermission. 

He’d  suspected  nothing  about  the  costumes  on  that  opening  night  of  “Come 
On  In,”  until  a  realization  of  how  amazingly  good  they  were  made  him  search 
his  program.  The  line  “Costumes  by  Dane”  had  lighted  up  in  his  mind  a  wild 
surmise  of  the  truth,  though  he  admitted  it  had  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Because  the  costumes  were  really  wonderful. 

He  cast  about,  he  said,  for  some  way  of  finding  out  who  Dane  really  was. 
And,  having  learned  that  Galbraith  was  putting  on  the  show  at  the  Casino, 
he  looked  him  up. 

Galbraith  proved  a  mine  of  information — no,  he  was  more  like  one  of  those 
dl-wells  tecUhically  known  as  a  gusher.  He  simply  spouted  facts  about  Rose, 
and  couldn’t  be  stopped.  She  was  his  own  discovery.  He’d  seen  her  pos- 
'  sibilities  when  she  designed  and  executed  those  twelve  costumes  for  the  sextette 
in  ‘The  Girl  Up-stairs.”  He’d  brought  her  down  to  New  York  to  act  as  his 
assistant.  She  worked  for  Galbraith  the  greater  part  of  last  season.  Jimmy 
had  never  known  of  anybody  having  just  that  sort  of  job  before.  Galbraith, 
busy  with  two  or  three  productions  at  once,  had  put  over  a  lot  of  the  work  of 
conducting  rehearsals  on  her  shoulders.  He’d  get  a  number  started,  having 
figured  out  the  maneuvers  the  chorus  were  to  go  through,  the  steps  they’d  use, 
and  so  on,  and  then  Rose  would  actually  take  his  place;  would  be  in  complete 
charge  of  the  rehearsal  as  the  director’s  representative. 

The  costuming  last  season  had  been  a  side  issue,  at  the  beginning  at 
least,  but  she’d  done  piart  of  the  costumes  for  one  of  his  productions, 
and  they  were  so  strikingly  successful  that  Abe  Shuman  had  snatched 
her  away  from  him. 

“The  funny  thing  is  the  way  she  does  them,”  Jimmy  said.  “Everybody 
else  who  designs  costumes  just  draws  them:  dinky  little  water-colored  plates, 
and  the  plates  are  sent  out  to  a  compiany  like  the  Star  Costiune  Comp>any  and 
they  execute  them.  But  Rose  can’t  draw  a  bit.  She  got  a  manikin — not  an 
ordinary  dressmaker’s  form,  but  a  regular  painter’s  manikin  with  legs,  and 
made  her  costumes  on  the  thing;  or  at  least  cut  out  a  sort  of  pattern  of  them 
in  cloth.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  designing  of  them  and  the  execution  are 
more  mixed  up  together  by  Rose’s  method  than  by  the  orthodox  one.  She 
wanted  to  get  some  women  in  to  sew  for  her,  and  see  the  whole  job  through  her¬ 
self;  deliver  the  costumes  complete,  and  get  jiaid  for  them.  But  it  seems  that 
the  Shumans,  on  the  side,  owned  the  Star  Company  and  raked  off  a  big  profit 
on  the  costumes  that  way.  I  don’t  know  all  the  details.  I  don’t  know  that 
Galbraith  did.  But  anyhow,  the  first  thing  anybody  knew.  Rose  had  financed 
herself.  She  got  one  of  those  rich  young  bachelor  women  in  New  York  to  go 
into  the  thing  with  her,  and  organized  a  company,  and  made  Abe  Shuman  an 
offer  on  all  the  costumes  for  ‘Come  On  In.’  Galbraith  thinks  that  Abe  Shu¬ 
man  thought  she  was  sure  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  on  it  and  go  broke,  and  that 
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then  he  could  put  her  to  work  at  a  salary,  so  he  gave  her  the 
job.  But  she  didn’t  lose.  She  evidently  made  a  chunk  out  of 
it,  and  her  reputation  at  the  same  time.” 

Violet  was  immensely  thrilled  by  this  recital.  “Won’t  she  be 
perfectly  wonderful,”  she  exclaimed,  “for  the  Junior  League 
show,  when  she  comes  back!” 

Jimmy  found  an  enormous  satisfaction  in  saying:  “Oh,  she’ll 
be  too  expensive  for  you.  She’s  a  regular  robber,  she  says.” 

“She  says!"  cried  Violet.  “Do  you  mean  you’ve  talked  with 
her?” 

“Do  you  think  I’d  have  come  back  from  New'  York  without?” 
said  Jimmy.  “Galbraith  told  me  to  drop  in  at  the  Casino  that 
same  afternoon.  Some  of  the  costumes  were  to  be  tried  on, 
and  ‘Miss  Dane’  would  be  there. 

“Well,  and  she  came.  I  almost  fell  over  her  out  there  in  the 
dark,  because  of  course  the  auditorium  wasn’t  lighted  at  all. 
I’ll  admit  she  rather  took  my  breath,  just  glancing  up  at  me, 
and  then  peering  to  make  out  who  I  was,  and  then  her  face  go¬ 
ing  all  alight  with  that  smile  of  hers.  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
call  her,  and  was  stammering  over  a  mixture  of  Miss  Dane 
and  Mrs.  Aldrich,  when  she  laughed  and  held  out  a  hand  to 
me  and  said  she  didn’t  remember  whether  I’d  ever  called  her  ’ 
RODNEY  RE-  Rose  or  not,  but  she’d  like  to  hear  some  one  call  her  that, 

ELECTED  and  wouldn’t  I  begin?” 

OWN  HOUSE  There  hadn’t  Wn  any  chance  to  talk  much,  Jimmy  e.xplained.  “The 
WAS  MEEK  BE-  costumes  began  coming  up  on  the  stage  just  then  (on  chorus  girls,  of  course), 
SIDE  THIS,  and  she  was  up  over  the  runway  in  a  minute,  talking  them  over  with  Galbraith. 

When  she’d  finished,  she  came  down  to  me  again  for  a  minute,  but  it  .was 
hardly  longer  than  that  really.  She  said  she  wished  she  might  see  me  again, 
but  that  she  couldn’t  ask  me  to  come  to  the  studio,  because  it  was  a  perfect 
bedlam,  and  that  there  was  no  use  asking  me  to  come  to  her  apartment,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  never  there  herself  these  days,  except  for  about  seven  hours  a 
night  of  the  hardest  kind  of  sleep.  If  I  could  stay  around  till  her  rush  was  over 
.  .  .  But  then,  of  course,  she  knew'  I  couldn’t.” 

“And  you  never  thought  of  asking  her,”  V’iolet  wailed,  “where  the  apart¬ 
ment  was,  so  that  the  rest  of  us,  if  we  w’ere  in  New  York,  could  look  her  up, 
or  write  to  her  from  here?” 

“No,”  said  Jimmy.  “I  never  thought  of  asking  for  her  address.  But  it’s 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  w’orld  to  get  it.  Call  up  Rodney.  He  knows.” 

“What  makes  you  think  he  knows?”  Violet  demanded. 

“Well,  for  one  thing,”  said  Jimmy,  “when  Rose  w’as  asking  for  news  of  all 
of  you,  she  said:  ‘I  hear  from  Rodney  regularly.  Only  he  doesn’t  tell  me  much 
gossip.’  ” 

Hears  from  him!”  gasped  Violet.  ^‘Regularly!"  She  w'as  staring  at  Jimmy 
in  a  dazed  sort  of  w’ay.  “Well,  does  she  write  to  him?  Has  she  made  it  up 
with  him?  Is  she  coming  back?” 

“I  suppose  you  can  just  hear  me  asking  her  all  those  questions?  Casually, 
in  the  aisle  of  a  theatre,  while  she  w’as  getting  ready  for  a  running  jump  into  a 
ta.xi?” 

The  color  came  up  into  Violet’s  face  again.  There  was  a  maddening  sort 
-  of  jubilant  jocularity  about  these  men,  the  looks  and  almost  w'inks  they  ex¬ 
changed,  the  distinctly  saucy  quality  of  the  things  they  said  to  her. 
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“Of  course,”  she  said  coolly,  “if  Rose  had  told  me  that  she  heard  from  Rod¬ 
ney  regularly,  although  he  didn’t  send  her  much  of  the  gossip,  I  shouldn’t 
have  had  to  ask  her  those  questions.  I’d  have  known  from  the  way  she  looked 
and  the  way  her  voice  sounded,  whether  she  was  writing  to  Rodney  or  not, 
and  whether  she  meant  to  come  back  to  him  or  not;  whether  she  was  ready  to 
make  it  up  if  he  was — all  that.  Any  woman  who  knew  her  at  all  would.  Only 
a  man,  perfectly  infatuated,  grinning  .  .  .  See  if  you  can’t  tell  what  she  looked 
like  and  how  she  said  it.” 

Jimmy,  meek  again,  attempted'\the  task.  “Well,”  he  said,  “she  didn’t  look 
me  in  the  eye  and  register  deep  meanings  or  anything  like  that.  I  don’t  know 
where  she  looked.  As  far  as  the  inflection  of  her  voice  went,  it  was  just  as  casual 
as  if  she’d  been  telling  me  what  she’d  had  for  lunch.  But  the  quality  of  her 
voice  just  richened  up  a  bit,  as  if  the  words  tasted  good  to  her.  And  she  smiled, 
just  barely,  as  if  she  knew  I’d  be  staggered  and  didn’t  care  a  damn.  There  you 
are!  Now  interpret  unto  me  this  dream,  O  Joseph.” 

Violet’s  eyes  were  shining.  “Why,  it’s  as  plain,”  she  said.  “Can’t  you  see 
that  she’s  just  waiting  for  him;  that  she’ll  come  like  a  shot  the  minute  he  says 
the  word?  And  there  he  is,  eating  his  heart  out  for  her,  and  in  his  rage  charg¬ 
ing  poor  John  perfectly  terrific  prices  for  his  legal  services,  when  all  he’s  got 
to  do  is  to  say  ‘please,’  in  order  to  be  happy.” 

IT  WAS  Rose  herself  who  began  this  correspondence  with  Rodney,  within 
a  month  of  her  arrival  in  New  York.  And  Rodney,  when  he  finished 
reading  her  letter,  tore  it  to  pieces  and  flung  it  into  the  fire,  in  a  transport 
of  disappointment  and  anger.  The  sight  of  her  writing  on  the  envelop  had 
brought  his  heart  into  his  mouth,  of  course.  And  when  his  shaking  fingers 
had  got  it  open  and  he  saw  that  it  indeed  contained  a  letter  from  her,  be¬ 
ginning  “Dear  Rodney,”  and  signed  “Rose,”  the  wild  surge  of  hope  that 
swept  over  him  actually  turned  him  giddy,  so  that  it  was  two  or  three  minutes 
before  he  could  read  it. 

But  the  thing  ran  like  another  instalment  of  the  talk  they  had  had  in  Du¬ 
buque.  She  knew  he  had  been  distressed  over  the  shabbiness  of  her  surround¬ 
ings,  knocking  about  with  that  road  company,  and  she  was  afraid  that  in  spite 
of  the  assurance  she  had  then  given  him,  he  was  still  worried  about  her.  She 
was  sure  he’d  be  glad  to  know  that  she’d  quit  the  stage  for  good,  as  an  active 
performer  upon  it,  at  least;  that  she  was  earning  an  excellent  salary,  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  doing  a  highly  congenial  kind  of  work  which  had  good  prospects 
of  advancement  in  it.  She  had  a  very  comfortable  little  apartment  (she  gave 
him  the  address  of  it)  and  was  living  in  a  way  that — she  had  written — “even 
Harriet,”  but  scratched  this  out — ^“Frederica,  for  example,  would  consider  en¬ 
tirely  respectable.”  And  she  hoped  he  and  the  babies  were  well. 

It  was  not  until  hours  afterward,  when  the  letter  was  an  in-  IrI/V 

distinguishable  fluff  of  white  ash  in  the  fireplace,  that  it  occurred  ^ 
to  him  that  it  had  no  satirical  intent  whatever  and  that  the 
purpose  of  it  had  been,  quite  simply,  what  it  had  pretended  to 
be:  namely,  to  reassure  him  and  put  an  end  to  his  anxieties.  ,  j|{  ®  s 

As  he  had  read  it,  in  the  revulsion  from  that  literally  sickening  ;||j  [If  '  . 

hope  of  his,  it  had  seemed  about  the  most  mordant  piece  of  irony  ^  I  Hi  ^ 

that  had  ever  been  launched  against  him.  The  assumption  of  i  J|j|  ^ 

it  had  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  the  most  pitiable  snob  in  the  h  1  1I|IJ  j 

world;  that  all  he’d  cared  for  had  been  that  she’d  disgraced  him. 

He’d  be  glad  to  know  that  she  was  once  more  respectable.  X 


"DONT  BE  TOO 
DENSE,  RODNEY.” 
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Well — this  was  the  question  which, -as  I  said,  he  did  not  ask  himself  until 
hours  later — wasn’t  she  justified  in  believing  that?  Certainly  that  night,  in  her 
little  room  on  North  Clark  Street,  he’d  given  her  reason  enough  for  thinking 
so.  But  later,  in  Dubuque? — Well,  hadn’t  he  quoted  Harriet  to  her?  Hadn’t 
he  offered  to  help  her  as  a  favor  to  himself,  because  he  couldn’t  endure  it  that 
she  should  live  so?  Had  he  exhibited  anything  to  her  in  their  two  encounters 
but  an  uncontrolled  animal  lust  and  a  perfectly  contemptible  vanity? 

He  bitterly  regretted  having  destroyed  the  letter.  But  the  tone  of  it,  he 
was  sure,  except  for  that  well-merited  jibe  about  Harriet,  which  had  been  er^ed 
was  kindly.  Yet  he  had  acted,  once  more,  like  a  spoiled  child  about  it. 

COULD  he  write  and  thank  her?  In  Dubuque  she  had  asked  him  not  to 
come  back.  Did  that  prohibition  cover  writing?  He  decided  to  ven¬ 
ture. 

It  was  due  only  to  luck  that  he  hadn’t  destroyed  her  address  with  the  letter. 
But  she  had  duplicated  it  on  the  flap  of  the  envelop,  and  the  envelop  was  not 
thrown  in  the  fire. 

He  spent  hours  composing  a  reply.  And  the  thing  he  finally  sent  off,  once 
it  was  committed  to  the  post,  seemed  quite  the  worst  of  all  his  efforts.  His 
impulse  was  to  send  another  on  the  heels  of  it.  But  he  waited  a  week,  then 
wrote  again.  And  this  time,  the  stiffness  of  self-consciousness  was  not  quite  so 
paralyzing.  He  managed  to  give  her  a  little  real  information  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  twins  and  the  household. 

He  e.xp)erienced  a  very  vague,  faint  satisfaction,  two  days  later,  over  the  re¬ 
flection  that  this  letter  was  in  her  hands,  and  he  came  presently  to  the  auda¬ 
cious  resolution  that  until  she  forbade  him,  he  would  go  on  writing  to  her 
every  week. 

She  began  pretty  soon  to  answer  these  letters  with  stiff  little  notes,  strictly 
limited  to  a  bulletin  of  her  own  activities  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  latest  one  he  had  sent  her.  Invariably,  every  Tuesday  morning,  one  of 
these  notes  arrived.  .\nd  this  state  of  things  continued,  unchanged,  for  months. 

He  exjjerienced  a  bewildering  mixture  of  emotions  over  these  letters  of  hers. 
They  drove  him,  sometimes,  into  outbursts  of  petulant  rage.  Often  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  one  of  them  was  to  be  expected  in  the  morning  delivered  him  up, 
against  all  the  resistance  he  could  make,  to  a  flood  of  tormenting  memories  of 
her.  And  across  the  mood  the  letter  would  find  him  in,  its  cool  little  common¬ 
places  would  sting  like  the  cut  of  a  whip. 

The  mere  facts  her  letters  recounted  aroused  contradictory  emotions  in 
him,  too.  They  all  spelled  success  and  assurance,  and  almost  from  week  to 
week  they  marked  advancement.  The  first  effect  of  this  was  always  to  make 
his  heart  sink;  to  make  her  seem  farther  aw’ay  from  him;  to  make  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  future  need  of  him  that  would  give  him  his  opportunity  seem 
more  and  more  remote.  The  other  feeling,  whose  glow  he  was  never  conscious 
of  till  later — a  feeling  so  surprising  and  irrational  that  he  could  hardly  call  ft 
by  name — was  pride.  What  in  Gcid’s  name  had  he  to  be  proud  of?  Was  she  a 
possession  of  his?  But  the  glow’  persisted  in  spite  of  these  questions. 

If  Rodney  had  done  an  unthinkable  thing;  if  he  had  kept  copies  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Rose,  along  with  her  answers,  in  a  chronological  file,  he  would  have 
made  the  discovery’  that  the  stiffness  of  those  letters  had  gradually  worn  away 
and  that  they  w’ere  now  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  pro  forma  bulletins. 
There  had  crept  into  them,  so  subtly  and  so  gently  that  between  one  of  them 
and  the  next  no  striking  difference  was  to  be  observed,  a  friendliness,  quite 
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cool,  but  wonderfully  firm.  She  was  frankly  jubilant 
over  the  success  of  her  costumes  in  “Come  On  In,”  and 
she  enclosed  with  her  letter  a  complete  set  of  newspaper 
reviews  of  the  piece. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  she  wrote:  “I  met  James 
Randolph  coming  up  Broadway  yesterday  afternoon, 
about  five  o’clock.  I  had  a  spare  half-hour,  and  he  said 
he  had  nothing  else  but  spare  half-hours;  that  was  what 
he’d  come  to  New  York  for.  So  we  turned  into  the 
Knickerbocker  and  had  tea.  He’s  changed,  somehow, 
since  I  saw  him  last;  as  brilliant  as  ever,  but  rather — 
lurid.  Do  you  suppose  things  are  going  badly  between 
him  and  Eleanor?  He  spoke  of  calling  me  up  again,  but 
this  morning,  instead,  I  got  a  note  from  him  saying  he 

was  going  back  to  Chicago.  He  told  me  he  hadn’t  seen  you  forever.  Why  perosinl 
don’t  you  drop  in  on  him?” 

It  was  quite  true  that  Rodney  had  seen  very  little  of  the  Randolphs  since 
Rose  went  away.  When  it  came  to  confronting  his  friends,  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  knew  that  Rose  had  left  him  for  the  Globe  chorus,  he  found  that 
James  Randolph  was  one  he  didn’t  care  to  face.  He  knew  too  damned  much. 

He’d  be  too  infernally  curious,  too  full  of  surmises,  eager  for  experiments. 

But  Rose’s  letter  put  a  different  face  on  the  matter.  The  fact  that  she’d 
put  him,  partly  at  least,  in  possession  of  what  she  had  observed  and  what  she 
guessed,  gave  him  a  sort  of  shield  against  the  doctor.  So  one  evening  about 
nine  o’clock  he  slipped  out  and  walked  around  to  the  new  house  which,  Bertie 
Willis  had  built  for  Eleanor. 

Rodney  reflected,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  after  ringing  the  bell,  that  his  own 
house  was  quite  meek  and  conventional  alongside  this.  Bertie  had  gone  his 
limit.  This  thing  was  perfect  Perpendicular.  You  could,  as  John  Williamson 
said,  kid  yourself  into  the  notion,  when  you  walked  under  the  keel-shaped  arch 
to  the  main  doonvay,  that  you  were  going  to  church.  And  the  style  w’as  car¬ 
ried  out  with  inexorable  rigor,  down  to  the  most  minute  details. 

The  grin  which  his  reflection  afforded  him  was  still  on  Rodney’s  lips  when, 
a  servant  having  opened  the  door,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  architect.  Bertie,  top-coated  and  hat  in  hand,  was  waiting  for 
Eleanor,  who  was  coming  down  the  stairs  follow’ed  by  a  maid  with  her  carriage- 
coat.  He  returned  Rodney’s  nod  pretty  stiffly,  as  was  natural  enough,  since 
Rodney’s  grin  had  distinctly  brightened  up  at  sight  of  him. 

Eleanor  said,  rather  negligently:  “Hello,  Rod.  We’re  just  dashing  off  to 
the  Palace  to  see  a  p>erfectly  exquisite  little  dancer  Bertie’s  discovered  down 
there.  She  comes  on  at  half-past  nine,  so  we’ve  got  to  fly.  Want  to  come?” 

“No,”  Rodney  said.  “I  came  over  to  see  Jim.  Is  he  at  home?” 

The  maid  was  holding  out  the  coat  for  Eleanor’s  arms.  But  Eleanor,  at 
Rodney’s  question,  just  stood  for  a  second  quite  still.  She  wasn’t  looking  at 
anybody,  but  the  expression  in  her  eyes  was  sullen.  “Yes,  he’s  at  home,” 
she  said  at  last. 

“Busy,  I  suppose,”  said  Rodney.  Her  inflection  had  dictated  this  reply. 

“Yes,  he’s  busy,”  she  repeated  absently  and  in  a  tone  still  more  coldly  hos¬ 
tile,  though  Rodney  perceived  that  the  hostility  was  not  meant  for  him.  She 
looked  around  at  Bertie. 

“Wait  two  minutes,”  she  said,  “if  you  don’t  mind.”  Then,  to  Rodney, 
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“Come  along.”  And  she  led  the  way  up  the  lustrous,  velvety  teakwood  stair. 

He  followed  her.  But,  arrived  at  the  drawing  -  room  floor,  he  stopped. 
“Look  here,”  he  said.  “If  Jim’s  busy  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  too  dense,  Rodney!”  she  said.  “A  man  has  to  be  ‘busy’  when 
he’s  known  to  be  in  the  house  and  won’t  entertain  his  wife’s  guests.  Go  up  one 
flight  more  and  to  the  door  that  corresponds  to  that  one.  It  won’t  do  you  any 
good  to  knock.  He’ll  either  not  answer  or  else  tell  you  to  go  to  hell.  Just  sing 
out  who  you  are  and  go  right  in.”  She  gave  him  a  nod  and  a  hard  little 
smile,  and  went  down-stairs  again  to  Bertie. 

Rodney  mounted  the  next  flight,  found  the  door  Eleanor  had  indicated, 
knocked  smartly  on  it,  and,  to  forestall  his  getting  told  to  go  to  hell,  sung  out 
at  the  same  time,  “This  is  Rodney  Aldrich.  Can  I  come  in?” 

“Come  in,  of  course,”  Randolph  called.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  he  added, 
coming  to  meet  his  guest,  “but  do  you  mind  telling  me  how  the  devil  you  got 
in  here?  Some  poor  wretch  will  lose  his  job,  you  know,  if  Eleanor  finds  out 
about  this.  When  I’m  in  this  room,  sacred  to  reflection  and  research,  it’s  a 
first-class  crime  to  let  me  be  disturbed.”  It  didn’t  need  his  sardonic  grin  to 
point  the  satire  of  his  words. 

Rodney  said  curtly:  “Eleanor  sent  me  up  herself.  I  didn’t  much  want  to 
come,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  heard  you  were  busy.” 

“Eleanor!”  her  husband  repeated.  “I  thought  she’d  gone  out — with  her 
poodle.” 

Rodney  said,  with  unconcealed  distaste:  “They  were  on  the  p>oint  of  going 
out  when  I  came  in.  That’s  how  Eleanor  happened  to  see  me.” 

With  a  visible  effort,  Randolph  recovered  a  more  normal  manner.  “I’m 
glad  it  happened  that  way,”  he  said.  “Get  yourself  a  drink.  You’ll  find  any¬ 
thing  you  want  over  there,  I  guess,  and  something  to  smoke;  then  we’ll  sit 
down  and  have  an  old-fashioned  talk.” 

The  source  of  drinks  he  indicated  was  a  well-stocked  cellarette  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  But  Rodney’s  eye  fell  first  on  a  decanter  and 
siphon  on  the  table,  within  reach  of  the  chair  Randolph  had  been  sit¬ 
ting  in. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  want  anything  more  to  drink  just  now,”  Rodney  said. 
And,  as  he  followed  Rodney’s  glance,  Randolph  allowed  himself  another  sar¬ 
donic  grin. 

The  preliminaries  were  gone  through  rather  elaborately;  chairs  drawn  up 
and  adjusted,  ash-trays  put  within  reach;  cigars  got  going  satisfactorily.  But 
the  talk  they  were  supposed  to  prepare  the  way  for,  didn’t  at  once  begin. 

Randolph  took  another  stiffish  drink  and  settled  back  into  a  dull,  sullen 
abstraction.  Finally,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something,  Rodney,  remarked: 
“This  is  a  wonderful  room,  isn’t  it?” 

Randolph  roused  himself.  “Never  been  in  here  before?”  he  asked.  “Well 
then,  here’s  two  more  rooms  you  must  see.” 

The  first  one,  opening  from  the  study,  explained  its  purpose  at  a  glance, 
with  a  desk  and  typewriter,  and  filing-cabinets  around  the  walls.  “Rubber 
floor,”  Randolph  pointed  out,  “felt  ceiling;  absolutely  sound-proof.  Here’s 
where  my  stenographer  sits  all  day,  ready — like  a  fireman.  And  this,”  he 
concluded,  leading  the  way  to  the  other  room,  “is  the  holy  of  holies.” 

It  had  a  rubber  floor,  too,  and,  Rodney  supposed,  a  felt  ceiling.  But  its 
only  furniture  was  one  chair  and  a  canvas  cot. 

“Soimd-proof  too,”  said  Randolph.  “But  sounding-boards  or  something  in 
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all  the  walls.  I  press  this 
button,  start  a  dicta¬ 
phone,  and  talk  in  any 
direction,  anywhere.  It’s 
all  taken  down.  Here’s 
where  I’m  supposed  to 
think,  make  discoveries 
and  things.  I  tried  it  for 
a  while.  My  God!” 

They  went  back  into 
the  study.  “Clever 
beasts,  though-poodles,” 
he  remarked,  as  he  nod¬ 
ded  Rodney  to  his  chair 
and  poured  himself  an¬ 
other  drink.  “Learn 
their  tricks  very  nicely. 

But,  good  heavens,  Al¬ 
drich,  think  of  him  as  a 
man!  Think  what  our 
American  married  wom¬ 
en  are  up  against,  when 
they  want  somebody  to 
play  off  against  their 
husbands  and  have  to 
fall  back  on  tired  little 
beasts  like  that.  Elea¬ 
nor  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing.  She’s  tiying  to 
make  me  jealous.  That’s 
her  newest  e.xperiment.  “can’T  you 

But  it’s  downright  piti-  -  D  V  what’S 

ful  Isav”  THE  MATTER 

lui,  X  WITHME? 

Rodney  got  up  out  of  havent  you 

his  chair.  It  wasn’t  a  possible  conversation.  “I’ll  be  running  along,  I  think,”  seen  rr  yet?” 
he  said.  “I’ve  a  lot  of  proof  to  correct  to-night,  and  you’ve  got  work  of  your 
owTi,  I  expect.” 

“Sit  down  again,”  said  Randolph  sharply.  “I’m  just  getting  drunk.  But 
that  can  wait.  I’m  going  to  talk.  I’ve  got  to  talk.  And  if  you  go,  I  swear  I’ll 
call  up  Eleanor’s  butler  and  talk  to  him.  You’ll  keep  it  to  yourself,  anyway.” 

He  added,  as  Rodney  hesitated,  “I  want  to  tell  you  about  Rose.  I  saw  her  in 
New  York,  you  know.” 

Rodney  sat  down  again.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “so  she  wrote.  Tell  me  how’  she 
looked.  She’s  been  working  tremendously  hard,  and  I’m  a  little  afraid  she’s 
overdoing  it.” 

“She  looks,”  Randolph  said  very  deliberately,  “a  thousand  years  old.”  He 
laughed  at  the  sharp  contraction  of  Rodnev’s  brow’s.  “Oh,  not  like  that! 

She'  s  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Her  skin’s  still  got  that  bloom  on  it,  and  she  still 
flushes  up  when  she  smiles.  She’s  lost  five  pounds,  perhaps,  but  that’s  just  con¬ 
dition.  And  vitality!  But  a  thousand  years  old,  just  the  same.” 

“I’d  like  to  know'  what  you  mean  by  that,”  said  Rodney. 

“Why,  look  here,”  Randolph  said.  “You  know  what  a  kid  she  was  when 
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you  married  her.  Schoolgirl!  I  used  to  tell  her  things  and  she’d  listen,  all  eyes 
• — holding  her  breath!  Until  I  felt  almost  as  wise  as  she  thought  I  was.  She 
was  always  game,  even  then.  If  she  started  a  thing,  she  saw  it  through.  If  she 
said,  ‘Tell  it  to  me  straight,’  why,  she  took  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  standing 
up.  She  wasn’t  afraid  of  anything.  Courage  of  innocence.  Because  she  didn’t 
know.  Well,  she’s  courageous  now,  because  she  knows.  She  understands— 

I  tell  you — eveiy’thing. 

“Why,  look  here!  We  all  but  ran  into  each  other  on  the  corner,  there,  of 
Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street;  shook  hands,  said  howdy-do.  If  I  had  a 
spare  half-hour,  would  I  come  and  have  tea  with  her  here  at  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker?  She’d  nodded  at  two  or  three  passing  people  while  we  stood  there. 
And  then  somebody  said,  ‘Hello,  Dane,’  and  stopp)ed.  A  miserable,  shabby, 
shivering,  little  painted  thing.  Rose  said  ‘Hello’  and  asked  how  she  was  get¬ 
ting  along.  Was  she  working  now?  She  said  no;  did  Rose  know  of  anything? 
Rose  said,  ‘Give  me  your  address,  and  if  I  can  find  anything  I’ll  let  you  know.’ 
The  horrible  little  beast  told  her  where  she  lived  and  went  away.  Rose  didn’t 
say  anything  to  me,  except  that  she  was  somebody  who’d  been  out  in  a  road 
company  with  her.  But  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  .  .  . !  Oh,  she  knew — 
everything.  Knew  what  that  kid  was  headed  for.  Knew  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it.  She  had  no  flutters  about  it,  didn’t  pull  a  long  face, 
didn’t,  as  I  told  you,  say  a  word.  But  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes,  behind  her 
eyes,  somehow,  that  understood  and  faced — everything.  And  then  we  went 
in  and  had  our  tea. 

“I  had  a  thousand  curiosities  about  her.  I’d  have  found  out  anything  I 
could.  But  it  was  she  who  did  the  finding  out.  Beyond  inquiring  about  you, 
how  lately  I’d  seen  you,  and  so  on,  she  hardly  ask^  a  question;  but  pretty 
soon  I  saw  that  she  understood  me.  She  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  me; 
knew  what  I’d  made  of  myself.  And  she  didn’t  even  despise  me! 

“I  came  back  here  to  kick  this  damned  thing  to  pieces,  give  myself  a  fresh 
start.  And  when  I  got  here,  I  hadn’t  the  sand.  I  get  drunk  instead.”  He 
poured  himself  another  long  drink  and  sipped  it  slowly.  “Everybody  knows,” 
he  said  at  last,  “that  prostitutes  almost  invariably  take  to  drugs  or  drink.*But 
I  know  why  they  do.” 

That  remark  stung  Rodney  out  of  his  long  silence.  During  the  whole 
of  Randolph’s  recital  of  his  encounter  with  Rose,  he’d  never  once  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  gray  ash  of  his  cigar.  He  didn’t  want  to  look  at 
Randolph,  nor  think  about  ,him.  Just  wanted  to  remember  every  word  he 
said,  so  that  he  could  carry  the  picture  away  intact. 

There  was  something  p>eculiarly  horrifying  to  him  in  the  exhibition  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  been  making  of  himself.  He’d  never  in  his  life  taken  a  drink  except 
convivially,  and  then  he  took  as  little  as  would  pass  muster.  Going  off  alone 
and  deliberately  fuddling  oneself,  as  a  means  of  escaping  unpleasant  realities, 
struck  him  as  an  act  of  the  basest  cowardice.  But  for  that  picture  of  Rose  he’d 
have  gone  long  ago  and  left  Randolph  to  his  bemused  reflections.  Only  .  .  . 
Rose  had  asked  him  to  drop  in  on  the  doctor  for  a  visit.  Did  she  mean  she 
wanted  him  to  try  to  help? 

He  tried,  though  not  very  successfully,  to  conceal  his  violent  disrelish  of  the 
task,  when  he  said:  “Look  here,  Jim!  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Are  you  sober  enough  to  tell  me?” 

Randolph  put  down  his  glass.  “I  have  told  you,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  thing 
that  can  be  told  in  one  word.  I’m  a  prostitute.  I’m  Eleanor’s  kept  man. 
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Well  kept,  oh,  yes!  Beautifully  kept.  I’m  nothing  in  God’s  world  but  a  pos¬ 
session  of  hers!  A  trophy  of  sorts,  an  ornament.  I’m  something  she’s  made. 

I  have  a  hell  of  a  big  practise.  I’m  the  most  fashionable  doctor  in  Chicago. 

They  come  here,  the  women,  in  shoals.  That’s  Eleanor’s  doing.  I’m  a  faker, 
a  fraud,  a  damned  actor.  I  pose  for  them.  I  play  up.  I  give  them  what 
they  want.  And  that’s  her  doing.  They  go  silly  about  me;  kncy  they’re  in 
love  with  me.  That’s  what  she  wants  them  to  do.  It  increases  my  value  for 
her  as  a  possession. 

“I  haven’t  done  a  lick  of  honest  w’ork  in  the  last  year.  I  can’t  work.  She 
won’t  let  me  work.  She — smothers  me.  Wherever  I  turn,  there  she  is,  smooth¬ 
ing  things  out,  trying  to  make  it  easy,  trying  to  ‘anticipate  my  w'ants.’  I’ve 
only  one  want.  That’s  to  be  let  alone.  She  can’t  do  that.  She’s  insatiable. 

There’s  always  something  more  she’s  trying  to  get,  and  I’m  always  trying  to 
keep  something  away  from  her,  and  failing. 

“  AND  why?  Do  you  want  to  know  why,  Aldrich?  That’s  the  cream  of  the 

/a  thing.  Because  we’re  so  damnably  in  love  with  each  other.  She  wants 

■*  me  to  live  on  her  love.  To  have  nothing  else  to  live  on.  Do  you 
know  why  she  won’t  have  any  children?  Because  she’s  jealous  of  them. 

Afraid  they’d  get  between  us. 

“Do  you  want  to  know  what  my  notion  of  heaven  is?  It  w’ould  be  to  go  off 
alone,  with  one  suit  of  clothes  in  a  hand-bag,  oh,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  my  pocket — I  wouldn’t  mind  that;  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  tramp> — to 
some  mining  town,  or  slum,  where  I  could  start  a  general  practise;  where  the 
things  I’d  get  would  be  accident  cases,  confinement  cases:  real  things,  urgent 
things,  that  night  and  day  are  all  alike  to.  I’d  like  to  start  again  and  be  poor; 
get  this  stink  of  easy  money  out  of  my  nostrils.  I’d  like  to  see  if  I  could  make 
good  on  my  own. 

“I  came  back  from  New  York,  after  that  look  at  Rose,  meaning  to  do  it; 
meaning  to  talk  it  out  with  Eleanor  and  tell  her  why,  and  then  go.  Well,  I 
talked.  Talk’s  cheap.  But  I  didn’t  go.  I’ll  never  go.  I’ll  go  on  getting  softer 
and  more  of  a  fake;  more  dependent.  And  Eleanor  will  go  on  eating  me  up 
until  the  last  thing  in  me  that’s  me  myself  is  gone.  And  then,  some  day, 
she’ll  look  at  me  and  see  that  I’m  nothing.” 

Then,  with  suddenly  thickened  speech  (an  affectation,  perhaps),  he  looked 
up  at  Rodney  and  demanded:  “What  the  hell  are  you  looking  so  s-solemn 
about?  Can’t  you  take  a  joke?  Come  along  and  have  another  drink.” 

“No,”  Rodney  said,  “I’m  going.  And  you’d  better  get  to  bed.” 

Rodney  walked  home  that  night  like  a  man  dazed.  The  vividness  of  one  g/^lbraith 
blazing  idea  blinded  him.  The  thing  that  Randolph  had  seen  and  lacked  the  ^  ^  ^  her 
courage  to  do;  the  thing  Rodney  despised  with  a  dog- 

him  for  a  coward  for  having  fail^  to  do — 
that  thing  Rose  had  done. 

Without  knowing  it,  yielding  to  a  blind, 
unscrutinized  instinct,  he’d  wanted  Rose  to 
live  on  his  love.  He’d  tried  to  smooth 
things  out  for  her,  anticipate  her  wants. 

He’d  wanted  her  soft,  helpless,  dependent. 

She’d  seen,  even  then,  something  he’d  been 
blind  to — something  he’d  blinded  himself 
to:  that  love,  by  itself,  w’as  not  enough. 

That  it  could  poison,  as  well  as  feed.  And, 
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seeing,  she  had  had  the  courage  ...  He  pressed  his  hands  against  his  eyes. 

When  there  could  be  friendship  as  well  as  love  between  them,  she’d  said 
she’d  come  back.  Would  she  come  back  now,  even  for  his  friendship?  * 
His  love  had  played  her  false;  had  tried,  instinctively,  to  smother  her,  and 
defeated  at  that,  had  outraged  and  tortured  her.  She  couldn’t  possibly  look 
at  it  any  way  but  that.  And  now  that  she  was  free,  self-discovered,  victorious, 
was  it  Ukely  she  would  submit  to  its  blind  caprices  again? 

But  she  had  won,  among  the  rest  of  her  spoils  of  victory,  the  thing  she  had 
originally  set  out  to  get.  His  friendship  and  respect.  Friendship,  he  remem¬ 
bered  her  saying,  was  a  thing  you  had  to  earn.  When  you’d  earned  it,  it 
couldn’t  be  withheld  from  you.  Well,  it  was  right  she  should  be  told  that; 
made  to  understand  it  to  the  full.  He  couldn’t  ask  her  to  come  back  to  him. 
But  she  must  know  that  her  respect  was  as  necessary  now  to  him  as  she’d 
once  said  his  was  to  her.  He  must  see  her  and  tell  her  that. 

He  stopped  abhiptly  in  his  walk.  His  bones,  as  the  Psalmist  said,  turned  to 
water.  How  should  he  confront  that  gaze  of  hers,  which  knew  so  much  and 
understood  so  deeply — he  with  the  memory  of  his  two  last  ignominious  en- 
coxmters  with  her  behind  him? 


Ro$e  gains 
a  friend — and 
needs  one. 


Except  for  the  vacuiun  where  the  core  and  heart  of  it  all  ought  to  have 
been,  Rose’s  life  in  New  York  during  the  year  that  put  her  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  success  as  a  designer  of  costumes  for  the  theatre  was  a  good 
life,  broadening,  stimulating,  seasoning.  It  rested,  to  begin  with,  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  adequate  material  comfort  which  the  unwonted  physical  privations 
of  the  six  months  that  preceded  it  made  seem  like  positive  luxury. 

After  a  preliminary  fortnight  in  a  little  hotel  off  Washington  Square,  she 
foimd  an  apartment  in  Thirteenth  Street,  west  of  Sixth  Avenue.  It  was  in  a 
quiet  block  of  old  private  residences.  But  this  building  was  clean  and  new, 
with  plenty  of  white  tile  and  modem  plumbing,  and  an  elevator.  Her  apart¬ 
ment  had  two  rooms  in  it,  besides  a  nice  white  bathroom  and  a  tiny  kitchen. 
She  paid  thirty-seven  dollars  a  month  for  it,  and  five  dollars  a  month  for  a 
share  in  a  charwoman  who  came  in  every  day  and  made  her  bed  and  washed 
up  dishes.  She  furnished  it,  a  bit  at  a  time,  with  articles  chosen  in  the  order 
of  their  indisp)ensability,  and  she  went  on,  during  the  summer,  to  buy  some 
things  which  were  not  indisp)ensable  at  all.  But  not  very  many. 

For  the  first  month  after  she  came  to  New  York  to  work  for  Galbraith  she 
found  him  a  martinet.  She  never  once  caught  that  twinkling  gleam  of  under¬ 
standing  in  his  eye  which  had  meant  so  much  to  her  during  the  rehearsals  of 
“The  Girl  Up-stairs.”  His  manner  toward  her  carried  out  the  tone  of  the  letter 
she’d  got  from  him  in  Centropolis.  It  was  stiff,  formal,  severe.  He  seldom 
praised  her  work,  and  never  ungrudgingly.  His  censure  was  rare,  too,  to  be 
sure,  but  this  obviously  was  bemuse  Rose  almost  never  gave  him  an  excuse 
for  it.  Working  for  hhn  in  this  mood  gave  her  the  uneasy  sensation  one  ex¬ 
periences  when  walking  abroad  under  a  sultry,  overcast  sky,  with  mutterings 
and  flashes  in  it.  And  then  one  night  the  storm  broke. 

They  had  lingered  in  the  theatre  after  the  dismissal  of  a  rehearsal,  to  talk 
over  a  change  in  one  of  the  numbers  Rose  had  been  working  on.  It  refused 
to  come  out  satisfactorily.  Rose  thought  she  saw  a  way  of  doing  it  that  would 
work  better,  and  she  had  been  telling  him  about  it.  Eagerly,  at  first,  and  with 
a  limpid  directness  which,  however,  became  clouded  and  troubled  when  she 
felt  he  wasn’t  paying  attention.  It  was  a  diflSculty  with  him  she  had  encoun¬ 
tered  before. 
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But  to-night,  after  an  angry  turn  down  the  aisle  and  back,  he  suddenly 
cried  out:  “I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  been  talking  about.  I 
don’t  know,  and  I  don’t  care.”  And  then,  confronting  her,  their  faces  not  a 
foot  apart,  for  by  now  she  had  got  to  her  feet,  his  hands  gripped  together  and 
shaking,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  eyes  glowing  there  in  the  half-light  of  the 
auditorium  almost  like  an  animal’s,  he  demanded:  “Can’t  you  see  what’s 
the  matter  with  me?  Haven’t  you  seen  it  yet?  My  God!” 

OF  COURSE  she  saw  it  now,  plainly  enough.  She  sat  down  again,  man¬ 
aging  an  air  of  deliberation  about  it,  and  gripped  the  back  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  chair  in  front  of  her.  He  remained  standing  over  her  there  in 
the  aisle. 

When  the  heightening  tension  of  the  silence  that  followed  this  outburst  had 
grown  absolutely  unendurable,  she  spoke.  But  the  only  thing  she  could  find 
to  say  was  almost  ludicrously  inadequate.  “No,  I  didn’t  see  it  until  now. 
I’m  sorry.” 

“You  didn’t  see  it,”  he  echoed.  “I  know  you  didn’t.  You’ve  never  seen  me 
at  all,  from  the  beginning,  as  anything  but  a  machine.  But  why  haven’t  you? 
You’re  a  woman.  If  I  ever  saw  a  woman  in  my  life,  you’re  one  all  the  way 
through.  Why  couldn’t  you  see  that  I  was  a  man?  It  isn’t  because  I’ve  got 
gray  hair,  nor  because  I’m  fifty  years  old.  I  don’t  believe  you’re  like  that. 
But  even  back  there  in  Chicago,  the  night  we  walked  down  the  Avenue  from 
Lessing’s  store — or  the  night  we  had  supper  together  after  the  show  ...” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  seen,”  she  said  dully.  “Ought  to  have  known 
that  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  But  I  didn’t.” 

“Well,  you  see  it  now,”  he  said  savagely  fairly,  and  strode  away  up  the  aisle 
and  then  back  to  her.  He  sat  down  in  the  seat  in  front  of  her  and  turned 
around.  “I  want  to  see  your  face,”  he  said.  “There’s  something  I’ve  got  to 
know.  Something  you’ve  got  to  tell  me.  You  said  once,  back  there  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  that  there  was  only  one  person  who  really  mattered  to  you.  I  want  to 
know  who  that  person  is.  What  he  is.  Whether  he’s  still  the  one  person  who 
really  matters.  If  he  isn’t.  I’ll  take  my  chance.” 

Remembering  the  scene  afterw’ard.  Rose  was  a  little  surprised  that  she’d 
been  able  to  answer  him  as  she  did,  without  a  hesitation  or  a  stammer,  and 
with  a  straight  gaze  that  held  his  until  she  had  finished. 

“The  only  p>erson  in  the  world,”  she  said,  “who  ever  has  mattered  to  me,  or 
ever  will  matter,  is  my  husband.  I  fell  in  love  with  him  the  day  I  met  him.  I 
was  in  love  with  him  when  I  left  him.  I’m  in  love  with  him  now.  Everything 
I  do  that’s  any  good  is  just  something  he  might  be  proud  of  if  he  knew  it.  And 
every  failure  is  just  something  I  hope  I  would  make  him  understand  and  not 
despise  me  for.  It’s  months  since  I’ve  seen  him,  but  there  isn’t  a  day,  there 
isn’t  an  hour  in  a  day,  when  I  don’t  think  about  him  and — want  him.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I’ll  ever  see  him  again,  but  if  I  don’t,  it  won’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  with  that.  That’s  why  I  didn’t  see  what  I  might  have  seen  about  you.  It 
wasn’t  possible  for  me  to  see.  I’d  never  have  seen  it  if  you  hadn’t  told  me  in 
so  many  words,  like  this.  Do  you  see  now?” 

He  turned  away  from  her  with  a  nod,  and  put  his  hands  up  to  his  face.  She 
waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  he  had  anything  else  to  say,  for  the  habit  of 
waiting  for  his  dismissal  w’as  too  strong  to  be  broken  even  for  a  situation  like 
this.  But  finding  that  he  hadn’t,  she  got  up  and  w’alked  out  of  the  theatre. 

There  was  an  hour  after  she  had  gained  the  haven  of  her  apartment  when 
she  pretty  well  went  to  pieces.  So  this  was  all,  was  it,  that  she  owed  her 
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illusory  appearance  of  success  to?  The  amorous  desires  of  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father!  Once  more,  she  blissfully  and  ignorantly  imsuspecting  all  the 
while,  it  was  love  that  had  made  her  world  go  round.  The  same  long-circuited 
sex  attraction  that  James  Randolph  long  ago  had  told  her  about.  All  she’d 
accomplished  in  that  bitter  year  since  she  left  Rodney  had  been  to  make  an¬ 
other. man  fall  in  love  with  her! 

But  she  didn’t  let  herself  go  like  that  for  long.  The  situation  was  too  serious 
for  the  indulgence  of  an  emotional  sprawl.  Here  she  was  in  an  apartment  that 
cost  her  thirty-seven  dollars  a  mon^.  She’d  got  to  earn  a  minimum  of  thirty 
dollars  a  week  to  keep  on  with  it.  Of  course  she  couldn’t  go  on  working  for 
Galbraith.  The  question  was,  what  could  she  do?  Well,  she  could  do  a  good 
many  things.  Whatever  Galbraith’s  motives  had  been  in  giving  her  her  chance, 
she  had  taken  that  chance  and  made  the  most  of  it.  The  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
get  a  night’s  sleep,  and  confront  the  situation  with  a  clear  mind  in  the  morning. 

IT  WAS  barely  nine  o’clock  when  Galbraith  called  her  up  on  the  telephone. 
He  appologized  for  calling  her  so  early.  “I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  catching 
you,”  he  said,  “before  you  did  anytUng.  You  haven’t  yet,  have  you? 
Not  written  to  Shuman  throwing  up  your  job,  or  anything?” 

Even  over  the  telephone  his  manner  was  eloquent  with  relief  when  she  told 
him  she  had  not.  “I  want  to  talk  with  you,”  he  said.  “It’s  got  to  be  some¬ 
where  where  we  won’t  be  interrupted.”  He  added:  “I  sha’n’t  say  again  what 
I  said  last  night.  You’ll  find  me  perfectly  reasonable.” 

Somehow  his  voice  carried  entire  conviction.  The  man  she  visualized  at 
the  other  telephone  was  neither  the  distracted  pleader  she  had  left  last  night 
nor  the  martinet  she  had  been  working  for  during  the  past  month  here  in  New 
York,  but  the  John  Galbraith  she  had  known  in  Chicago. 

“All  right,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  know  any  better  place  than  here  in  my  apart¬ 
ment,  if  that’s  convenient  for  you.  In  about  an  hour.” 

It  occurred  to  her,  as  the  moment  of  his  arrival  drew  near,  that  she  might 
better  have  thought  twice  before  appointing  their  meeting  here  in  her  apart¬ 
ment.  But  she  didn’t  take  this  consideration  very  seriously,  and  with  the 
first  real  look  she  got  into  his  face  after  she  had  let  him  in,  she  dismissed.it 
utterly.  They  shook  hands  and  said  “Good  morning,”  and  she  asked  him  to 
sit  down,  all  as  if  nothing  had  happened  the  night  before.  But  he  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  to  the  point. 

“There’s  one  idea  you’ll  have  got,  from  what  I  said  last  night,  that’s  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  that’s  got  to  be  set  right  before  we  go  any  further.  That  is,  that 
you  owe  your  |x>sition  here,  as  my  assistant,  to  the  fact  that  I’d  fallen  in  love 
with  you.  That’s  not  true.  In  fact,  it’s  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  That  feel¬ 
ing  of  mine  has  worked  against  you  instead  of  for  you.  I’ll  have  to  explain  that 
a  little.  And,  if  you  won’t  mind,  I’ll  have  to  talk  pretty  straight.”  - 

She  gave  him  a  nod  of  assent,  but  he  did  not  immediately  go  on.  It  was  a 
reflective  {>ause,  not  an  embarrassed  one. 

“I’ve  always  despised,”  he  said,  “a  man  who  mixed  up  his  love  affairs  with 
his  business.  You  can’t  do  decent,  honest  work  when  your  mind’s  on  that 
sort  of  thing. 

“Well,  that  night  in  Chicago,  after  the  opening  of  ‘The  Girl  Upstairs,’  when 
I  took  you  out  to  supper,  I  didn’t  know  what  I  wanted.  That’s  the  truth.  I’d 
been  fighting  my  interest  in  you,  my  personal  interest  that  is,  calling  myself  all 
kinds  of  an  old  fool.  I’d  never  had  a  thing  get  me  like  that  before,  and  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Well,  the  business  was  over,  of  course.  I  was 
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entitled  to  a  little  vacation.  I  suppose,  that  night,  if  you’d  shown  the  least  sense 
of  how  I  felt,  even  if  it  was  just  by  seeming  frightened,  I  might  have  flared  up 
and  made  love  to  you.  But  you  didn’t  see  it  at  all.  You  had  some  sort  of¬ 
fence  around  you  that  held  me  off.  And  for  a  while  you  even  made  me  forget 
that  I  was  in  love  with  you.  I  saw  how  enormously  valuable  you’d  be  to  me 
in  this  job  you’ve  got  now,  and  I  offered  it  to  you. 

“  AND  then,  all  in  a  wave,  the  other  feeling  came  back.  On  my  way  to  New 

/A  York  I  decided  that  as  long  as  I  felt  like  that  I’d  have  nothing  more  to 
^  do  with  you.  A  man  couldn’t  possibly  do  any  decent  work  with  a 
woman  he  was  in  love  with,  either  after  he’d  got  her  or  while  he  was  trying 
to  get  her.  That’s  why  you  didn’t  hear  from  me  within  a  month  after  I’d  got 
back  to  New  York.  But  as  time  went  on  I  forgot  how  strong  my  feeling  had 
been.  I’d  been  looking  for  some  one  else  to  take  the  place  I’d  design^  for 
you,  and  I  couldn’t  find  anybody.  So  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  could  get 
along  without  thinking  about  you  the  other  way.  And  I  sent  for  you. 

“But  the  minute  I  saw  you  I  knew  I’d  have  to  look  out.  I’ve  tried  to;  you 
know  that.  I’ve  been  treating  you  like  a  sweep  since  you’ve  been  down  here. 

I  didn’t  mean  to,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  was  in  such  a  rage  with  myself  for 
going  on  like  a  sentimental  fool  about  you.  And  the  way  you  took  it,  always 
good-humored  and  never  afraid,  made  me  all  the  more  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  all  the  more  in  love  with  you.  And  so,  last  night,  I  burst.  In  a  way.  I’m 
glad  I  did.  I  think  ]>erhaps  it  will  clear  the  air.  But  I’ll  come  to  that  later.  I 
want  to  know  now  whether  you’re  convinced  that  what  I  said  is  true.  That  the 
fact  that  I  fell  in  love  with  you  has  been  against  you  and  not  in  your  favor?” 

“Yes,”  Rose  said,  “I’m  convinced  of  that,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  tell¬ 
ing  me.  Because  the  other  feeling  was  pretty — discouraging.” 

“All  right,”  he  said  with  a  nod,  “that’s  understood.  Now,  here’s  my  propo¬ 
sition.  That  you  go  on  working  for  me  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

“Oh,  but  that’s  impossible!”  she  said,  and  when  he  put  in  “Why  is  it?”  she 
told  him  he  had  just  said  so  himself.  That  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  do 
decent  work  with  a  woman  he  was  in  love  with. 

“That’s  what  I  thought  last  night  when  I  blew  up,”  he  admitted,  “but  I’ve 
got  things  a  bit  straighter  since.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  doing  decent 
work  all  this  past  month.” 

She  said,  “Yes,  but  I  didn’t  know - ” 

“Understanding’s  better  than  ignorance,”  he  interrupted,  “any  time.  Be-  ! 
tween  people  of  sense,  that  is.  We’d  get  on  better  together,  not  worse.  Look 
at  us  now.  We’re  talking  together  sensibly  enough,  aren’t  we?  And  we’re 
here  in  your  sitting-room,  talking  about  the  fact  that  I  fell  in  love  with  you. 
Couldn’t  we  talk  just  as  sensibly  in  the  theatre,  about  whether  a  song  or  num¬ 
ber  was  in  the  right  place  or  not?  Of  course  we  could.” 

The  truth  of  this  argument  rather  stumped  Rose.  It  didn’t  seem  reasonable, 
but  it  was  true.  Instead  of  distressing  her,  this  talk  with  Galbraith  was  re¬ 
storing  her  confidence.  “You  seem  different  this  morning,  somehow,”  she  said. 

“Why,”  he  told  her,  “I  am  different.  Permanently  different  toward  you.  I 
am  convinced  of  it.  I  don’t  pretend  to  understand  it  myself,  but  somehow— 

I’m  relieved.  For  one  thing,  I  never  wanted  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  It  was 
quite  against  my  will  that  I  did  it.  And  then  I’ve  always  been  tortured  with 
curiosity  about  you.  I’ve  wondered.  Were  you  as  unconscious  of  me  as  you 
seemed?  Was  it  possible  that  you  didn’t  know?  And  if  you  did  know,  was  it 
possible  that  you  were — waiting?  That  it  only  needed  a  word  of  mine  to  put 
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everything  between  us  on  a  different  basis?  I  couldn’t  get  rid  of  that  idea.  It 
kept  nagging  at  me.  But  after  what  you  told  me  last  night  that  idea’s  ex¬ 
ploded.  I  know  now  that  I  haven’t  a  chance.  From  now  on,  I  imagine,  I’ll 
be  able  to  treat  you  like  a  hiunan  being.  Well,  are  you  willing  to  try  it?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  we’ll  do,”  she  said.  “And,  well,  I’m  much  obliged  to  you.” 

It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  the  relation  between  them,  after  that  day, 
should  not  prove  quite  so  simple  and  manageable  a  thing  as  it  had  looked  that 
morning.  There  were  breathless  days  when  the  storm  visibly  hung  in  the  sky; 
there  were  strained,  stiff,  self-conscious  moments  of  rigidly  enforced  polite¬ 
ness.  Things  got  said  despite  his  resolute  repression  that  had,  as  resolutely, 
to  be  ignor^.  But  in  the  intervals  of  these  failures  there  emerged  the  new 
thing  they  sought — genuine  friendliness,  partnership. 

It  was  just  after  Christmas  that  Abe  Shuman  took  her  away  from  Galbraith 
and  put  her  to  work  exclusively  on  costumes.  And  the  swift  sequence  of  events 
within  a  month  thereafter  launched  her  in  an  independent  business:  the  new 
partnership,  with  the  details  of  which,  through  Jimmy  Wallace,  you  are  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  acquainted. 

Her  partner  was  Alice  Perosini,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Italian  Jew,  a  beautiful 
—really  a  wonderful — person  to  look  at,  but  a  little  unaccountable,  esp)ecially 
with  the  gorgeous  clothes  she  wore,  in  the  circle  of  women  who  “did  things,” 
of  which  Rose  had  become  a  part.  Rose  took  her  time  about  deciding  that 
she  liked  her,  but  ended  by  preferring  her  to  all  the  rest.  But  the  fact  that 
they  had  become  partners  served,  somehow,  to  divert  a  relation  between  them 
which  might  otherwise  have  developed  into  a  first-class  friendship.  Not  that 
they  quarreled,  or  even  disappoint^  each  other  in  the  close  contacts  of  the 
day’s  work.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  they  tended  to  fly  apart  rather 
than  to  stick  together.  More  and  more  Rose  turned  to  Galbraith  for  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  really  understood;  gripped  deep. 

There  were  long  stretches  of  days,  of  course,  when  they  saw  nothing  of  each 
other,  and  Rose,  as  long  as  she  had  plenty  to  do,  was  never  conscious  of  miss¬ 
ing  him.  But  the  prospect  of  an  empty  Sunday  morning,  for  instance,  was  al¬ 
ways  enormously  brightened  if  he  call^  up  to  say  that  it  was  empty  for  him, 
too,  and  shouldn’t  they  go  for  a  walk  or  a  ferry-ride  somewhere? 

ALL  told,  she  learned  more  about  men,  as  such,  from  him  than  ever  she  had 
/A  learned,  consciously  at  least,  from  Rodney.  She’d  never  been  able  to 
^  *  regard  her  husband  as  a  specimen.  He  was  Rodney,  sui  generis,  and  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  either  to  generalize  from  him  to  other  men  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  anything  about  him  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  masculinity.  She  began 
doing  that  now  a  little,  and  the  exercise  opened  her  eyes. 

In  a  good  many  ways  Galbraith  and  her  husband  were  a  good  deal  alike. 
Both  were  rough,  direct,  a  little  remorseless,  and  there  was  in  both  of  them, 
right  alongside  the  best  and  finest  and  clearest  things  they  had,  an  unaccounta¬ 
ble  vein  of  childishness.  She’d  never  been  willing  to  call  it  by  that  name  in 
Rodney.  But  when  she  saw  it  in  Galbraith  too,  she  wondered.  Was  that  just 
the  man  of  it?  Did  a  man,  as  long  as  he  lived,  need  somebody  in  the  r61e  of 
—mother?  The  thought  all  but  siiffocated  her. 

Spring  came  upon  them  with  a  rush  that  year;  swept  a  vivid  flush  of  green 
over  the  parks  and  squares,  all  in  a  day;  pumped  the  sap  up  madly  into  the 
little  buds  so  that  they  could  hardly  swell  fast  enough,  and  burst  at  last  into  a 
perfectly  riotous  fanfare  through  the  shrubberies.  It  pump)ed  blood,  too,  as 
well  as  sap,  and  made  hearts  flutter  to  strange,  irregular  rhythms  with  the 
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languorous  insolence  of  its  perfumes,  and  the  soft  pressures  of  its  south  wind. 

It  worried  Rose  nearly  mad.  She  was  bound  to  have  gone  slack  anyway;  to 
have  experienced  the  well-earned,  honest  lassitude  of  a  finished  struggle  and 
an  achieved  victory.  Dane  and  Company  had  any  amoimt  of  work  in  sight 
to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  months  before  any  of  the  new  work  was  wanted.  * 
Alice,  who  could  see  plainly  enough  that  something  was  the  matter,  kept 
urging  Rose  to  run  away  somewhere  for  a  long  vacation.  Rose  steadily  refused. 
The  reason,  which  she  tried  to  avoid  stating  even  to  herself,  was  that  she 
couldn’t  bear  to  go  one  step  farther  away  from  Rodney  than  she  was. 

A  letter  from  him  was  always  in  the  first  Saturday-morning  delivery,  and 
she  never  left  for  her  atelier  till  she  got  it.  She  had  perceived,  what  he  had  not, 
the  steadily  growing  friendliness  of  those  letters.  He  was  not  telling  her  things 
because  he  thought  she’d  like  to  be  told,  but  because  it  had  insensibly  become 
a  need  of  his  to  tell  her. 

A  YEAR  ago  those  letters  would  have  made  her  wildly  happy;  would  have 
filled  her  with  the  confidence  that  the  end  she  sought  was  in  sight  at 
last.  Now  they  drove  her  half-mad  with  disappointment.  She  never 
opened  one  of  those  dearly  familiar  envelopes  without  the  irrepressible  hope  that 
it  contained  a  love-letter,  a  passionate  demand  that  she  come  back  to  him. 
And  her  disappointment  and  inconsistency  bewildered  her. 

She  didn’t  yield,  passively,  to  these  thoughts  and  feelings.  She  fought  them 
relentlessly,  methodically.  She  went  to  a  women’s  gymnasiiun  every  evening, 
threw  a  medicine-ball  around  for  a  while,  and  then  played  a  hard  game  of 
squash,  in  the  attempt  to  get  tired  enough  so  that  she’d  have  to  sleep. 

One  Saturday  morning,  toward  the  end  of  May,  just  after  a  rather  shorter, 
more  clearly  friendly  letter  than  usual  had  made  her  more  then  usually 
miserable,  Galbraith  called  up  and  wanted  to  know  if  she  wouldn’t  come  over 
to  his  Long  Island  farm  the  following  morning  and  spend  the  day.  She  had 
visited  the  place  two  or  three  times,  and  had  always  enjoyed  it  immensely 
there.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  farm,  but  there  was  a  delightful  old  Revolutionary 
farmhouse  on  it,  with  ceilings  seven  feet  high,  and  casement  windows,  and  the 
floors  of  all  the  rooms  on  different  levels;  and  Galbraith,  there,  was  always 
quite  at  his  best.  His  sister  and  her  husband,  whom  he  had  brought  over  from 
England  when  he  bought  the  place,  ran  it  for  him.  Rose  accepted  eagerly. 

Galbraith  met  her  with  a  dog-cart  and  a  fat  pony,  and  when  they  had  jogged 
their  way  to  their  destination,  they  sp>ent  what  was  left  of  the  morning  looking 
over  the  farm.  Then  there  was  a  midday  farm  dinner,  which  Rose  astonished 
herself  by  dealing  with  as  it  deserved,  and  by  feeling  sleepy  at  the  conclusion  of. 
Galbraith  caught  her  biting  down  a  yawn,  and  packed  her  off  to  the  big  Glouces¬ 
ter  swing  in  the  veranda  for  a  nap;  and  obediently  she  did  as  he  bade  her. 

Coming  into  the  veranda  about  four  o’clock,  and  finding  her  awake,  he 
suggested  that  they  go  for  a  walk.  She  had  dressed,  in  anticipation  of  this,  in 
a  short  skirt  and  heavy  walking-boots,  so  they  set  out  across  the  fields.  Two 
hours  later,  having  swung  her  legs  over  a  stone  wall  which  had  a  comfortably 
inviting  flat  top,  she  remained  sitting  there  and  let  her  gaze  rest,  unfocused,  on 
the  pleasant  farm  land  below  them. 

After  a  glance  at  her  he  leaned  back  against  the  wall  at  her  side  and  began 
filling  his  pipe.  She  dropp)ed  her  hand  on  his  nearer  shoulder.  After  all  these 
months  of  friendship  it  was  the  first  approach  to  a  caress  that  had  passed 
between  them.  “You’re  a  good  friend,’’  she  said;  and  then  the  hand  that  had 
rested  on  him  so  lightly  suddenly  gripped  hard.  “And  I  guess  I  need  one.” 
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He  went  on  filling  his  pipe.  “Anything  special  you  need  one  for?”  he  asked. 

She  gave  a  ragged  little  laugh.  “I  guess  not.  Just  somebody  strong  and 
steady  to  hold  on  to  like  this.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  very  deliberately,  “you  want  to  realize  this:  You  say  I’m  a 
friend,  and  I  am,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  this  friendship  which  can  be  of  use 
to  you,  you’re  entitled  to  everything  there  is  in  it.  Because  you  made  it.” 

“  NE  person  can’t  make  a  friendship,”  she  said.  “But  you  are  content 

I  I  with  it,  aren’t  you?  Like  this?  I  haven’t — cheated?  Used  you? 

It’s  easy  for  a  woman  to  do  that,  I  think.  It  isn’t — ?”  She  asked 
that  last  question  by  taking  her  hand  off  his  shoulder. 

I  “No,  put  it  back,”  he  said.  “It’s  all  right.”  He  smoked  in  silence  for  a 
minute;  then  went  on:  “Why,  ‘content’  is  hardly  the  word  for  it.  When  I 
think  what  it  was  I  wanted  and  what  you’ve  given  me  instead —  It  wasn’t 
self-denial  or  any  other  high  moral  principle  that  kept  me  from  flaring  up  when 
you  took  hold  of  me  just  now.  It’s  because  I’ve  got  a  better  thing.  Some¬ 
thing  I  wouldn’t  trade  for  all  the  love  in  the  world.  Content!” 

“I’d  like  to  believe  it  was  a  better  thing,”  she  said,  “but  I’m  afraid  I  can’t.” 

“Neither  could  I  when  I  was — how  old  are  you? — twenty-four.  Perhaps 
when  you’re  fifty-one  you  can.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  she  said  absently.  “Perhaps  if  it  were  a  question  of  choosing 
between  a  love  that  hadn’t  any  friendship  in  it  and  a  friendship  .  .  .  But  it 
can’t  be  like  that!  Can  it?  Can’t  one  have  both?  Can’t  a  man — love  a 
woman  and  be  her  friend  and  partner  all  at  the  same  time?” 

“I  can’t  answer  for  every  man,”  he  said  reflectively.  “Take  a  dozen  sound, 
normal,  healthy  men,  and  if  you  could  find  out  the  truth  about  them,  which  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  do,  you’d  find  immense  differences  in,  their  wants, 
habits,  feelings.  But  I’ve  a  notion  that  nine  out  of  the  dozen,  if  you  could 
get  down  to  the  actual  bedrock  facts  about  them,  would  own  up  that  if  they 
were  in  love  with  a  woman — really,  you  know — they  wouldn’t  want  her  for  a 
partner,  and  wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  her  as  a  friend.  That’s  just  a  guess,  of 
course.  But  there’s  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is  that  I  couldn’t.” 

She  gave  a  little  shiver.  “OA,  what  a  mess  it  is!”  she  said.  “What  a  per¬ 
fectly  hopeless  blunder  it  b!”  She  slid  down  from  the  wall.  “Come,  let’s  walk.” 

He  fell  in  beside  her,  and  they  tramp)ed  sturdily  along  for  a  while  in  silence. 
At  last  she  said:  “Can  you  tell  me  why?  Suppose  there  hadn’t  been  any  one 
else  with  me;  suppose  I’d  felt  toward  you  the  way  you  did  toward  me,  why 
couldn’t  you  have  gone  on  being  my  friend  and  partner  as  well  as  my  lover?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  explain  it,”  he  said.  “But  I  don’t  think  I’d 
call  it  a  blunder  that  a  strip  of  spring  steel  can’t  bend  in  your  fingers  like  copper 
and  still  go  on  being  a  spring.  You  see,  a  man  wants  his  work,  and  then  he 
wants  something  that’s  altogether  apart  from  his  work.  Love’s  about  as  far 
away  as  anything  he  can  get.  So  that  the  notion  of  our  working  ourselves 
half  to  death  over  the  same  job,  and  then  going  home  together-^ — ” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted.  “I  can  see  that.  But  that  doesn’t  cover  friendship.” 

He  owned  that  it  didn’t.  “But  when  I’m  in  love  with  a  woman — this  isn’t 
a  fact  I’m  proud  of,  but  it’s  true — I’m  jealous  of  her.  Not  of  other  men  alone, 
though  I’m  that  too,  but  jealous  of  everything.  I  want  to  be  all  around  her. 
I  want  to  be  everything  to  her.  I  want  her  to  think  nobody  else  could  be 
right  and  I  be  wrong.  And  I  want  to  be  able  to  think  the  same  of  her.”  He 
thought  it  over  a  bit  longer,  and  then  went  on:  “No,  I’ve  been  in  love  with 
women  I  thought  were  lying  to  me,  cheating  me;  women  I’ve  hated;  women 
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I’ve  known  hated  me.  But  I’ve  never  been  in  love  with  a  woman  who  was  my 
friend.”  He  had  been  tramping  along,  communing  with  his  pipe,  thinking 
aloud.  If  he’d  been  watching  Rose’s  face  he  wouldn’t  have  gone  so  far. 

“Well,  if  it’s  like  that — ”  she  said,  and  the  quality  of  her  voice  drew  his 
full  attention  instantly — “if  love  has  to  be  like  that,  then  the  game  doesn’t 
seem  worth  going  on  with.  You  can’t  live  with  it,  and  you  can’t  live — with¬ 
out  it.”  Her  voice  dropped  a  little,  but  gained  in  intensity.  “At  least,  I 
can’t.  I  don’t  believe  I  can.”  She  stopped  and  faced  him.  “What  can  one 
do?"  she  demanded.  She  turned  away  with  a  despairing  gesture  and  stood 
gazing  out,  tear-blinded,  over  the  little  valley  the  hilltop  they  had  reached 
conunanded. 

“You  want  to  remember  this,”  he  said  at  last.  “I’ve  been  talking  about  my¬ 
self.  I  might  have  been  different  if  my  first  love  affair  had  been  an  altogether 
different  thing.  If  it  had  been  the  kind  that  gave  me  a  home  and  kids.  So 
you  don’t  want  to  take  what  I’ve  said  for  anything  more  than  just  the  truth 
about  me.  And  I’m  not,  thank  God,  a  fair  sample.” 

“  ly  ^  Y  LOVE  affair  brought  me  a  home  and — kids,”  she  said.  “There  are 

1 V I  them — twins — a  year  and  a  half  old  now;  and  I  went  off  and 

^  left  them;  left  him.  And  all  I  did  it  for  was  to  make  myself  over,  into 
somebody  he  could  be  friends  with,  instead  of  just — as  I  said  then — his  mis¬ 
tress.  I’d  never  known  a  woman  then  who  was  a  man’s  mistress,  really,  and 
I  didn’t  see  why  he  should  be  so  angry  over  my  using  the  word.  And  the 
day  I  left  his  house  I  came  to  you  and  got  a  job  in  the  chorus  in  ‘The  Girl 
Upstairs.’  I  thought  that  by  earning  my  own  way,  building  a  life  that  he 
didn’t  — surround,  as  you  say,  I  could  win  his  friendship.  And  have  his  love 
besides.  I  don’t  suppose  you  would  have  believed  there  could  be  such  a  fool  in 
the  world  as  I  was  to  do  that.” 

He  took  a  while  digesting  this  truly  amazing  statement  of  hers.  But  at  last 
he  said:  “No,  I  wouldn’t  call  you  a  fool.  I  call  a  fool  a  person  who  thinks  he 
can  get  something  for  nothing.  Y ou  didn’t  think  that.  Y ou  were  willing  to  pay 
— a  heavy  price  it  must  have  been,  too — for  what  you  wanted.  And  I’ve  an 
idea,  you  know,  that  you  never  really  pay  without  getting  something.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said  raggedly.  “Perhaps  ...” 

“As  to  whether  you  did  right  or  wrong  in  leaving  him,”  he  went  on,  “you’ve 
got  to  figure  it  this  way:  Suppose  you  hadn’t  gone?  You  thought  that  was 
your  great  chance.  Well,  you  couldn’t  have  stayed  without  feeling  that  you’d 
had  your  big  thing  to  do  and  had  been  afraid  to  do  it.  And  that  knowledge 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  making  you  the  thing  you  thought  you 
were.  Well,  you  did  your  big  thing.  And  a  person  w’ho’s  done  that  knows  that 
when  his  next  big  thing  comes  along  he’ll  do  that,  too.  I  don’t  pretend  that 
you’ll  always  come  out  right  in  the  end  if  you  do  the  big  thing,  but  I’m  pretty 
sure  of  this:  that  you  never  come  out  at  all  if  you  refuse  it.” 

There  was  a  seven-thirty  train  to  tow’n,  and  they  finished  their  walk  at  the 
station.  She  got  back  to  her  apartment  about  nine.  Two  corners  of  white 
projected  from  under  her  door,  a  visiting-card  and  a  folded  bit  of  paper.  She 
turned  the  card  over  and  gave  a  little  half-suffocated  cry.  It  was  Rodney’s 
card,  and  on  it  he’d  written:  “Sorry  to  have  missed  you.  I’ll  come  back  at 
eight.” 

The  concluding  instalment  of  ’’The  Real  Adventure”  will  appear  in  the 

February  number. 
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UNDER. 

THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


^  ^  O' 


The  train  stopped  in  a  Prohibition  town. 
A  man  thrust  his  head  out  of  a  window 
and  excitedly  called  out:  “A  woman  has 
fainted  in  here!  Has  any  one  any  whisky?” 
A  man  in  the  crowd  reluctantly  put  his  hand 
to  his  hip  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  bottle  about 
half  full,  and  handed  it  up  to'the  man  at  the 
open  window.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the 
man  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  drained  the 
contents.  Then,  as  the  train  pulled  out,  he 
called  back  to  the  bewildered  on¬ 
lookers: 

“It  always  did  make  me  nerv¬ 
ous  to  see  a  woman  faint!” 


“Now,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  walk 
with  your  husband  to  the  polls  and 
cast  in  your  vote  with  his?”  asked 
the  city  lady  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Brown  shook  her  head  as  she 
answered  wearily:  “For  the  land 
sakes,  if  there’s  anything  a  man  can 
do  by  himself,  let  him  do  it.” 


A  lady  and  her  little  daughter  w’ere  w'alking  through  a  fashionable 
street  when  they  came  to  a  portion  strewn  with  straw,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  noise  of  vehicles  passing  a  certain  house. 

“What’s  that  for,  mama?”  said  the  child. 

The  mother  replied:  “Why,  the  lady  in  that  house  has  had  a  little 
baby  girl  sent  her.” 

The  child  thought  a  moment,  looked  at  the  quantity  of  straw,  and 
said:  “Awfully  well  packed,  wasn’t  she,  mama?” 


Ed  I  TOR’S 
Note— Though 
the  sign  is  the 
Chestnut  Tree, 
no  story  is  bar¬ 
red  by  its  youth. 
We  shall  glad¬ 
ly  pay  for 
available  ones. 
Address  all 
manuscripts  to 
“The  Chestnut 
Tree,"  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped, 
addressed  en¬ 
velope. 


A  Northern  attorney,  after  acquiring  a  large  South  Carolina  estate, 
formed  the  Eureka  Debating  Society  to  encourage  free  speech  among 
the  negroes  of  the  neighborhood.  On  his  next  trip  South  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  proud  winner  of  the  Society’s  prize. 

“Now,  what  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  Sam?”  asked  the  attorney. 

“De  subject  were.  What  is  de  mos’  benefit  to  mankind,  sah,  de  sun  or 
de  moon?”  answered  the  negro. 

“.\nd  which  side  did  you  uphold?” 

“De  moon,  sah.  I  jes’  argued  dat  de  sun  shines  by  day,  when  we 
d<»n’  need  de  light,  but  de  moon  it  shines  by  night,  when  dat  light  cer¬ 
tainly  am  needed.  An’  dey  couldn’t  answer  dat,  sah!” 
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The  transcontinental  tour  of  the  Liberty  Bell  occasionally  revealed  a 
confusion  of  ideas  about  United  States  history  on  the  part  of  the  ob¬ 
servers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  remark  of  the  Englishman  as  the  bell 
made  its  triumphal  progress  through  Los  Angeles. 

Removing  his  hat  in  solemn  respect  to  the  great  emblem,  he  turned  to 
his  companion.  “But — I  say,  old  chap — ”  he  expostulated  in  puzzled 
disappointment,  “why  don’t  they  have  the  lady  clinging  to  the  clapper?" 


“Will  you  have  some  more  cake,  Johnny?’’  politely  asked  a  woman  at 
the  church  tea. 

“Yes’m,”  replied  Johnny.  “I  can’t  swaller,  but  I  can  still  chew.’’ 


In  full  view  of  the  crowd  in  a  very  busy  street,  tw’o  vendors  o^ berries 
were  busy  with  piles  of  thin  wooden  boxes,  each  scantily  filled  with  im¬ 
mature  fruit.  Emptying  box  after  box,  the  vendors  deftly  punched  up 
one  layer  of  the  box  bottom  to  a  sharp  angle  pointed  in  the  middle, 
propp^  it  there  with  paper,  and  then  refilled  the  receptacle,  taking 
great  care  that  the  finest  and  freshest -looking  berries  should  make  a 
showy  top  covering. 

One  of  the  spectators  grew  indignant.  “How  in  the  world,’’  he  de¬ 
manded,  “do  you  expect  to  sell  your  wares  when  you  openly  show  that 
they  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be?’’ 

“Aw,  gwan,”  said  the  vendor  addressed.  “This  is  New  York,  and 
there  are  more  trains  coming  with  more  people.” 


“Uncle  Joe”  Cannon  has  a  way  of  speaking  his  mind  that  is  sometimes 
embarrassing  to  others.  On  one  occasion  an  inexperienced  young  fel¬ 
low  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  at  a  banquet  at  which  former 
Speaker  Cannon  was  present. 

“Gentlemen,”  began  the  young  fellow,  “my  opinion  is  that  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  mankind  in  general  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen¬ 
erality  of - ” 

“Sit  down,  son,”  interrupted  “Uncle  Joe.”  “You’re  coming  out  of 
the  same  hole  you  went  in  at!” 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  to  do  this,”  said  Johnny,  as  he  spread  the  jam  on 
the  cat’s  face;  “but  I  can’t  have  suspicion  pointing  its  finger  at  me.” 

.\t  one  time  Kid  Brown,  a  famous  dance-hall  proprietor  and  early- 
day  character  of  Alaska,  was  approached  by  a  gambler  and  requested 
to  lend  him  ten  dollars.  Without  saying  a  word,  the  Kid  punched  the 
cash-register,  pulled  out  a  five,  and  handed  it  to  the  gambler. 

“What?”  said  the  latter.  “Didn’t  I  ask  you  for  a  ten-spot?” 

The  Kid  shifted  his  chew  of  tobacco  over  to  the  other  side  of  his 
mouth,  kicked  his  slippers  in  the  comer,  and  drawled  in  his  character¬ 
istic  fashion: 

“We  both  lose  five.” 

While  visiting  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  last  summer,  a  little  old  English  lady 
made  use  of  an  ear-trumpet  when  she  attended  divine  service.  Such  a  contrivance 
being  entirely  unknown  in  those  simple  parts,  it  caused  much  excited  discussion, 
and  finally  one  of  the  elders  was  deputed  to  deal  with  the  lady. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  unconscious  offender  again  made  her  appearance,  and 
again  produced  the  much-discussed  trumpet;  whereupon  the  chosen  elder  rose|from 
his  seat  and  marched  down  the  aisle  to  where  the  old  lady  sat  and,  raising  an  ad¬ 
monitory  finger,  said  severely:  “The  first  toot,  ye’re  oot!” 
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H  KEEP  POSTED"^ 

^CLAUDE  KITCHIN— DEMOCRAT  OR  WHAT? 

WITH  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President,  with  Claude  Kltchin  as 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  with  James  Hay  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  that  House,  the  American  iuustratioss 
people  may  well  ask  themselves:  “Is  it  ever  going  to  be  piossible,  under 
American  political  institutions,  for  any  government  at  Washington  to  be  sure  georce  m. 
of  being  able  to  offer  to  this  country,  even  in  matters  of  primary  national  uchards 
importance,  a  consistent,  harmonious,  effective  policy?” 

The  government  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  one  party.  The  idea  in  Party  Government  is  to  get  a 
pilot — to  steer  the  ship  of  state.  Instead  of  having  a  lot  of  pilots,  each  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  party  of  his  own,  and  each  trying  to  steer  the  ship  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  you  put  one  party  in  charge  and  tell  it  to  steer. 

What  happens?  What  has  happened  in  this  case?  The  Democratic  Party 
puts  into  the  White  House  a  man  who  believes  in  a  further  degree  of  Prepared¬ 
ness.  It  puts  into  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
must  raise  the  money,  a  man  who  is  opposed  to  Preparedness  altogether.  And 
it  puts  into  the  chairmanship  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  must 
appropriate  the  money  for  the  army  part  of  Preparedness,  a  man  who  tempera¬ 
mentally  believes  not  only  in  utter  un-Preparedness,  but  in  utterly  unscientific 
spoils-system,  pork-barrel  methods  of  operating  whatever  shreds  of  an  army 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  may  still  force  upon  him. 

James  Hay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  is  the  man 
who  tried  to  legislate  General  Wood  out  of  the  army  just  after  Wood  had 
tried  to  abolish  a  large  number  of  our  useless  and  expiensive  army-posts.  James 
Hay  is  the  man  who  tried  to  undo  all  the  army-reforms  of  Elihu  Root,  and 
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who  tried  to  take  the  technical  management  of  the  army  away  from  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  hand  it  back  to  the  politicians.  James  Hay  is  the  man  who 
said,  within  a  year:  “I  am  utterly  opposed  to  adding  a  single  officer  or  private 
to  the  standing  army  as  it  now  exists.”  If  this  man  represents  the  Democratic 
Party,  Wilson  doesn’t.  If  Wilson  does,  this  man  doesn’t. 

Claude  Kitchin  comes  from  Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina.  He  is  of  Scotch- 
English  descent  He  is  six  feet  tall,  and  rugged.  His  father,  “Buck”  Kitchin, 
was  congressman  before  him.  “Buck”  Kitchin  used  to  have  fits  of  enormous 
anger,  in  which  he  would  thoroughly  thrash  some  offending  antagonist.  He 
„  would  then  repent,  and  would  spend  the  night  in  grief  and  lamentations,  and 
LlameKitch-  ^ould  go  forth  next  morning  to  search  out  his  antagonist  and  to  offer  him  re- 
^  grets  and  amends.  The  present  Kitchin  fears  that  if  we  have  any  more  dread- 
effectsofarm-  noughts  we  might,  in  a  moment  of  impatience,  go  and  break  von  Hinden* 
ameM  on  our  burg’s  head,  and  then  feel  sorry  afterward.  He  is  entitled  to  his  fears.  The 
national  point  is:  Has  the  Democratic  Party  a  mind?  If  so,  what  and  who  is  it? 
temper. 

N  ALL  other  countries  with  genuine  parliamentary  institutions  the  party  in 
charge  of  the  government  can  not  well  avoid  having  a  mind.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  ministry..  The  ministry  must  have  a  policy.  If  any  member 
of  the  party  is  out  of  harmony  with  that  policy,  in  any  matter  nationally 
important,  he  either  refrains  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  ministry,  or,  in 
case  he  is  already  a  member,  he  retires.  The  government,  the  ministry,  is  a  pilot, 
with  just  one  direction  of  steering.  This  method,  meaning  unity,  means  action. 

W'e,  on  the  other  hand,  by  splitting  our  government  so  thoroughly  into  the 
executive  and  the  legislative,  and  by  making  these  two  departments  so  thor¬ 
oughly  indep>endent  of  each  other,  have  brought  it  about  that  we  can  be  headed 
west  in  one  department  and  east  in  the  other,  even  when  both  departments  are 
controlled  by  the  very  same  political  party. 

In  some  of  our  cities  we  have  got  around  this  difficulty  by  adopting  what 
we  call  the  “Commission”  form  of  government.  It  is  notffing,  at  heart,  but  a 
very  simplified  form  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  through  which  England 
and  France  govern  themselves  nationally.  In  a  commission-governed  dty 
we  elect  a  certain  number  of  men  to  sit  in  one  body  and  to  be  the  legislative  de¬ 
partment  and  the  executive  department  simultaneously.  Through  a  majority 
vote  in  that  body  the  mind  of  the  government  is  discovered  and  declared. 
There  is  only  one  body;  there  must  always,  naturally,  be  a  majority  in  it;  and 
therefore  there  is  only  one  mind. 

At  Washington,  besides  the  two  minds  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  is 
a  third — the  Senate.  Unlike  the  British  House  of  Lords,  the  Senate  has  a  real 
mind — a  mind  of  its  own.  Washington  can  believe  that  cherries  are  rip)e,  in 
the  right  wing  of  the  Capitol;  it  can  believe  that  cherries  are  green,  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  Capitol;  and  it  can  believe  that  there  is  no  such  fruit,  in  the 
White  House.  Some  day  surely  the  spirit  of  Commission  Government,  of  unity, 
and  of  effective  action,  must  pjermeate  even  our  Federal  Constitution. 


IRONING  THE  KINKS  OUT  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA 
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T/te  new  cut-off  shows 
the  importance  of  little 
things. 


astonishing  thing,  to  a  man  traveling  over  the  famous  new  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  “Cut-off”  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  it  is  not  a  “Cut¬ 
off”  at  all.  As  he  looks  out  of  his  car-window,  he  sees  the  old  line 
almost  all  the  time.  As  he  moves  along  over  the  colossal  new 
Tunkhannock  viaduct,  the  old  line,  though  far  below,  is  so  close  that  it  seems 


as  if  he  might  drop  a  stone  on  it.  When  he  comes  to  Martin’s  Creek  viaduct, 
the  old  line  runs  through  one  of  the  arches  beneath  him. 

To  a  layman,  the  route  followed  by  the  new  line  is  not  a  new  route  at  all. 
It  is  the  same  route.  The  old  line  climbed  to  a  certain  height  above  sea-level. 
The  new  line  climbs  to  within  a  few  feet  of  that  same  height.  The  old  line 
made  certain  large  swerves.  The  new  line  makes  similar  ones.  The  advantage 
of  the  new  line  over  the  old  one  is  of  a  sort  which  amazingly  illustrates  the 
modem  economic  importance  of  things  that  seem  not  large  but  small. 

What  the  new  line  does,  is  to  iron  out  the  relatively  small  wiggles  and  the 
rdatively  small  ups  and  downs.  It  is  as  if  you  took  a  kinked  wire  and  straight¬ 
ened  it  with  pliers.  It  would  still  have  big  bends  in  it,  as  you  laid  it  on  the 
ground,  but  every  inch  of  it  would  be  “straighter”  than  it  was  before. 

The  total  “curvature”  in  the  old  line,  the  mathematical  sum  of  all  its  wiggles, 
was  3970  degrees.  A  locomotive  had  to  haul  its  train,  windingly,  grindingly, 
around  all  those  degrees  of  kinked  track  on  its  way  from  one  end  of  the  old 
line  to  the  other.  Now,  on  the  new  line,  the  total  number  of  degrees  of  curva¬ 
ture  to  be  traveled  is  only  1570. 

Similarly,  the  old  line  went  up  and  went  down — and  down  some  more  and 
up  some  more — until  it  had  accomplished  553  feet  of  “rise  and  fall.”  On  the 
new  line  the  number  of  feet  of  “rise  and  fall”  has  been  reduced  to  226. 

But  how  small  that  saving  seems — to  the  layman!  The  difference  between 
553  and  226  is  only  327.  It  is  a  saving  of  less  than  one-hfteenth  of  a  mile.  It 
is  spread  along  over  a  distance  of  approximately  forty  miles.  In  forty  miles, 
the  Lackawanna,  through  building  a  “Cut-off”  costing  $12,000,000,  has  saved 
<me-fifteenth  of  a  mile  of  “rise  and  fall.” 

The  preference  of  the  steam  locomotive  for  the  straight  and  level  p)ath  has 
surely  never  been  better  proved.  The  friends  of  electrification  have  always 
claimed  that  in  the  mountain  districts  of  this  country,  as  soon  as  freight  traffic 
became  really  dense,  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  put  on  electric  locomotives, 
which  seem  to  climb  steep  grades  with  pleasure,  or  else  to  totally  rebuild  our 
railway  systems  in  those  districts,  in  order  to  give  the  steam  locomotive  the 
levelness  it  needs.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  electrified  one  section  of  its  track. 
The  Lackawanna  has  rebuilt.  The  struggle  between  the  two  methods  is  evi¬ 
dently  beginning. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  WOMEN’S  FEET 

HERE  is  a  shoe-manufacturer  who  has  offered  as  many  as  1577  separ- 
:l  ate  and  different  styles  of  shoes  in  one  season.  His  samples  alone, 
I  for  his  salesmen,  have  cost  him  some  $40,000.  He  doubtless  is 
among  the  shoe-men  who  are  filled  with  deep  regret  that  any  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  introduce  the  full  “style  idea”  into  the  shoe  trade. 

When  you  see — when  you  can  not  help  seeing — a  lady  whose  shoes  are  laced 
at  the  side,  and  when  you  see  her  a  few  weeks  later  with  shoes  that  lace  behind, 
you  may  be  filled  with  what  you  think  is  a  sup)erior  sort  of  sorrow  for  her,  and 
may  px)int  her  out  to  your  friends  as  a  “victim”  of  fashion.  Your  sympathy  is 
misplaced.  The  j>erson  who  can  use  any  sorrow  you  may  hapj)en  to  have  to 
spare  is  the  manufacturer — or  retailer — of  female  footwear. 

Only  a  few  seasons  back  the  ladies  were  really  rather  neglectful  of  their  foot¬ 
wear.  They  bought  shoes  without  one-tenth  of  the  thought  or  of  the  toil 
which  they  lovingly  exp>ended  on  hats  or  on  waists.  There  were  styles  in  shoes 
even  then,  of  course;  but  they  were  few.  Shoes  were,  one  might  say,  for  each 


The  man  who 
thought  up 
shoe  "nooel- 
ties”  is  earn¬ 
estly  repent¬ 
ant. 
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successive  season,  “standard.”  They  were  made  months  ahead  of  time.  The 
dealer  bought  them  in  quantity  and  kept  them  in  stock.  Women  purchased 
them  for  quality  and  for  price,  leaving  the  question  of  style  very  largely  to 
whatever  shop  they  happened  to  enter. 

At  this  point  some  unwise  shoe-manufacturer,  fancying  that  he  undi  rstood 
women — a  state  of  mind  which  never  fails  to  lead  to  disaster — determined  to 
stimulate  purchases  by  increasing  the  number  of  styles,  and  by  trying  to  make 
them  widely  known  and  popularly  demanded.  He  calculated  that  in  this  way 
he  could  cause  women  to  buy  more  shoes.  He  caused.  They  bought.  They 
bought  so  hard  that  now  it  is  thought  by  some  shoe-men  that,  in  certain  places 
at  least,  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  shoe  sales  are  not  of  standard  styles  at  all,  but  of 
“novelties;”  and  the  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  of  shoes  has  taken  on 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  mad-house. 

NO  LONGER  can  the  retailer  lay  in  a  line  of  shoes  and  have  any  sure 
faith  in  being  able  to  sell  them.  He  has  bought,  let  us  say,  a  certain 
number  of  shoes  w’ith  gray  tops;  but  no  sooner  do  these  shoes  appear  m 
his  windows  than  there  is  designed  and  offered  to  the  trade  a  totally  new  shoe, 
which  has  a  front  seam  which  goes  all  the  way  down  to  the  toe.  Those  gray- 
topped  shoes  have  no  such  seam.  Besides,  they  have  gray  tops.  A  month 
back,  on  that  street,  the  gray  top  (of  that  particular  sort)  was  style.  Now  it 
is  infamous. 

What  does  the  retailer  do?  He  sells — an  actual  incident — for  $5.50  certain 
pairs  of  improperly  gray-topped  shoes  which  would  have  yielded  him  only  a 
normal  profit  at  their  former  scheduled  retail  price  of  $i  2.00;  and  he  then  buys  a 
certain  number  of  the  new  shoes  which  have  replaced  them;  but  he  buys  those 
new  shoes  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities,  and  he  does  his  best  not  to  keep  any 
large  supply  of  shoes  of  any  sort  on  his  shelves. 

This  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  retailer,  paralyzes  the  manufacturer.  No 
longer  can  he  look  ahead  with  certainty  to  the  sale  of  certain  amounts  of  certain 
sorts  of  shoes  during  next  summer,  and  use  that  knowledge  in  organizing  the 
work  of  his  factory  during  this  winter.  He  must  wait,  and  watch  what  hap¬ 
pens,  and  make  new  designs,  and  imitate  the  designs  of  other  manufacturers, 
and  guess,  and  see,  perhaps,  more  than  half  his  offerings  turn  out  to  be  losers, 
and  only  a  few'  of  them  turn  out  to  be  genuine  wrinners.  And  then,  when  orders 
do  come  in,  he  must  manufacture  writh  the  haste  which  is  supremely  costly. 

Last  summer  an  additional  blow  was  leveled  at  the  shoe-men  by  the  uplift 
in  skirts.  They  had  thought  that  at  least  one  prospect  for  the  summer  season 
was  secure.  In  summer,  women  would  wear  their  shoes  low.  In  that  summer, 
however,  skirts  rose  and  went  short.  Women,  now  believing  in  styles  in  shoes, 
determined  to  wear  high  shoes — boots.  The  manufacturer,  who  had  already 
made  low  shoes  for  them,  turned  in  and  made  boots  for  them;  and  millions  of 
low'  shoes  waited  on  the  shelves  for  buyers  that  never  came. 

There  must  be  wrinkles  in  the  leather  above  the  ankle.  It  must  be  a  “botte 
cosaque.”  The  top  must  be  almost  at  the  knee.  It  must  then  come  down  three 
inches,  and  have  the  wrinkles  ironed  out,  and  be  a  “botte  Apache,”  perhaps, 
in  a  month. 

A  great  quer\'  rises.  In  millinery,  where  styles  change  with  greater  rapidity 
than  in  any  other  trade,  the  small  local  milliner  who  makes  to  order  has  been 
able  to  hold  her  own  against  the  large  manufacturer — the  custom-made  hat 
has  been  able  to  survive  and  thrive  against  the  manufactured  hat — largely 
because  hat  styles  lend  themselves  to  extreme  individuality. 
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wages. 


Will  the  custom-made  shoe  now  begin  to  be  a  larger  element  in  the  shoe- 
market?  Will  women,  seeing  how  one  shoe  differed  from  another  in  glory, 
b^n  to  express  their  individualities  as  variously  in  footwear  as  in  headgear? 
It  is  not  a  thought  to  which  the  shoe-manufacturer  can  turn  with  joy.  Women 
have  been  given  the  chance  to  buy  more  shoes.  They  have  been  offered  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  spend  more  money.  They  have  welcomed  it.  They  have  clung  to 
It.  That  first  shoe  manufacturer,  who  sought  to  play  upon  their  alleged  weak¬ 
ness,  may  now  realize  the  truth  of  the  adage  diat  man  proposes  once,  but 
woman  accepts  for  keeps. 

AMERICA  TO  BENEFIT  BY  SEAMEN  DESERTING 

^NE  possible  effect  of  the  new  Seaman’s  Law  has  been  widely  overlooked. 
The  owners  of  American  ships  complain  about  the  high  wages  which 
they  say  they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  crews.  They  say  they  pay 
American  wages,  and  compete  with  foreign  ships  paying  foreign 
Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  Seaman’s  Union,  daims  that  the 
provision  in  the  new  law  which  permits  seamen  to  “desert”  their  ships  will 
tend  to  “equalize”  wages.  It  will  have  consequences,  according  to  Mr. 
Furuseth,  as  follows: 

A  Greek  ship  comes  to  New  York.  Certain  members  of  its  crew  take  half 
of  their  wages,  forfeit  the  other  half,  and  quit.  The  captain  of  the  ship  must 
replace  them.  He  must  hire  new  seamen  out  of  New  York  boarding-houses. 

At  what  wages  will  he  be  able  to  hire  them?  Apparently  only  at  ^e  wages 
which  are  current  in  New  York  harbor — that  is,  at  wages  that  are  American. 

Similarly,  an  American  ship  goes  to  Odessa.  It  there  loses,  by  “desertion,” 
a  certain  part  of  its  crew.  The  captain  of  the  ship  must  hire  new  seamen  out 
of  the  boarding-houses  of  Odessa.  Will  he  not  get  them  at  Odessa  wages — 
that  is,  at  wages  that  are  Russian? 

In  time,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Furuseth,  there  will  be  a  free  and  open  market 
for  seamen  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the  ports  at  which 
American  ships  touch  in  foreign  countries.  The  wages  paid  on  American  ships 
and  the  wages  paid  on  foreign  shi{)s  will  tend  to  become  “equalized.” 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  similar  “equalization”  in  another  part  of  the 
cost  of  owning  and  op>erating  ocean  ships  will  be  accomplished  by  the  provisions 
w’hich  oblige  American  shipw  and  foreign  ships  equally  to  make  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  and  to  install  certain  apparatus  for  safety. 

This  idea  of  “equalization”  might  perhaps-be  carried  still  farther.  If  every 
foreign  ship  sailing  from  an  American  port  were  obliged  to  conform  in  eveiy 
particular  to  all  requirements  imposed  on  American  ships,  what  difference 
could  there  be  between  them  in  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance?  The  need 
of  subsidies  to  American  ships  would  then  vanish.  Mr.  Furuseth  may  hold  a 
place  in  histoiy  some  day,  not  only  as  a  benefactor  of  the  sailor-man,  but  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  new  American  merchant  marine. 

ELKS  IN  THE  BREAD  LINE 

SEEMS  clear  that  the  wapiti  can  now  be  regarded  as  the  “national 
p>et”  of  the  United  States.  Another  name  for  the  wapiti  is  elk.  Uncle 
Sam  now  feeds  elk  out  of  his  hand,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  the 
snow  is  ver>'  deep  and  the  elk  would  otherwise  suffer  from  hunger  and 
perhaps  not  live  to  see  the  spring.  Uncle  Sam  does  this  in  case  the  elk  come  to 


'Deserting” 
a  ship  has 
ceased  to  be  a 
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Jackson  Hole.  Any  elk  that  reports  to  Jackson  Hole — which  is  in  Wyoming— 
at  any  time  during  any  of  the  really  bad  cold  spells  of  this  winter,  will  there 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 

In  the  Jackson  Hole  neighborhood,  for  that  very  reason,  there  live  a  certain 
number  of  men  about  whom  it  could  perhaps  be  said  that  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  keener  sensation  of  astonishment  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  group  of  men  in  the  United  States.  These  men  are  farmers  who,  in  former 
years,  used  to  go  out  and  sleep  beside  their  stacks  of  hay  in  order  to  prevent 
the  elk  from  eating  their  hay-supply  entire.  There  sleeps  the  farmer.  Enter 
to  him  Uncle  Sam.  Uncle  Sam: 

“We  must  preserve  the  wapiti.  He  is  a  noble  animal.  We  must  not  slay  him 
in  wrath.  We  must  leave  him  alone.  And  we  must  not  be  content  with  not 
slaying  him  and  with  leaving  him  alone.  We  must  feed  him.  We  must  feed 
him  hay.” 

It  was  not  till  consciousness  had  been  restored  to  the  farmer  that  the  wisdom 


of  this  idea  became  clear  to  him.  Elk,  when  numerous,  attract  hunters;  and 
it  is  calculated  that  almost  any  hunter  can  be  desp>oiled  of  at  least  fourteen 
dollars  a  day  by  the  guides  and  camp)-owners  of  any  intelligently  populated 
district.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Jackson  Hole  district  are  highly  intelligent, 
and  the  elk  are  amazingly  numerous.  The  total  number  of  elk  descending  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  into  that  district  for  the  winter  season  is  put  at 
twenty  thousand. 

During  severe  weather  their  food  supply  is  the  twigs  of  the  asp>en  px)plar 
and  the  bark  of  the  spruce.  Even  loose  brush,  left  behind  at  nightfall  by  the 
woodchopp>er,  is  devoured  before  morning.  In  the  winter  of  1910-1911,  some 
two  thousand  elk  in  the  Jackson  Hole  district  starved  to  death.  The  method 
through  which  nature  prevents  any  one  wild  animal  from  multiplying  to  the 
px)int  of  taking  up  all  the  standing-room  on  earth  is  harrow’ingly  exhibited  in  a 
United  States  Biological  Survey  picture,  which  shows  a  fenced  haystack  with 
dead  elk  lying  on  the  ground  about  it.  Nature’s  supply  of  food  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  artificial  supply,  in  this  case,  had  been  too  carefully  protected. 


In  1911  Congress  voted  $20,000  for  carrying  food  to  wapiti.  Later,  it  voted 
$50,000  for  buying  a  tract  of  land  to  be  a  wapiti-refuge,  and  also  to  be,  in  part, 
a  hay-field  on  which  wapiti-food  could  be  grown.  Some  seven  hundred  tons  of 
hay,  in  certain  winter  seasons  lately,  have  been  spread  before  the  wapiti  of 
^Jackson  Hole,  to  the  great  improvement  of  their  manners  toward  mankind. 

There  are  a  great  many  children  in  New  York  who  will  frequently  go  to 
’  school  hungry  this  winter. 


HAVE  read  the  confessions  of  promoters  of  oil  companies  and  of  brokers  of 
I  war-supplies  and  of  op)erators  of  matrimonial  bureaus,  but  I  never  yet 
„  I  have  read  the  confessions  of  a  voter.  This  seems  to  indicate  one  of  the 

The  state  gj^pg  ^jjg  literature  of  self-revelation.  I  have  determined  to  fill  it. 

Is  ptuhbig  me  Being  a  voter  myself,  and  being  acutely  conscious  at  last  of  the  pangs  of  con- 
*  jlJi  science,  I  propose,  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  bare  my  actions  and  my  feelings  to 
^  public  which  never  fails  to  profit  from  the  information  which  it  thus  gets. 
lot~bluffing  Lijjg  impostors,  I  am  not  responsible.  I  have  been  flattered,  even  tricked, 
crime.  even  coerced,  into  my  present  way  of  life.  This  fact  will  appear  clearly  in  the 

incident  I  am  about  to  recount — an  incident  which  took  place  only  this  year. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  VOTER— CHAPTER  ONE 


The  state  of  New  Jersey — my  home  state — this  year  submitted  to  me  and  to 
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my  fellow  voters  a  question  which  sxirely  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  vanity 
and  to  stimulate  the  recklessness  of  even  the  most  modest  and  cautious  of  citi- 
lens.  There  exists,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  a  large  area  of  land  called 
the  Wharton  tract.  It  is  very  wet.  The  question  was:  Shall  the  Wharton 
tract  be  bought  for  $1,000,000,  to  be  develoi)ed  as  a  source  of  drinking-water 
for  ^e  teeming  millions  of  our  industrial  centers? 

I  WAS  profoimdly  touched.  The  confidence  which  my  state  exhibited  in  me 
was  exquisite.  How  it  shone  in  comparison  with  the  short-sighted  skepticism 
of,  for  instance,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad!  When  the  Lackawanna  is  ti5dng 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  build  a  new  type  of  round-house,  does  it  consiilt  me? 
On  the  contrary,  it  consults  some  mechanical  engineer  whose  mind  has  been 
dulled  by  a  constant  daily  study  of  round-houses.  The  state  of  New  Jersey 
had  risen  to  what  I  may  safely  call  a  more  imaginative  level.  It  appealed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  instinct,  the  uitharassed  and  unexhausted  instinct,  for  engineering, 
and  particularly  for  watershed  engineering,  which  it  divined  to  lie,  totally  un- 
dull^  by  use,  in  my  mental  character. 

,  I  must  confess  that  for  some  time  I  thought  of  taking  a  course  of  formal  in¬ 
struction  in  engineering  at  Stevens  Institute.  I  found,  however,  that  such  a 
course  would  require  several  years,  and  that  I  had  only  a  few  months  to  de¬ 
vote  to  watershed  studies  before  election  day  would  arrive.  Moreover,  I  soon 
perceived  that  in  confining  my  studies  to  those  few  months,  the  state  of  New 
1  Jersey  was  actuated  by  a  consistent  policy.  It  wished  to  get  the  benefit  of 

f  that  instinct  of  mine  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  it  did  not  intend  to  allow 

me  to  demoralize  that  instinct  by  excessive  research. 

I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  my  daily  newspaper,  and  I  was  re¬ 
warded.  I  soon  ran  across  the  primary  element  in  the  problem.  The  Wharton 
Tract  would  produce  340,000,000  gallons  of  water  every  day.  It  was  clear  to 
me  that  this  was  a  very  large  amount  of  water.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
Tract  was  $1,000,000.  I  determined  to  buy  it. 

{CONTINUED  in  that  determination  for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  primary  element  in  my  problem  was  shattered.  My  newspap>er 
printed  the  fact  that  the  State  Geological  Survey  had  once  found  that  the 
daily  yield  of  water  from  the  Wharton  Tract  would  be  only  200,000,000  gallons 
or  even  less.  It  printed  the  further  fact,  too,  that  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wharton  Tract  would  stand  in  no  need  of  additional  supplies  of 
drinking-water  for  some  twenty-five  years.  Would  I  buy  an  area  of  wet  land 
with  only  200,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  on  it,  and  have  it  on  my  hands  for 
twenty-five  years,  producing  nothing  but  unsalable  dampness  all  that  time?  I 
would  not.  I  determined  to  vote  “No.” 

I  continued  in  this  determination  for  several  weeks.  My  newspaper  then 
hired  a  reporter  who  discovered  that  the  Wharton  Tract  was  a  splendid  place 
for  cranberries.  Till  we  were  ready  to  drink  it,  we  could  grow  cranberries  on  it. 

It  was  a  fascinating  prospect.  Magnificent  stretches  of  cranberry-plants, 
lifting  their  crimson  offerings  to  the  golden  autumn  sky,  and  then  traveling 
away  in  long,  heavy  freight  trains  to  inspirit  the  American  f)eople  in  Texas, 
perhaps,  and  in  California,  at  a  profit  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey!  I  went  into 
the  cranberry  question  rather  deeply,  and  I  might  have  found  it  useful  and 
even  decisive  in  solving  my  problem,  had  I  not  been  interrupted  by  my  wife, 
who  needed  cranberries  for  Thanksgiving  and  w’ho  felt  that,  instead  of  giving 
my  whole  time  to  becoming  a  student  of  cranberries  on  behalf  of  the  state  of 
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New  Jersey,  I  might  well  try  to  earn  a  couple  of  them  for  her.  She  suggested 
also,  with  a  reverence  for  expert  professional  advice  which  betrayed  the  merely, 
prospective  voter  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  value  of  government  by  popular 
intuition,  that  I  ought  to  write  to  the  New  Jersey  Water  Supply  Commission' 
which  had  expertly  professionally  studied  the  Wharton  Tract  plan.  In  a  mo-' 
ment  of  weakness  I  consented.  .  ; 

My  determination  at  that  moment,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  vote  “No,”  and 
I  had  not  been  quite  shaken  away  from  it  even  by  the  cranberries.'  There 
came,  however,  a  communication  from  the  Water  Supply  Commission  which 
left  me  no  alternative  but  to  change  my  mind  completely.  The  members  of 
that  commission  had  been  all  over  the  ground,  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  they 
believed  that  it  should  be  bought — with  enthusiasm.  I  determined  to  vote"  Yes.” 

I  continued  in  that  determination  for  several  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  was  able  to  enjoy  a  triumph  (which  I  deeply  appreciated)  over  my  wife’s' 
thoroughly  wooden  conception  of  government.  An  interview  was  given  out 
by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Conservation  and  Development.  This 
Commission  was  quite  equal  in  dignity  and  in  value  to  the  Water  Supply  Com¬ 
mission.  And  it  said  that  the  Wharton  Tract  was  a  very  doubtful  bargain, 
indeed,  and  that  the  proposed  scheme  for  purchasing  it  should  be  rejected— 
and  rejected  with  emphasis. 

“^T^HERE!”  I  said  to  my  wife.  “You  see!  Here  are  two  sets  of  e.xperts. 

I  They  differ.  So  the  state  asks  me  to  settle  it.  That’s  the  very  genius 
^  of  the  whole  idea  I’ve  tried  so  often  to  explain  to  you.  When  the  state 
asks  me  to  say  which  of  my  neighbors  has  the  general  common-sense  qualities 
which  would  help  him  to  be  a  good  member  of  the  legislature,  it  asks  me  to  do 
something  which  I  conceivably  can  do.  But  that  sort  of  thing  is  done  even  in 
England  and  in  France.  This  is  different.  Here  the  state  asks  me  to  vote  on 
a  statute  which  is  full  of  technical  considerations,  on  which  its  own  local  experts 
disagree.  In  such  circumstances  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  might  go  and  find  the 
greatest  ultimate  exjjert  in  the  world  and  leave  it  to  him.  Not  so  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  It  leaves  it  to  me.  That’s  real  confidence  in  the  people.  That’s  faith!” 

“Well,”  said  my  wife,  “you’d  better  take  the  advice  of  the  Commission  on 
Conservation  and  Development.  It  was  founded  after  the  other  commission, 
and  it  has  had  less  time  to  study  the  question.” 

I  must  admit  that  this  advice  of  hers  seemed  to  me  to  promise  that  she 
might  one  day  make  a  safe- voter.  I  followed  it.  I  voted  “No.”  And  I  was 
right.  Only  about  100,000  of  the  voters  of  New  Jersey^voted  “Yes.”  More 
than  120,000  of' them  voted  “No.”  The  people  had'S})oken.  The  proposed 
scheme  would  have  been  a  technical  mistake.  I  was  right: 

Of  course  I  have  thrown  over  this  incident  a  conviction  of  virtue  which  I 
do  not  always  feel.  'Sometimes,  in  moments  of  comparative  political  sobriety, 
I  realize  that  I  ought  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail  as  a  confidence-man. 
I  am  continually  using  my  vote  to  induce  the  state  to  take  action  of  one  sort 
or  another  in  matters  of  which  I  know  nothing.  Yet  I  can  not  stop.  If  there 
were  a  Refuge  for  Reformed  Voters  where  I  could  be  kept  till  I  was  sobered 
up  completely,  I;  might  be  restored  to  a  decent  life.  At  present,  as  will  appear 
in  subsequent  instalments  of  my  narrative,  the  state  itself  is  pushing  me  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  down  into  a  life  of  reckless  ballot-bluflBng  crime. 

You  will  find  “With  Everybody’s  Publishers”  on  Page  6  of  the 
Advertising  Section. 
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Elderly 


People 


are  frequently  lacking  in  old- 
time  vigor,  merely  because  they 
do  not  have  proper  nourish¬ 
ment — food  that  rebuilds  the 
body  and  keeps  the  mind 
healthy. 

With  advancing  years  the  di¬ 
gestive  functions  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  sluggish,  and  assimilation 
is  less  active. 


To  meet  this  condition,  truly  nourishing  foods  which  are  eaisily 
digested  and  quickly  absorbed  are  necessary. 

Knowing  this,  a  famous  food  expert  produced 

Grape-Nuts 

- — a  scientific,  partially  predigested  food,  full  of  the  rich  nutriment  of 
wheat  and  malted  barley,  including  the  vital,  life-giving  phosphates 
grown  in  the  grain.  These  elements  are  absolutely  essential  for 
normal  health,  but  often  lacking  in  the  usual  diet 

Served  with  cream,  or  hot  milk  for  those  who  need  easy  chewing, 
Grape-Nuts  is  delicious,  and  furnishes  body-building,  energy-pro¬ 
ducing  nourishment — especially  adapted  for  keeping  folks  “young" 
and  vigorous,  whatever  their  years. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Why  Aren’t  Stenographers 
Better  Paid? 

By  W.  B.  RUTHRAUFF 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  important  is 
the  part  the  stenographer  plays  in  modern 
business? 

Suppose  the  stenographers  of  this  country — 
there  are  over  100,000  of  them — were  to  go  on  a 
strike  to-morrow!  Can  you  conceive  the  effect? 
Business  would  be  paralyzed.  Everywhere  there 
would  result  hopeless  confusion  and  delay — tre¬ 
mendous  losses.  The  truth  is  that,  in  the  conduct 
of  modern  business,  the  stenographer  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  so 
poorly  paid?  Why  is  it  that  the  average  stenogra¬ 
pher,  who  is  so  vital  a  factor  in  business,  makes 
only  $<S  to  $15  weekly?  To  find  the  answer,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  reason  for  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter  itself. 

Typewriters  were  invented  to  meet  the  need  for 
greater  transcribing  ability — to  provide  a  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  corresjiondence,  and  of  sav¬ 
ing  time.  .\t  first,  any  stenographer  and  typist 
could  command  a  big  salary,  because  almost  any 
kind  of  operator  could  beat  the  old-fashioned  long- 
hand.  But  soon  there  were  many  operators,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  cut  the  average 
stenographer’s  salary  to  a  mere  pittance. 

But  just  as  the  first  typists  years  ago  were  able 
to  command  high  wages,  so  now  those  who  can 
write  proportionately  faster  than  the  average  can 
still  command  the  big  salaries.  For  the  same  de¬ 
mand  exists  to-day  which  caused  the  invention 
of  the  typewriter  itself.  What  employers  are  seek¬ 
ing  is  greater  transcribing  capacity — real  efficiency 
in  producing  finished  work. 

The  average  stenographer  typewrites  from  thirty 
to  fifty  words  a  minute,  and  draws  anywhere  from 
SS  to  .$15  a  week  salary.  The  trained  expert  writes 
eighty  to  one  hundred  words  a  minute,  and  draws 
.$25,  $.35,  and  even  $40  weekly.  .\nd  employers 
are  glad  to  pay  the  higher  wage,  Irecause  they  find 
it  is  genuine  economy  to  do  so. 

The  trouble  in  the  past,  from  the  stenographer’s 
standpoint,  has  l)een  that  there  was  no  successful 
method  of  securing  high  speed  and  accuracy  in 
typewriting.  It  remained  for  R.  E.  Tulloss,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  “touch 
system,”  and  who  is  known  the  country  over  as 
among  the  greatest  tyTiewriting  authorities  of  the 
present  day,  recent  ly  to  invent  a  New  Way  in  Type¬ 
writing— a  method  which  enables  any  stenographer 


to  write  eighty  to  one  hundred  words  a  minute.  .\1.  j 
ready  thousands  of  stenographers  have  adopted 
the  new  method,  with  results  liordering  almost  on  * 
the  miraculous.  Many  of  them  were  so  i  ailed  ] 
“touch  writers;”  others,  after  years  of  fruitless 
effort,  had  practically  given  up  hope  of  ever  at-  ' 
taining  more  than  merely  average  ability;  many  1 
had  taken  other  courses,  with  no  marked  inerease 
in  speed— yet,  practically  without  exception,  they  < 
all  have  developed  the  remarkable  speetl  of  eighty 
to  one  hundred  accurate  words  a  minute -anil  * 
have  joined  the  high-salaried  experts.  i 

They  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  this  new  ■ 
way  is  based  upon  a  radically  different  idea  -an 
idea  which,  in  musical  training,  goes  back  to  the 
great  old  masters  of  Europe,  but  which  is  entirely 
new  in  its  application  to  typewriting. 

Mr.  Tulloss  says  that  the  reason  most  stenogra¬ 
phers  can’t  typewrite  faster  is  simply  laecause  their 
fingers  have  never  l>een  trained  to  be  dextrous  and 
nimble — as,  of  course,  they  must  l)e  in  order  to 
write  easily  at  high  speed.  He  says  that  if  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  train  the  fingers  gymnastically  for  piano¬ 
playing,  it  is  doubly  essential  to  train  them  in  this 
way  for  the  typewriter.  So  he  has  developed  a 
system  of  gymnastic  finger-exercises,  to  be  i)ractk“d 
away  from  the  machine,  which  authorities  say  is 
the  greatest  step  since  the  invention  of  the  type¬ 
writer  itself.  In  actual  use  it  is  producing  results 
in  days  which  ordinary  methods  have  never  been 
able  to  produce  even  in  months  of  steady  practice 
The  resultant  salary-increases  have  l)een  exactly 
in  accordance  w’ith  facts  stated  above — the  hi^ 
speed  reached  has  quickly  brought  salaries  of 
$30,  and  even  .$40  weekly.  Mr  Tulloss  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters,  written  by  students,  which  prove 
this  beyond  the  possibility  c  f  question. 

Mr.  Tulloss  has  written  a  very  interesting  4^ 
page  lx)ok  called  “The  New  Way  in  Typewriting,’’ 
which  explains  his  wonderful  system  in  detail, 
and  tells  how  he  is  teaching  it  direct  by  mail  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  every  part  of  the  country.  A  copy  of  thii 
Ijook  will  Ije  mailed  free  to  any  reader  of  Evkrv 
body’s,  if  the  request  is  made  promptly  to  tlx 
Tulloss  School,  1401  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 

If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  this  lateS 
development  of  the  typewriting  situation,  which  is 
bringing  big  pay  and  new  opportunities  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  formerly  underpaid  stenographers,  I  cat 
only  urge  you  to  send  for  this  l)ook  to-d.ay. 

I 
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Rooms  always  just  right 


If  any  of  us  deserves  or  requires 
a  room  warmed  just  right  to 
sleep  in,  to  play  in  and  to  live 
in,  it  is  the  little  folks.  The 
room  must  be  warm  of  course, 
but  if  old-fashioned  heating  is 
used,  what  happens?  The  air  is 
burned,  parched,  dead  air  —  the 
old  heating  devices  absorb  the 
oxygen  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
carbon-dioxide,  which  pollutes 
the  atmosphere.  Don’t  take 
a  chance,  but  correctly  heat 
your  home  with 


A  ■  ■  r  |v  V  /^  ■  \  T  T  TV  TIT  IDKAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 

/\lV\rlfll  llll/ll  Radiators  warm  the  air  alike  through- 

I  \l '  lLIV  IVill  1  X  1 1/  L/VL  every  room  in  the  way  it  should  be 

n  Radiators  «1boilers 

why  greenhouses  are  invariably  users 
of  steam  or  hot  water  heating.  So,  too,  practically  every  sanitoriiun,  hospital,  in¬ 
stitution,  etc.,  uses  our  outfits. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  furnish  the  only  scientific  and  correct  means  of  heating 
any  building.  Besides,  you  can  warm  your  entire  building  with  less  fuel,  and  save  heavily  in  labor, 
cleaning,  absence  of  repairs,  no  rekindling  of  fires,  no  rusting,  blackening,  etc. 

•—  .  -  -  ^  These  outfits  are  the  most  largely  used  in  all  parts  of  America,  as  well 

as  in  the  cold  European  coimtries,  Australia  and  Japan.  They  have 
proved  their  wonderful  superiority  in  fuel  economy,  heat  control,  relia¬ 
bility,  cleanliness  and  easy-to-run-features.  Nothing  to  wear  out  — 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  building,  and  you  get  your  money  back  when 
property  is  sold,  or  obtain  higher  rental. 

Measured  by  results,  no  one  can 


A  No.  S<23.W  IDEAL  Bollct  sad 
m  iq.  It.  ol  M  la.  AMERICAN 
Rs^tori.  cottlsg  the  owscr 
SaOO,  were  used  to  heat  this 
cottase.  At  this  price  the  foods 
raa  be  boushtol  say  reputable, 
mpeteat  Fitter.  This  did  sot 
laclsde  coat  ol  labor,  pipe. 
niTei,  Irelfhl.  etc.,  which 
rat,  accordlsf  to  climatic  asd 
ether  cosdltloas. 


afford  not  to  put  in  these  outfits  in 
old  or  new  cottaces,  houses,  flats, 
stores,  schools,  churches,  public 
buildinoa,  etc. 

Prices  are  now  most  attractive,  and  at 
this  season  you  get  the  services  of  the 
most  skillftU  fitters.  Put  in  quickly, 
without  disturbing  present  heaters 
until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the  IDEAL. 
Boiler.  Your  inquiry  is  cordially  wel¬ 
come —  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
to  buy.  Ask  for  valuable  book  (.free), 
“Ideal  Heating.”  Act  now. 


$1S0  Permanent  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
First  genuinely  practical 
Cleaner  on  market;  is  con¬ 
nected  by  iron  suction  pipe 
to  all  floors;  and  will  last 
as  long  as  your  building. 


\ 


Sboarrooms  and  ware- 
•muhcsin  all  large  dtiea 


AMRICANT^ADIATOI^  rOMPANY 


WriteDepartment  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Maganne  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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a  grand  surprise 
for  you — so  you 
mustn’t  know!” 


I.rt  our  “Al.L.ROVND  HEI-PS  DEPARTMENT  *  help  YOl*. 


■  serrice  with  Reliable  Personal  Counsel. 


SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

1200  Hib«raia  Bank  Building,  Nnw  Orleans,  La.,  or  1200  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jackaonrille,  Fla. 


INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOCR  I.l'MBER  LOCAL  DEALER’S. 


IF  HE  HASN’T  IT.  l.FT  VS  kWOir  /.V.VFD/.ITFIK 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


crruKss  /.?  "/■Asyo.v  edged  toois"-the  favorite  /.v  masval  traisixg  schooij;. 

When  planning  a  Perfol.i.  Mansion.  Buniptlow,  patture*fence  or  sleeping  porch,  remember— CYPRESS  you  RVfLP  RVT  0\CE.'* 


“Oh,  you  mustn’t  go  down  cellar,  Mamma!” 

“Father’s  down  there  making  Cypress  Furniture— 
it’s  going  to  be 


Write  for  Vol.  38. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


These  are  the  days 
of  thrift  as  well  as 
days  of  sentiment. 


Vol.  38  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Cypress  Pocket 
Library  (a  real  de¬ 
parture)  contains 
detail  sketches 
(on  sheet  24x36,) 
specifications  and 
complete  directions 
how  to  easily  make 
correctly-designed, 
artistic,  “craftsy” 
furniture  of  “the 
wood  eternal”  in 
your  spare  hours. 
‘  *  Furniture  that  you 
make  yourself  you 
love  as  well  as  use, 
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How  Foods  Affect  Your 
Health  and  Efficiency 

Noted  Scientist  Shows  How  Certnin  Combinations  of  Good  Foods  Are  Responsible  for  Orvr  90^  of 
All  Sickness,  While  Other  Combinations  Produce  Sparkling  Healdi,  Greatly  Increased 
Efficiency  and  Surprisingly  Long  Life.  23,000  Casea  Recorded 


Twen^  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was  at 
death’s  door.  For  years  he  had  suffered  the  ago* 
nies  of  acute  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble. 

His  doctors — among  them  the  most  noted 
specialists  in  this  country — gave  him  up  to 
die.  He  was  educated  for  a  doctor,  but  got 
no  relief  from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as 
a  last  resort  he  commenced  to  study  the 
food  question,  especially  its  relation  to  the 
human  system,  and  as  a  result  of  what  he 
learned  he  succeeded  in  literally 
his  way  back  to  perfect  health  without 
drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind — and 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  What  P 
To-day  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man  "i  mi  fe« 
55  years  young.  He  has  more  pep.  -*f*"r^nii° 
more  ginger,  vitality,  and  physical 
endurance  than  most  youngfsters  in 
their  ’teens.  He  literaUy  radiates  arm  Son 
energy  and  power.  Jfh ! 


Eugeac  Cbriftun 

What  People  Say 

"1  am  feclinc  fine  acain, 
thanks  to  you  ana  your  coarse 
of  lessons  on  ScientiSc  Fatiny. 
There  ouaht  to  be  100.000  men 
practicing  Sdentinc  Eatinr  in 
Amerira.”— F.  A.  Fulbr  Niac- 
arm  Falls,  Sooth  Ont..  Canada. 

I  am  deliehted  beyond  ex¬ 
pression  with  the  lessons.  They 
have  proved  invaluable  to  me 
and  nave  revolationized  both 
my  diet  and  my  health.”— Olive 
M.  Se^  72S  Em  Tipton 
Hontinctoo,  Ind. 

“  Your  srork  on  Scientific  Eat- 
Inc  k  invaluable  It  is  srith 
ranch  pleasure  that  I  reoom- 
mend  your  course  to  prospective 
students  everywhere.”— Chas. 
A.  ItteL  UU  Tremont  Avenue, 
North  Side,  Pituburch, 

"Your  Coarse  in  Scientific 
Eatinc  is  wonderful  brausc  it 
has  simplified  both  the  chemistry 
of  the  body  and  the  cliemistry 
of  the  food  and  teaches  one  how 
to  unite  tlicse  two  branches  of 
sdenoe  so  as  to  make  our  food 
prevent  and  cure  disease.”— 
A.  Ayers,  Hamnston 

”  1  thinit  the  Almighty  sends 
men  on  the  earth  at  different 
periods  with  independent  and 
tearless  minds  to  rectify  the 


tion  with  other  good  foods,  create  a  chemical 
action  in  the  digestive  tract  and  are  converted  into 
^  dangerous  toxic  poisons,  which,  according 
to  Eugene  Christian,  are  responsible  for  over 
^  909b  of  all  sickness.  In  other  words,  good 
.  foods  wrongly  combined  will  cause  acidity, 
fermentation,  ga^  constipation  and  numer- 
ous  sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  serious 
v  consequences. 

The  evils  of  toxic-poisoning  have  been 
brought  out  by  Professor  Metchnikoff 
in  his  treatise  on  the  “  Prolongation 
brtttiaa  of  Life  ”  and  by  many  other  modem 

pl«  Say  scientists.  But  most  efforts  in  the 

t  fine  again,  past  have  been  designed  solely  to 
“  remove  the  effect,  wholly  disregard- 

w  ioo.oro  mra  ing  the  cause,  by  cleansing  out  the 
‘Faiby*‘?Su^  System  and  removing  the  poisons 
W..  Canada:  after  they  had  formed. 


-f-  —  prcMionwitnuieieMons.  iney  ^  ^ 

A  Great  Truth  Sd'iS'^‘fe^iS'.lo*n“*ed‘“bo’S  Removes  the  Cause 

VMCaa  mruui  my  diet  and  my  heaIth.”-Olive 

So  remarkable  was  his  recovery  Tipton  St.,  Chnstian,  however,  has  gone  a 

that  Christian  knew  he  had  discov-  “ySSTSSVk  on  Scientific  Eat-  steP  further.  He  hw  discovered  a 

ered  a  great  truth  which  fully  devel-  scientific  method  of  both  prevenung 

oped  would  result  in  a  new  science—  ^  y5jSime“prieiSi?!:  and  removing  the  cause  of  toxic  ppi- 

de  science  of  Correct  ^ting  SUS?  uS^^^Tn't’ 

Fromthatdaytothisbehasdevoted  North  ^ide,Pitubargh,Pa.  poisons  accumulate.  He  has  proved 
his  life  to  corrective  and  curative  just  as  some  combinations  of 

feeding,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  haa  simplified  both  the  ciSnixtry  ordinary  food  produce  slow  consum- 

have  bordered  on  the  miraculous.  ^f^^tSfea'ches^^Tte*  poisons  that  wreck  the  system. 

Without  special  foods,  drugs  or  to  unite  tiiese  two  branches  of  Other  combinations  of  food  taken  in 
medicines  of  any  kind,  he  has  sue-  S^t*iild  "^ht  proportions  become  the 

cessfully  treated  over  23,000  people  Eugme  a.  Ayers,  Hamngton  greatest  tonics  for  health,  emciency 
for  almost  every  kind  of  non-organic  Almighty  tends  long  life  ever  discovered.  And 

ailment  known,  and  he  has  brought  oo  ihe  earth  at  different  a  wondertul  feature  of  his  method  is 

a  new  kind  of  health  and  vitality— a  mi^dTw^f^  “e  practicaUy  with 

new  type  of  personal  efficiency,  and  wToogt  tiM  have  been  taught,  the  very  first  meaL 

a  greater  capacity  for  pleasure  and  Br<ik.‘io  g^  t  .  wr  mi 

increased  longevity  to  thousands —  >»fi  w.  su.,  Salt  Lake  YoUT  FoOu  IS  TOUT  Fuel 

many  of  whom  came  to  him  as  a  •^fhiwread  of  you  for  years,  -  j 

last  resort.  l  recently  looked  over  r  ood  is  tbc  fuel  Of  the  human 

mi  A  c-  n  J  “o^rgloXfoT^umaX"!  system.  And  just  as  certain  fuels 

iVlOSt  sickness  Dausecl  congratulate  you  on  your  Uuest  Will  produce  definite  results  when 

bv  Wronv  Eating  m"!  consum^  in  a  furnace,  so  will  cer- 

oy  T¥  rong  E.aung  St.,  tain  foods  produce  the  desired  re- 

After  his  twenty  years  of  study  Coiumbos.  Ohio.  when  put  into  tiie  human 

and  practice,  Eugene  Christian  has  furnace.  Yet  not  one  person  in  a 

come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  reason  thousand  has  any  knowledge  of  food  as  fuel, 
most  people  are  below  par  physically  and  mentally  Some  of  the  combinations  we  eat  every  day  are 
most  of  the  time — the  reason  that  business  men  as  inefficient  and  dangerous  as  soggy  wood,  wet 
break  down  at  middle  age,  and  the  reason  that  the  leaves,  mud,  sawdust  and  a  little  co^  would  be  for 
average  life  of  man  is  only  39  years,  is  simply  be-  a  furnace.  No  wonder  man  is  only  50^  efficient — 
cause  we  don’t  know  how  to  properly  select  and  no  wonder  the  average  life  is  only  39  years — no 
combine  our  foods.  wonder  diseases  of  the  human  liver  and  kidneys 


learlnu  minda  to  rectify  the 
wrougs  thpt  have  been  taught, 
ana  reveal  the  truth  in  all  ita 
limplicity.”— Edward  Brook.  10 
No.  lOtfi  W.  Su.,  Salt  Lake 
CiWj  Utah. 

*  1  have  read  of  yon  for  years, 
and  1  have  recently  looked  over 
some  of  your  work.  You  are 
doing  much  for  humanity.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  latest 
contribution  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  man.”— Dr.  V.  M. 
George,  23bS  N.  High 
Cotumbus,  Ohio. 


combine  our  foods. 

Very  often  good  foods,  when  eaten  in  combina- 


wonder  diseases  of  the  human  liver  and  kidneys 
have  increased  103^  within  the  past  30  years. 

(CmA'kmm/mi  next  ^ofe) 
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(Contitnud from  pncuHne  fagt) 

Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating 

(24  Pocket-Size  Bookleta  in  Leatherette  Case) 

By  EUGENE  CHRISTIAN 
Send  No  Money — Only  $3  if  You  Keep  Them 

Christian’s  24-Lesson  Course  in  Scientific  Eating  It  is  the  almost  invariable  experience  with  those 
is  written  expressly  for  the  layman.  There  is  an  who  follow  the  simple  suggestions  and  menus  con- 
almost  entire  absence  of  technical  terms,  and  every  tained  in  Christian’s  Course  that  they  enjoy  a  new 
point  is  explained  so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  type  of  health — a  health  so  perfect  that  it  can  only 
possible  misunderstanding.  Reasons  are  given  for  be  described  as  a  sort  of  super-health  as  com 


every  recommendation,  and  every  statement  is 
based  not  upon  theory,  but  upon  actual  results 
secured  in  the  author’s  many  years  of  practice. 

But  the  course  doesn’t  merely  tell  you  why  you 


pared  to  what  most  of  us  call  health.  Christian's 
ideal  of  health  is  to  be  literally  champing  at  the 
bit  with  vital  physical  energy  and  mental  power — 
not  once  in  a  while — but  every  moment  of  the 


should  practice  Scientific  Eating  and  what  the  day  and  every  day  of  the  year  from  youth  to  de- 
results  will  be,  it  also  gives  actual  menus  for  ferred  old  age. 


breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as 
corrective,  covering  every  condition  of  health  and 
sickness  for  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old  age  and 
covering  all  occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  menus  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  its  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency  and 
restoring  health  not  merely  once  but  many  times — 
with  almost  invariable  success  be¬ 
fore  finding  a  place  in  the  Course, 
so  that  every  vestige  of  experiment 
has  been  removed. 

No  Special  F oods  Required 

In  no  case  are  patented  or  pro¬ 
prietary  foods  prescribed.  You  can 
get  all  of  the  foods  out  of  your  gar¬ 
den,  at  your  local  stores  or  in  any 
restaurant  It  is  not  necessary  to 
upset  your  table  to  follow  Christian’s 
suggestions — neither  is  it  necessary 
to  eat  things  you  don’t  enjoy  or  to 
which  you  are  not  accustomea.  Y ou 
will  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
methods  as  much  as  you  will  at  the 
results  which  come  after  the  very 
first  meal.  The  lessons  are  indexed 
and  you  can  turn  to  any  subject  and 
apply  the  suggestions  the  day  you 
get  the  course.  Each  lesson  is  in  a 
separate  bound  booklet  which  you 
can  slip  in  your  pocket,  and  the  24 
booklets  come  in  an  attractive 
leatherette  container  for  your  library 
or  for  permanent  preservation. 


Partial  Contents 


Three  zreat  laws  tliat  covem 
lUe. 

Wh.it  food  U  and  its  true  pur¬ 
pose. 

threstion,  assimilation,  and 
metabolism. 

Chemistryof  the  body  and  the 
chemistry  of  food. 

How  urroDZ  eatinz  causes 
disease. 

How  foods  establish  health 
by  removing  causes  of  disease. 

Scientific  eating  ezpiained, 
sample  menus. 

Harmonious  combinations  of 
food  tables. 

How  to  select,  combine  and 
proportion  your  food  according 
to  age,  sample  menus. 

Obesity,  cause  and  cure,  sam¬ 
ple  menus. 

Emiciation,  cause  and  cure, 
sample  menus. 

The  business  n»an— right  and 
wrong  ways  of  living,  sample 
menus. 

Superaddity,  fennentation, 
gastric  catarrh  and  intestinal 
gas  and  auto-intozication. 
Causes,  sample  menus. 

What  to  eat  and  omit  for  all 
stomach  and  intestinal  disorders. 

Intestinal  congestion  (consti¬ 
pation),  cause  and  cure,  aiinpie 
menus  for  the  four  seasons  of 
year. 

Appendicitis— cause  and  cure, 
sample  menus. 

Nervousness— cause  and  cure, 
sample  menus. 

Curative  menus ;  for  each  sea¬ 
son  of  year  for  manual  laborer 
and  sedentary  worker. 

Diagnosis  simplified  and  made 
practical. 


Well  or  Sick 
Young  or  Old 

Every  thinking  man  or  woman — 
young  or  old — well  or  sick — should 
Know  the  science  of  correct  eating. 

The  saying  that  most  people  dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gospel.  Yet  Christian  shows 
in  his  24  lessons  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  M  eat 
your  way  back  to  perfect  health  and  up  to  a  new  type 
of  physical  and  mental  power.  Most  people  who 
are  healthy  today  are  so  not  because  but  in  spite  of 
the  way  they  eat,  and  even  the  strongest  of  us  must 
some  day  pay  the  penalty  for  the  abuse  we  indict  un¬ 
consciously  on  our  digestive  organs,  simply  because 
we  don’t  know  how  to  select  and  combine  our  foods. 


Health  and  Success 

The  relationship  of  health  to  material  success  is 
so  close  that  the  result  of  Christian’s  teaching  is  a 
form  of  personal  efficiency  which  puts  his  pupils 
head  and  shoulders  above  their  less  fortunate 
brothers.  Every  one  knows  that  the  best  ideas,  plans 
and  methods  are  worked  out  when 
you  are  brim  full  of  vitality — when 
you  feel  full  of  “  ginger.”  The  better 
you  feel — the  better  work  you  can 
do.  The  Christian  Course  has  almost 
times  without  number  been  the 
means  of  bringing  great  material 
prosperity  to  its  students  by  endow¬ 
ing  them  with  health  so  perfect  that 
work  seems  like  play. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

The  price  of  the  Christian  Course  of 
24  lessons — containing  rules,  methods 
and  actual  menus  which 
are  literally  priceless — is 
only$3.(X).  We  will  gladly 
send  you  the  course  with¬ 
out  deposit  for  five  days’ 
free  inspection.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  a 
letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  mailed  you 
atonceallchargesprepaid. 

Then  if  you  decide  to  keep 
thecourse,youcan  send  the 
money.  It  not,  you  can 
mail  the  books  back  to  us; 
no  obligation  will  have 
been  incurred.  Ifthemore 
than  300  pages  contained 
in  Chrikian's  Course  yield 
but  one  single  suggestion 
that  will  bring  you  greater 
health,  you  will  get  many  times  ^ 
the  cost  of  the  Course  back  in 


personal  benefit — ^\’et  hun- 
dreds  write  us  that  they  find  vital  help 
on  every  page.  Tear  out  and  mail 
the  coujxjn  now,  before  you 
forget,  as  this  announcement 

may  not  appear  here  again,  coum  ta  scicnti&c  Eat- 

*  ^  Insf.**  1  will  either  remail  it 

CORRECTIVE  EATING^  within  5  day*  or  tend  you  $3.00. 
A 


SOCIETY,  Inc. 


Kll 


Name . 
Addresa.... 


Gty. 
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How  Sanatogen  Relieves  Poor  Digestion 
and  Nerve  Strain 


Digestion  and  the  nervous 
system  are  interdependent. 
For  while  the  products  of 
digestion  nourish  the  nerve  cells, 
the  nerves  in  turn  control  digestion. 

Thus  if  aught  wrongly  affects  either — the 
nerves  or  the  digestive  organs — the  other 
also  must  suffer. 

When,  for  instance,  worry,  overwork  or 
shock  interferes  with  digestion,  the  result¬ 
ant  lack  of  nourishment  weakens  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  causing  nerve-strain.  This 
nerve-weakness  then  reacts  and  still  further 
disturbs  the  faulty  digestion. 

At  such  times  Sanatogen  is  specifically 
helpful — first,  because  it  is  so  easily  assimi¬ 
lated  by  even  an  enfeebled  digestion,  and, 
second,  because  Sanatogen’scbemical  union 
of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus 
furnishes  precisely  the  two  elements  most 
needed  to  restore  not  only  the  weakened 


dilution  but  the  impoverished  nerve  cells 
as  welU 

This  explains  why  Colonel  Watterson, 
the  famous  American  editor,  was  able  to 
write: 

**  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  recovered 
mv  vitality,  at  I  have  done,  without 
thia  Sanatosen  operatins  equally  upon 
the  digeetive  organa  and  nerve  centera.” 

And  why  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote: 

“Sanatogen  la  a  pleaaant  nutriment  for 
caaea  of  impaired  digeation.  It  atrength- 
ena  without  irritating  and  promotea 
vitality  in  feeble  folka.” 

It  also  explains  the  striking  endorsement 
of  the  medical  profession  as  expressed  in 
signed  letters  from  over  21,000  physicians 
who  have  watched  the  work  of  Sanatogen 
in  countless  cases. 

And  it  gives  you  the  reason  why  we  are 
so  confident  that  Sanatogen  can  help  you 
— when  you  give  it  an  opportunity. 


Sanatogen  is  told  by  good  druggist  t  evorywhtro  In  throo  sixes,  from  $1.00  up 
Grand  Priaa,  Intamational  Congntt  of  Madicine,  London,  1913 

SANATO  GEN 

ENDORSED  BY  OVER  ^l.OOO  PHYSICIANS 

Sand  for  Elbart  Habbard’i  new  fcooA— ‘‘Health  in  the  Making.”  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled 
with  his  shrewd  philosophy,  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen.  health  and  contentment.  It  is  FREE. 
Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  ‘THE  B.\UER  CHEMICAL  COMP.ANV.  30-V  Irving  Place.  New  York. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body‘s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  6. 
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PRCS.  WHBRK*T0-OO.  S  BKACON  BT.  B08T0 


ATLANTIC  aTTN.J. 


THt  SPIRIT  Of  AMERICA 

- AT-  PLAY - 

MACMTUDE  AMO  CHEERfUlHCSS 

D.S.W1HTt.Pr*stJ.W.IKJn.Mqr. 


UNIQUE  FEATURES: 
The  vast  Marble  Exdianqe- 
flanked  with  Flowers  end 
Sheltered  A>qles.tlic  FoTecourt, 
Fountain  of  Fate,CloisterGarden, 
Restaurant.  Submarine  Grill 
Rose  Hall.UbrarYTower, 
Belvedere  and  Three 
Decks  lookinq  on  the 
Boardwalk  and 
the  Ocean. 


mssm 


BATTLE  CREEK 


Atlantic  City. 

AbOTe  Illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 


;  bouse— tbe  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
SolariomsoTerlook  the  Board-walk  and  the  ! 
I  Ocean.  TheenTlronment^conTenienceand  > 
comfortsof  tbeMarU>orouffh-Blenhelmancl  I 
!  the  InTlTOrmtlnx  climate  at  Atlantic  City  i 
>  make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  a  Winter  so-  I 
,  loum.  Alwaysonen.  Write  for  handsoinelv 
;  lUnstrated  booklet.  Joslah  White  a  Sons  1 
I  Company.  Proprietors  and  Directors.  I 


A  Maoca  for  haslth  saekera.  Over  1,000 
different  curative  baths  and  treatments,  re¬ 
nowned  dwt  system ;  reductnf  and  fistten- 
kic  drts  scicntifkally  reculated.  thirty- 
three  spectalutnc  physiaans;  300  train^ 
nurses;  restful  tropical  garden,  ooloesal 
recreation  (ymnasium,  swtmminc  pools. 
beautiAil  natural  surroundinfs,  mvisorat- 
ii^  cUmate.  just  the  place  for  rest  and 

health  buildinc.  _ 

Smd  fcr  free  bookkrt  *7V  Slm^  Life  A  e 
iVifhAe//’*and  illustrated  prospectus. 
^  THE  sanitarium. 

■ox  ISS.  BATTU  CSEEK, 


The  ST.  ANTHONY  Hotel  and  Sanatorlnm. 


The  luzorioue  hotel 
Id  the  winter  city  of 
the  Oirntinent.  Golf 
and  other  outdoor 
■ports  every  day  in 
the  year.  Literature 
on  request  T.  B 
Baker.  Pre*  SUM 


\JAKU  nau.  Hotel  and  Sanatorlnm. 
New  itone,  brick  A  ateel  building.  Alwavg 
open,  always  readjr,  always  bnay.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 

HOT  spiniige  AWK7EweA8~ 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

Greatest  healt!)  and  pleasure  resort  In  the 
world.  Owned  and  controlled  by  tkc 
Vnitcd  Htntc.  Oovcrnnicat.  Perfect 
18-hole  Gulf  Coarse.  Write  for  particulars. 

_ ARLINGTON  A  EASTMAN  HOTELS. 

FLORIDA 


MOUNT  CLEMENS  MICH 


for  a  cbamiinw  winter  oatbiK.  Pine  fnr- 
ntsbed  cottage  for  rent,  $40  per  month. 
Address  E.  .S.  Tllllnithast,  lliblilnit,  Minn. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


—  —  tike,  eomfortable  hotel:  beautiful  inland  city.  hoBie 

HOTEL  DBISCOLL  cMf  rnirersitvof  porlda.  riuitratad  booklet  free. 
Faces  U.  S.CxpitOl.  Near  S.  OCbKN  CHtPWini.  WenerFr _ 

shorp1lJ*^“-Kunnmg  “PALM  BEACH  By-the-Sua.’  Fla. 
Water,  Electric  Fans  In  HiuIh  Da.nli  U.lar'  Throfi|htr>iD.tshr,. 
Kooms.  Rath  Gratis,  I  rllR  DNCR  nOnl  Wvm  ocwn  InUuns . 


Warm  ocean  baUunf . 


UantM.  Music.  Eur.fl.  CbpacHySM.  Tennis.  Oolf.  Outdoor  dances,  oon- 
Am.  >2.50  Up.  Booklet  D.  ’  certs  HomeHkeSA  WtoSA  Utww’kly  Booklet 


WeyMoath  HelgliU  HIGHLAND  PINES  INN  Bowtherw  Plwca, M. C. 

Borne  of  winter  fulf.  Tennis.  Turkey  and  ifmtt  sbootinf.  700  ft.  sleeation.  Just  rifbt  climate. 
No  snow.  Fore  eprlnf  water.  Best  ererythiof.  Cottafes.  Bunzalows.  Orchestra.  B-x>klei. 


HOTEL  BUTLER 

I  Cafe  without  pesr.  Center  of  thinp.  Taxi  fare  95e. 

I  Roomsll  OOup;  withbathS2  coup.  Roriccomforts 
I  to  the  traveler.  A.  iHISHIRE  MITCHIXL.  Mgr. 

FLORIDA — GEORGIA 
CUBA — ^THE  GAROLINAS 

Send  for  ETmrsionRates,lIlastTated  book¬ 
let  rontaininit  hotel  directory,  map  A  kcu- 
eral  Information  re;nmlin^  qi'lfiKrf  trc'n 
service  A  shortest  routes.  Omces:  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Phila.,  Baltimore,  Was?>in^on  or 
W.  E.  rONKETX,  e.  E.  P.  A. 
IIBA  Brondwny,  Mew  Ynrk 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 
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WAGNER 
Starterless  Type 
Pol3rphase  Motors 

The  Starterless  type  of  Poly¬ 
phase  Motor  was  originat¬ 
ed  and  is  exclusively  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Wagner 
Company.  It  is  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  art  of  poly¬ 
phase  motor  building.  An 
ordinary  line  switch  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  start  it.  In  case 
of  line  failures,  this  motor 
will  resume  operation  when 
current  is  restored,  without 
attention  or  excessive  current 
demand.  Wagner  polyphase 
motors  have  high  starting 
torque,  high  efficiency  and 
are  conservatively  rated. 

Like  all  Wagner  motors, 
they  develop  considerably 
more  horsepower  than  the 
rating  indicates.  This  is  due 
to  the  liberal  use  of  the  best 
materials.  They  are  rugged 
and  reliable.  Made  in  all  sizes, 
from  3  H.  P.  up  to  50  H.  P. 


Wherever  electrical  reputations  are 
known,  the  Wagner  Company  is 
recognized  as  builders  of  the  highest 
type  of  electrical  apparatus. 

The  Wagner  ambition  has  been  Quality  rather  than 
volume,  but  on  the  foundation  of  Quality,  the  Wagner 
business  has  grown  until  it  now  ranks  with  the  great 
manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  in  America. 

Specialists  always,  the  Wagner  Company  has  confined 
itself  to  the  manufacture  of  motors,  both  single  phase  and 
polyphase,  transformers,  converters,  generators,  rectifiers 
and  electrical  instruments  of  precision.  Not  only  in 
manufacturing,  but  also  in  the  pioneer  work  of  development, 
the  Wagner  Company  has  brought  these  things  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  attained  by  no  others. 

Wherever  you  find  Wagner,  Quality  apparatus,  you 
find  a  satisfied  owner,  whose  satisfaction  comes  not  from 
any  small  saving  in  the  purchase  price,  but  from  the 
substantial  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  tlie  service 
you  will  fret  out  of  electrical  apparatus, 
investigate  Wagner,  Quality. 

Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Branches  and  Serrice  Stations  : 

Hostrm  Spriniffield,  Mass.  New  York  Montreal  Philadelphia  J>yracuse 
HtifFalo  Toronto  Pittsbnrifh  Cleveland  Toledo  Cincinnati 

Detroit  (’hicafpo  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  St.  Paul  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City  Denver  Los  Angeles  Seattle  San  Francisco 

Selling  Agencies: 

Memphis  New  Orleans  Sum*  City  Dallas  Salt  I^ke  City  London,  Eng. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  6. 
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When  a  cut,  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  cooies,  think 
first  of  Dioxogen.  the  pure  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  that  needs  no  questionable  acetanilid  to 
preserve  it.  Dioxogen  prevents  infection.  Its 
use  is  the  best  health  insurance.  Don’t  take 
chances  with  cheap  bkaching  peroxides.  To 
enable  you  to  judge,  we  will  gladly  send  you  a 
trial  bottle,  this  size,  on  request.  Write  today. 

4 si  ft  DIOXOCES  ty  usm»  mt  amy  drug  iters 
Tk  Oefclesd  Ck«ril  Csw  M  Kdtmt  Place,  New  Talk 


.p<»ee  «*4.«.  4e«»  o  I  I 


Crippled 

Children 

SiX'yeaT'oM  Marlen  Ohman.  Deming, 
New  Mexico*  came  to  the  McLain 
Sanitarium  Nov.  23,  19)3,  with  a  de> 
formed  foot  and  limb  as  a  result  of 
Infantile  Paralysis.  Deformities  of  the 
limbs,  spine  and  body  frequently  occur 
from  the  same  cause.  What  may  be 
accomplished  in  such  cases  at  this 
Institution  is  shown  in  the  pictures  and 


All  our  friends  think  it  simply  won- 
derful  that  Marlen’s  foot  an<f  leg  are  perfectly  straight,  and  that 
he  has  such  goo^  use  of  it.  How  thankful  1  am  that  I  learned 
of  your  Sanitarium  and  its  wonderful  results  before  it  was  too 
late.  I  wish  every  mother  who  has  a  crippled  child  could  know 
of  your  Sanitarium  and  its  great  work-  and  be  persuaded  to 
_-v  take  her  child  there.** 

r  - - ^  MRS.  CHARLES  OHM  AN, 

1  I  Box  216,  Deming,  New  Mexico 

(  The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  thorough- 
y  )y  equipped  private  Institution  devoted 

^  j  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  Qub 

Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis,  ^inal  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Deformities.  Hip  Disease. 
Diseases  of  the  joints.  Bow  Legs. 
Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck,  especwly 
as  found  in  children  and  young  adults. 
Our  book.  **  Deformities  and  Paral¬ 
ysis** —  also  **Book  of  References*’ 
containing  testimonials,  sent  free. 

TW«  McLaia  Ortkapcdic  Saaitariui 

\  866  Aubert  Ava.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Edison  is  Right! ! ! 

Y ou  admit  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  are  a  good  thing.  You’d 
take  a  course  right  now  “if” — “except” — 

“If”  what  ?  If  you  weren’t  so  “overworked,”  with 
such  “long  hours,'  ’  or  had  more  strength  and  energy  ? 

Wasn’t  it  Edison  who  stayed  up  half  the  night 
educating  himself  in  spite  of  every  handicap  you 
could  ever  have  ? 

All  big  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world 
had  the  ambition — the  determination — to  improve  their 
spare  time,  to  train  themselves  for  big  work.  You,  too, 
can  (xjssess  power,  money  and  happiness  if  you'll  only 
make  the  effort.  The  reward  is  great— it’s  worth  it. 

Here’s  all  we  ask  :  Merely  mail  this  coupon.  Put 
it  up  to  us  without  paying  or  promising.  Let  us  send 
you  the  details  of  others'  success  through  the  I.  C.  S., 
and  then  decide.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 

ITnTERNATIONAL  CoiEmETcrs^olLrj 

Box  £-1269  SCRANTON.  PA.  | 

I  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  ray  part,  how  | 

II  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X  j 
□electrical  R5i61KEeBlMQ  nADVERTISING  I 


'  Electric  Lighting  1 

'  EInctric  RaUwayt  I 

'  Einctric  Wiring 
‘  Telephone  Expert 
'  RBCRANICALE^UlSEEmniG 
"  Mechenlcel  Drafting 
~  Shop  Practice 
~  Gee  Englnee 
I  CITIL  ElliGIIlEBRIXG 
Serreyteg  end  Mepplee 
I  aigB  PORERAN  AJID  iCPT. 
Meral  Mining 

I  STATIORART  BXGIlfEERING 
Merine  Engineering 
.  ARCHITECTURE 
_  Building  Contractor 
_  Architectural  Drafting 
_  Concrete  Engineering 
_  Strnctural  Engineering 
.  PLOBIIIG  AMR  REATlMa 
-  Sheet  Metel  Worker 

□salesmanship 


PreaentOccupation. 
Street  and  No. _ 


IWlndow  Trimming 
'  Show  Card  Writing 
'  Letterine  end  Mge  Painting 
'  ILLUSTRATING 
~  DESIGNING 
~  BOOKKEEPING 
~  Stenegraphy  end  TypenrtiMg 
"  HMer  Acconnting 
~  Rtllway  Accounting 
Commerdel  Lew 
~  GOOD  EX6LI8R  rORBT*TOMB 
'  Teechera  Couree 
~  Englieh  Brenchee 
I  erviL  SERVICE 
ReUwey  Mell  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
.  POULTRY 
_  Textile  Menutecturing 

_  Mevlgetiee  iJBeeeiih 

_  Chemtetry  □flirnte 

_  ACTO  RnfMIlia  Ijprraeh 
jReter  Beet  (~ltallen 


tate _ _  J 
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You’ll  get  as  much  3-in-One  as  if  you  bought  8  of  the  10c  bottles.  And  3-in-One  never 
loses  its  quality — never  thickens,  gums  or  turns  rancid.  Always  sweet,  fresh  and  good 
3-in-One  has  for  16  years  been  the  leading  Household  OU— Lubricating,  Cleaning 
and  Polishing,  and  Preventing  Rust. 

Use  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  talking  machines,  guns,  reels,  locks,  clocks,  etc.  Use  for  clean* 
ing  and  polishing  fine  pianos,  tables,  chairs,  any  fiuniture.  Use  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 

FREF  ^  receipt  of  roar  3-iii.One  is  Sold  at  all  Good  Hardware,  Drug,  Croceir  and  General  Store* 

■  dealer’s  name  we 

generous  sample  bottle  and  3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

the  valuable  3.in4>ne  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Try  this  good  oU  at  42  CYW.  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

our  expense. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  6. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 


Protect  tkem  with  a^^Ounri" 

Y^OU  can  start  with  one  book  si^rtion  with  top  and  basi*.  at  small 
^  cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  act  more  books.  Doors  are  removable 
and  non  bindimr:  no  ukIv  iron  bands;  easy  to  Si*t  up  and  take 
apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gau  Sectwaal  Boekeatet  were  awarded  tW  Gald  Medal 
(kifbest  award)  at  tbe  PaaaMa-Paedk  ladwtrial  Eipaeitiea 

See  the  famous  *Ttunn”  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer’^  or  write  us 
for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  Colonial.  Mission. 
Sanitary,  Clawf<M>t  and  Standard  designs  in  mahogany  and  iuk  to 
harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  Prices  lower  tlian  others. 

Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL  CANDY 

COUGH 


‘GIVE 

QUICK 

RELIEF” 


BE  QILWISE-GET  50a  SIZE 
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What’s  Coming? 

Babson’s  investment  bulletin, 
which  will  be  off  the  press  about 
January  1,  will  carefully  analyze 

**The  Outlook  for  1916** 

It  will  discuss  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  stock  and  bond  market 
here  and  abroad. 

This  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest  to 
investors  and  bankers,  to  whom  it  will 
be  sent  free. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 
Address  Dept.  E*ll  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Eneineerina  Block.  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
l«r(wt  StsUstlesl  Orssnlsstloa  of  its  Oksrsater  la  U.  B. 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 
Visible  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

•  Nothing  I>own  — Free  Trial,  t-eas  than 
Agents*  Prices.  Shipped  on  approval.  If 
ji.^  you  want  to  keep  it.  tend  us  $4  a  month. 
Our  tiooklet  is  wi'rth  sending  for,  because 
it  tells  you  how  to  save  $48.00.  It’s  FREE. 

V  Typewriters  Dist.  Syndicate 
-  *  1510-78  K  Wabash  Ara..  Chicago 


Vloying  Pictures  Taken 

Parades,  Football  and  Baseball  Games,  Weddings 
or  anything  of  local  interest — by  our  staff  of  Expc't 
Mooing  Picture  Pholographers—any  place  in  the  U.  S. 
rOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

TUNISON  MOVING  PICTURE  CO. 

No.  2*7  Market  Street.  NEW  ARK,  N.  J. 


The  d.iy  of  imperfect  hearing  is  pastT*'**^ 
>ricnce  rivals  naturi'  in  the  marvelous  new  I'llh  Mears  Far 
Phone,  thin  receiver  model -the  world’s  greatest  hearing  device. 
It  transmits  sound  without  blur.  Write  today  for  our  15  days'  free  trial  offer. 

Perfect  Aid  to  Hearing 

The  Mrars  is  the  only  scientific  instrument  for  the  deal. 
It  marvelously  covers  96  degrees  of  sound,  every  range  of  tone 
of  the  human  ear. 

Write  for  Frag  Book  Our  free  book  is  a  highly  valtable 

treatise  on  deafness.  Write  lor  it  to- 
day—leam  all  about  our  IS  days'  free  trial  offer  and  low 
/  direct  laboratory  price.  If  convenient  to  New  York,  call 

V  gjpOFK  /  lor  demonstration. 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 
\gaOOKl  Dealc  lOSl  48  W.  S4tli  St..N.  Y. 


AFTER  A 

Hard  Day’s  Work 

rub  the  tired  muscles  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  soothing,  refreshing,  antiseptic  liniment, 
Absorbine,  Jr.  You  will  find  it  pleasant  and 
convenient  to  use  and  remarkably  efficacious. 
This  liniment  invigorates  jaded  muscles,  lim¬ 
bers  the  joints,  and  prevents  second-day 
soreness  and  lameness  after  a  strenuous, 
tiresome  day  of  sport  or  work. 

America’s  best  athletes  and  trainers  use 
Absorbine,  J r.,  to  relieve  strains  and  wrenches, 
and  also  as  a  rub-down  before  vigorous  ex¬ 
ercise  to  prevent  such  conditions. 


Absorb!  neJ^ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Combines  efficiency  with  safety.  It  is  made 
of  pure  herbs,  many  of  which  are  grown  on  my 
own  farms,  and  is  positively  non-poisonous. 
Then,  too,  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  germicide — 
a  safe,  powerful  germicide  which  makes  it 
especially  valuable  as  an  application  for  cuts, 
bruises  and  sores.  No  danger  of  infection  if 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  applied  promptly.  A  bottle 
of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  kept  handy  for  emergencies 
is  excellent  health  and  accident  insurance. 

Use  Absorbine,  Jr. 

To  reduce  sprains,  swellings, 
inflamed  conditions. enlarged 
veins  or  glands. 

To  relieve  aches  and  pains, 
and  stop  lameness 

T o  reduce  soft  bunches,  such 
as  wens  and  weeping  sinews. 
Absorbine,  Jr  ,  penetrates 
quickly  and  assists  nature  in 
bringing  about  a  resolution 
and  dissolution  of  the  depos- 


To  clernse  and  herl  cuts, 
lacerations  and  wounds. 

Whenever  a  high-grade  lini¬ 
ment  or  a  positive  germicide 
is  indicated. 

Absorbine.  Jr ,  more  than 
satisfies  others  and  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  $1  00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  postpaid.  ^ 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 'P 

will  be  sent  to  your  address  || 
on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps  = 

Send  for  trial  bottle  or  pro-  p 
cure  regular  size  from  your 
druggist  today.  y 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.  | 

121  Temple  St.  Springfield.  Mass.  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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FAIRY  SOAP 

Pure  —  White 
—  Floating 


is  a  real  pleasure  for  toilet  and 
bath.  Its  whiteness  —  its  rich, 
free  lather — its  refreshing,  cleans¬ 
ing  qualities  —  are  evidence  of 
the  choice  materials  used  and 
expert  skill  and  care  in  making. 

Fairy  Soap  floats.  The'oval  cake 
fits  the  hand;  it  wears  down  to 
the  thinnest  wafer  without 
losing  its  fine  quality. 

The  price  is  but  five  cents. 


/A 


The  advertisements  in  Everj’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  6. 
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Siillwell(3liforn»||omcS 

— conbinF  all  the  advanUKCS  of  the  true  bunniow  with 
many  apccial  features  that  Ktve  pleasing  individuality  and 
charm.  Adaptable  to  any  climate.  No  waste  spaces.  Built-in 
conveniences  and  rooms  easy  of  access  make  housekeeping 
a  delight. 

3  Pi/AN  Booi^  -forSl 

••*apTss«UtlT«  Osllfsrais  Bomm"  „  .  , 

JO  splendid  plans  of  homes  costing  $1600  to  |6fi00—  Price  50c 
‘ITMt  Coast  Bongatows”  |  i 

Sl-$6<<i  to  $2UU0- Price  50c  A 

"Little  Bangalows" 

31— $3U)  to  $1700— Price  2Sc  - 

E.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co.  W 

Arcbltoets  WM^Lk  w  I  ~  ~  T--  5 

MS  Beane  Bldg.,  Los  Angelas 

n't  itll  tceki  and  hltu  prints  on  a  numry-iack  gtuirantti 


10  Days  FreeTrial 

fhf  «•  IteTWif  of  y«w  eMeo^oad  toot  H  fer  10  do?*  boforo  yo« 
mn*f  to^y.  ^rad  K  bMk  ot  ow  OTp>iw  «  pv  (or  It  ot  tbo  nto 

M  mmi9  •  (ow  eoato  odoj* 

WuRuIzER 

nitr  Frtm  17.  S.  CeeC. 

WriteToday 

TW  pwdoMi  WoHHror  Co—«1>.  ftoot  1031 

S.  Wob^  Ayonoo.  Chiron  E.  4th  Stroot.  Cin«lciBiuti.  OMo 


A' 

IROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


The  Beet  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA,  PHILIP¬ 
PINES.  JAPAN.  AUSTRALIA.  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Tripe 
a»l  Wialar  Toure  in  INDIA.  PEN¬ 
INSULAR  A  ORIENTAL  3.  H  CO. 


CUNARD  LINE.24StateSt..N.Y. 


IN<^E  Ro5eC 

i  6turdy  as  Oaks,  founded  1850  ^ 


Dingre  rotes  sre  always  frown  on  their  own  roots— 'amt  are 
absolutely  tktbtU  for  the  anuteur  pi. inter.  Send  today  for  our 

**Ncw  Guide  to  Kooe  Culture**  lor  1916 

— *H’s  free.  It  isn’:  a  catalof — it’s  a  practical  work  on  rose 
frowinf.  Profusely  illustrated.  Oescribes  orer  1000  varieties 
of  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Safe 
tielivery  fuarinteed.  EstaNished  It^.  70  freenhouses. 

THE  PniCHl  A  OOWAED  00..  Box  134.  Wost  Orews.  Pa. 


_ • _ ^  Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  PresafS. 

MT  1  mM  If  tehreer  $18.  Rotary  $M.  Save  money. 

^  Print  for  others,  bl*  profit.  All  easy. 
V#  rules  sent.  Write  factory  today  for 
^  ratalofue  of  prewtea.  TYPF..  carda. 

Pbper.  aamplea.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
TW  mA  the  press  CO.  MoHSMeComtoctlcwt 


1916  Nuraory  Catalot — Am«rica*a  Aatbority 
SEND  TODAY!  PLANT  EARLY! 

Seeds,  Roses,  Plants 

Slurbs,  Trsos,  etc.,  fully  described,  beautifullv 
illustrated.  No  agents,  ^ve  moaev — buv  direct 
from  America’s  leading  aunerymen.  Hardy, 
leake  Erie  grown  stock.  7  kinds  ol  soil,  over 
1200  acres.  48  greenhouses.  Experts  lor  62  years. 
25  Iwrgain  collectioas  of  choice  Roses.  Begonias. 
Cannas.  Bedding  Plants.  Shrubs.  Vines,  etc. 
Hardy  Perennials.  Fruit  Trees.  OmamentRls. 
Hedge,  etc.  Safe  arrleal  aa4  aatlafaotlon 
fmarantood.  I.ow  prices,  howaad  when  to  plant. 
Rc..  all  told  In  free  catalog  No.  2.  Writ#  tadayl 

THE  STORRS  4  HARRISON  CO. 

Drpt.  Its.  Palneuirllle-,  Ohio 


The  New  3A 

KODAK 


Anastigmatk. — A  lens  that  has  a 
trifle  more  speed  than  the  very  best 
of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses  and 
that  in  quality  (depth,  sharpness  and 
flatness  of  field)  is  the  eq^ual  of  the 
very  best  anastigmats.  It  is  made 
solely  for,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
adapted  to,  Kodak  work. 

Autographic. — You  can  make  sure, 
can  write  the  date  and  title  on  the 
film,  permanently,  at  the  time  you 
make  the  exposure.  After  the  last 
exposure  you  can  similarly  write 
your  name  on  the  film — an  identify¬ 
ing  mark  that  is  valuable  when  you 
send  your  work  to  the  finisher. 
And  this  “Autographing”  the  film 
is  a  matter  of  seconds  only. 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  (3K  xiH), 
with  Kodak  Anattigmat  lena/7.7,  .  $37.50 

AU  Dialtri'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  TktKtdkkCity. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'a  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaeia  or  visiting  your  dealar. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


AGENTS — Steady  income  tor  two  boun'  work  a  day.  Brand 
new  Hoatery  propomtlon  tnat  beats  them  all.  Write  tor  terms  and 
tree  sample  11  you  mean  buslneai.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co..  223 
Kortb  8t.,  Dayton.  Oblo. _ _ 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY — Start  as  our  agent,  become 
manulacturer.  Every.day  neceaalllee.  Fastest  repeat  sellers. 
Marvelous  proflts.  Propoeitlon  worth  at  least  $40  weekly.  Sam¬ 
ples  tree.  Frederick  Lobl  Company,  536  Warren  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


,  _ :ht.  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

AGENTS — Kleanol  Sanlian'  Brushes  pay  you  big  proOts:  tart 
sellers:  big  line.  Get  Intonnatlon  trom  largest  wire  twisted  brush 
maken.  Kleanol  Brush  Co.,  Inc..  Dept.  23,  Springfield,  Maas. 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  MANTED:  big  commlaBioos  being 
earned,  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott.  Greenbeld.  Ohio. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  SELL  SHINON  Products  to  retaUera 
A  jobbers.  AU  trades  handle.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices  A 
attractive  deals.  IS-year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissiona  net 
handsome  Income.  AU  or  part  time.  Shlnon  Co..  Rochester,  X.  Y'. 

AGENTS — Make  big  money  weekly  selling  our  300  candle-power 
gasoline  table  and  hanging  lamp  for  homes,  stores,  halls,  churches. 
No  wick,  no  chimney,  no  mantle  trouble:  costa  Ic  per  night :  exclusive 
territory:  we  loan  you  sample.  .Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Company, 
021  Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  Oty.  Mo. 

AGENTS — STEADY  INCOME.  Large  manufacturer  of  Uand- 
kerchleli  and  Dress  Goods,  etc.,  wishes  representative  in  each 
I'lcaUty.  Factory  to  consumer.  Big  proflta.  honest  goods.  Whole  or 
spare  time.  Credit  given.  .Send  lor  particulars.  FTeeport  Mfg. 
Co..  31  Main  St..  Brookl)-n.  N.  Y'. 


WANTED.  SALESMEN  to  sell  our  line  of  animal  oils  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  as  a  side  line.  Pocket  immples.  Anglo-.AmeTican  Pork 
Products  Co..  Wade  Bldg..  Cleveland.  O. 


HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  Write  tor  samples  ot  mv  _ 

I  American  Photography  and  Popular  Photography,  wblrhwtn^ 
you  bow  to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money.  F.  R.  Fm^ 
781  Pope  Bldg..  Boston.  '"MM, 


SEND  US  SIX  of  your  favorite  negatives,  any  stse,  and  im 
(stamps)  for  6  prlnta  Or  send  any  stse  roll  ot  Him  lor  develoBmM 
and  6  prlnu  for  lOr.  lOSnch  mounted  enlargements  25e.  MmiZ 
this  ad.  Roanoke  Ocle  Company,  Roanoke.  Va. 


A  SAMPLE  PRINT  FREE  OF  OUR  WORK  FROM  Vor* 
negative.  Films  developed.  10c  a  roU,  Velox  prints.  2  1-1x3  l-s  iT 
Photo  enlarging  a  speetalD'.  8  x  10‘s.  20r.  unmounted  from  aetauva 
Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co..  Dept.  A..  M’ashlngtoo.  U.  C. 


FREE!  50  different  stamps,  or  a  grand  set  of  10  King  Geum 
Indian.  Send  4c  postage,  and  mention  gift  F218.  Bright  a  sf 
164,  Strand.  London.  FIngland. 


WILL  PAY  tS.se  to  IM.se  for  large  cent  dated  I7W.  M'e  par 
cash  premiums  on  all  large  cents,  eagle  cents,  etc.,  and  all  rare  tSm 
to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and  bills  wanted.  Send  4C  fur  our  Lsrm 
Illustrated  .Coin  Circular.  May  mean  large  proOts  to  you.  N’uaK 
matic  Bank.  Dept.  B.  FT.  Worth.  Tex. 

POULTRY  BOOK  FREE— Conlalns  condensed  etperleim'ai 
twenty-Ove  years  with  poultry.  Houses.  Yards,  Incubator  Opera¬ 
tion,  Carr  of  Chirks  and  F'owls,  Dlagnoeis  and  Treatinenl  of  DM- 
ease.  Poultry  .‘lerreu.  Pointers  for  the  Amateur.  Mandy's  Poultry 
Bebool,  the  $1,000  Fjtg,  Hatch  Record.  Egg  Record,  etc.  All  fret. 
Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  4U4  Lee  Bldg..  Omaha.  Nebr..  Mfrs.  Lee's  Lies 
IClIler,  Germoaone.  Lee's  Egg  .Maker,  etc. 

1  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  for  our  New  1916  Ip. 

cubaior  Book.  Tells  why  Prairie  State  Incubators  “Hatch  Moat 
i  Chirks  that  Live."  Conlalns  chapter  on  hatching,  rrart^  tag 
Poultry  Diseases.  Describes  famous  Praliie  Btate  Hstchlag  tag 
Rearing  Equipment.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co..  305  Mala  8u, 
Homer  City,  Pa. 

OET  MORE  EOOS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mana'i  Boas 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  324.  Milford.  Maas. 

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  page  pertodlcaL  up  to  date.  tMK  hi 
you  want  to  know  about  rare  and  management  of  poultry,  for  pkss- 
ure  or  profit:  tour  months  tor  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate,  D^ 
152.  S)Tacuse.  N.  Y.  _ 


RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  POSTAL  CLERKS:  ExamlnatkMM 
Soon:  over  2.000  appointments  yearly:  prepare  at  home.  Write  tor 
our  plan  No.  306.  of  payment  after  appointment.  Phlladelplila 
Bustness  College.  Civil  Service  D^.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


W  E  ARE  THE  LARGEST  M  ANL  FACTL  RERS  OF  TWISTED 
Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  largest 
proOu.  Our  new  Auto  Speelals  are  winners,  .-lend  for  rats^. 
FYiller  Brush  Company.  Hartford.  Conn.:  Rock  IMand.  III. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  are  low  In  price  hot  high  In  prodaettre 
value,  make  two  to  tour  crops  a  year  and  0ve  largest  proSu  In  grits, 
vegetables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying.  Unsurpassed  cUissie, 

Kid  markeu.  Southern  Progress  Is  on  the  Southern  Railway. 

bUcations  on  request.  M.  V.  Richards.  CommisMoner.  Room  H 
Boutbem  Railway.  Waablngton.  D.  C. 
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Holder  Top 


Gentlemen — The  Big  Stick 


Here  U  the  mightiest  and 
yet  the  gentlest  weapon  that 
ever  beat  a  stubborn  beard 
into  submission  and  left  a  smile  of 
contentment  in  its  wake. 

It  is  built  for  men  of  action — ready  to 
the  hand,  gentle  to  the  skin  and  a  steam 
roller  to  beard  resistance. 

A  pull — and  the  top  becomes  a  holder 
for  the  fingers.  Dropping  it  back  in  the 
box  after  use  is  as  natural  as  dropping 
it  anywhere,  and  there  it  stays  till  to¬ 
morrow,  protected  from  dust  and  germs. 

Such,  fellow  shavers,  is  the  Williams’ 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick— a  soap  that 
comes  down  to  you  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  without  an  impure 


strain;  a  lather  that  feels  like  cream 
and  carries  moisture  like  a  sponge,  and 
a  box  that’s  as  handy  as  a  valet. 

Try  this  super-soap  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  no  farther  away  than  the 
nearest  dealer. 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

Send  10  cent*  in  stamp*  for  a  trial  *ize  of  all 
four  forms,  and  then  decide  which  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Or  send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  any  one. 


Addreis  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

AilJ  the  finis/iing  touch  to  your  shatM  ’with  H’illiams'  luxurious  Talc  PtnvJer 


LliiU 


ssBsa 
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What  Fire  Underwriters  Think  of 


Terra  Cotta  TILES 


(or  roofing,  has  been  effectively  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Touzalin,  of  Chicago.  He  secures  insurance 
on  his  residence,  shown  herein,  at  much  less  rate 
than  is  paid  by  a  neighbor,  whose  home  is  built  from 
same  plans  and  same  materials  excepting  that  roof  is 
of  wood  shingles  and  not  fireproof  Terra  Cotta  Tiles. 


Our  illustrated  booklet,  “  Tbe  Roof  Beautiful,”  printed 
in  colors,  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tiles,  and  is  sant  free  upon  request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

Maasfactarcrs  af  Terra  Catta  Rsafiaf  Tiks 

Gacral  Offices:  1109-19  Moaioc  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


•  \  >  V  X  X  X 

|$3,000?;?inoneyear 


This 

Bnnen\ 

ofTIresl 

WUl 

m  -Make 
il 


k  Make  it  repairing  aato* 
mobiletircs.  Punctures 
”\\  and  blow  •outs  are 
[l*Yl  oommon.  Tires  need 
ke  H  retreading  and  vol- 
canixing. 

yj  utKAvnmtmun 

W  ■NETIiaTIBCU. 

r  Anto  tire  repair  field 
^  a  hundred  times  bigger 
and  better  than  old  bi- 


jUse  Cotton 
Napkins 


cycle  daym.  Johnson.  Tex., 
writes,  "I  made  aa  high  astU 


profit  in  one  day.”  Investigate 
j  today.  Ask  for  FREE  catalog. 


-^RinioodTirii  EqiiiMiit  Ci 

icsfintaic.  ■wfanut.  mb. 


,  Dealer  (or 

"Linieel 

^  Send  4  cents 
for  Sample. 

Man vi  lie  Co. 
Providence.  R.  L 


Atwood  Grapefruit 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 


As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


WOULD  YOU 


“^Ebc  Colorabo  (5cm,”  '"dr GaWi^'.^ 


show  this  standard,  high-grade,  43- 
key,  fully  visible  typewriter  to 
your  friends  and  let  them  see 
wherein  it  excels  any  other 
$100  typewriter,  if  by  doing 
this  and  rendering  other  small 
_  assistance,  yon  could  easily  have  one 

Given  you  as  your  own?  Then  by  post  card  or 


»  cn  1  vru  y,  simply  say,  “Mail  I'artictilars.'' 

WOODSTOCK  TYPKW  IIITKK  CO..  Drat.  JiS4.  <  hleago.  III. 


A  lieaiitifiil  (ienuinc  TofMZ,  of  purest  whiu 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ei- 
perts.  Ear  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price. 
t2.isi  each,  3  for  gS.'O.  Siic,  up  to  two  carats. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance. 


Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

II.  I.tviuatss,  rsyeet  «;.■  rsiwe, 

1536  Oiamrsi  Street.  Itenver.  Col. 


Garage  ^69^^  I 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade>Marks,  etc.,  sent  free. 
70  years’  exT>enence.  Patents  procured  through  Munn  & 
Co.  receive  free  notice  in  the  BCIENTIFIC  AMBRICAN. 


MIIMM  afi.  ll7«ool«ortlilMc..R.T. 

Ivl  01  WW«  ttSrSCTMct.WMlOiVtoa.D.C. 


10  z  U  feet  Steelcote'*  Edwards 
rcady-to-ose  farage,  f69.S0  complete. 
Factory  price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  Alt  wyles  and  sires  of 
giraees  aod  portable  butldiogs.  Send 
poaul  for  illuwrated  catalog. 

The  F^wanto  Mfr.  Co. 

EgffestM  IWa,  rtarlaaad,  0. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indeaed.  Turn  to  page  6. 
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Down? 

FREE  . 

TRIAL  A 

Uoder  out  emty  pftymeot  pUn,  vou  can  qnickhr  own  a  haod- 
•oin«  Burrowea  Bdbard  and  Pool  Table.  No  ipedal  room  m 
needed.  Tbe  Table  can  be  mounted  on  duung  or  nbraiy  table  oc 
oo  ill  own  legs  or  stand,  and  quickly  set  aade  when  not  in  use. 


i  Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for  less 
than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

Send  $2  bill  and  15c  postage  with  nane  and  ^ 

address  of  fiee  friends  for  this  famous  box  of  ^ 

shirts  and  a  handsome  silk  tie  by  parcel  post.  ^ 

DCRO  ShirtM  nre  runranteerl  to  wear  nix  iiiontliH  B 
without  fading,  shrinking  or  ripping  or  new  shirts  free.  | 
Made  of  finest  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  narrow  ^ 
stripes  of  blue^  black  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each  color  g 
to  the  box.  Out  in  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  g 
buid-laundered  and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes,  14  to  g 
17.  Neckties  are  navy  blue,  black  and  lavender.  TaJkr  g 
yser  rAeiire.  The  shirts  would  cost  you  a  dollar  apiece  and  3 
YOU  would  get  Xi<i  c^arantet  of  wear.  The  tie  would  cost  5oc.  U 
iliustmed  literature  on  request,  l>ut  save  tinie  l»y  sending  fJ  bill  and  = 
t5c  postage  today  with  size  and  five  names,  for.  if  all  the  go<^s  are  not  g 
satisfactoryon  arrival,  we  will  gladly  refuml  your  money.  Highest  B.ink  = 
References.  Catalog  of  other  good  things  in  men's  wear  in  every  box.  = 

GOODELL  A  CO..  Rnom  M.  158  E.  34tk  Street.  New  Terk  | 

Largftt  Mail  Ordtr  Shirt  in  the  ^ 

'MiiniWT . I'M': . i . T— . . . 


Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  superbly  built,  and  adapted  to  the  moA  scientific  play. 
Great  experts  say  that  the  Burrowes  Regis  High-Sped 
Rubber  Cushions  are  the  best  made. 

Plica  are  liom  $1 S  uK  on  easy  tenra  of  $1  or  more  down  and  a 
■mail  amount  rach  monm.  Soes  cl  Table,  lanae  up  to  4H  x  9  h. 
(■tandaid).  Balk,  cue.  and  (uO  playing  equipment  (m. 

No  Red  Tape  —  On  receipt  of  fiat  insullment  we  will 
ship  TaMe.  Flay  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  tt, 
and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  insures 
you  a  free  trial.  Write  for  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  63  Sgrkg  Sl.  Portland.  Me. 

Mfn.  BorrowM  RustleM  Scre«M.  Cedar  Cheats.  Pokfina  Card  Tablas. 


A  small  advertisement  can  tell  you 
the  one  thing  that  makes  all  paint 
better  paint.  This  one  thing  is 


Zinc 


But  if  you  want  to  know  why  Zinc 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  good 
paint,  you  must  send  for — and  read 
— this  book,  “Towr  Move.”  . 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  409,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


am  one  of  1,000,000 

MultiKopy  Girls*’ 


“  I  can  do  better  work  and 
faster  work  with  Multi- 
Kopy  Carbon  Paper.  My 
copies  are  so  clean  and  leg¬ 
ible  that  they  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  original. 

“My  employer  is  just  as 
strong  for  MultiKopy  as  I 
am,  because  MultiKopy 
copies  don’t  rub  nor 
smudge.  MultiKopy 
\  gaves  copies  of  last- 
\  ing  legibility.  Multi- 

X  Kopy  is  the  most 

^  economical  carbon 

paper.” 

■Bi  /nsure  the  neatness 
sand  permanency  of 
your  records  by 
using  MultiKopy. 


Carbon  Paper 

W  rite  u,  on  your  letterhead  and  we*tl  tend  a  Sample  Sheet  Free 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO..  343  Coafrets  St.,  Beaton,  Maas. 

Maim  if  iht  famm%  STAK  BRAND  TruwrUir  RiUini 

lUw  Tatk  Chicag.  rhlada^  Piltibwgh 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaen  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


E.5TABLI?> 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


for  Whooping 
Spntniodic  ^ 
Asthma,  Sore 
Coughs,  Broi 
Colds,  Calarrl 


hal  Helped 


•■'IJud ’while you  sleep. 

Don’t  fail  to  use  Cresolene  for  the  distre.^  < 
often  fatal,  affections  for  which  i^s  recom 

It  is  a  simple,  safe,  effective  and  drugless  tr 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the 
ing  (^ugh  and  relieves  Spasmodic  Croup  ai 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma.  I 
I  The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  imi  ^ 
1  rverv  breath^aLs  breathing  easy,  soothci 

4itops  the  cough,  assuring  restf^ 

v-'telieves  the  bronchial  comp  u 
1- A.  jrfii^ver  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  , 
'  Diphtheria.  .  .  , ! 

/■rrsiiiv  -  *  recommendation  IS  lU  3ii 

successfuruse.  Sena  us  pcstal  for  DescnpUvcj 

For  Sale  by  Dru««Ut» 

Try  cnr«.lr«  Antta^ic 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlaadl  Slj 

THE  VArU  Brf*i€.  M.art.1.  CsnaJ 


The  picture  of  the  man  of  the  Ubk 

is  that  of  a  real  flesh-and-bl^^mam,,  N  ^ 
lone  ago  he  was  only  one  of  tr 
maSuf actunng 

pay,  and  no  more,  ^-^ver 
day  would  be  die  la^^.^j^ 

One  day  he  marked  the 
School  advertisernent, 

Chief  Engineer  c- 

ofmen-salarymultip 

School  trained  him  for 

home,  in  his  time- 

So^uU"“er"ed‘tenuihe. 
his  choice. 

Mark  the  coupon 


_ and  nowneWy^f^^^ 

the  same  companj^^«->s«w 


in  this  advertisement  brinw  « 
it  today!  Doing  this  simp! 

and  mail 

making  your  mark  m  tne 
....w  Yoar  choeen  job  is  the^ 

•^rk  and  nmil  the  cou^m  Thenj^ 


facts. 

hTthe  first  step  toward 
Look  over  the  list, 
it  is.  just  u— rl;  " 

School  will  show  you 
who  you  are.  where  you  hve.  wl 
Remember,  no  cb*’**!^ 

and  mail  the  coupon  today  "oi 


School 


F-renr.  1-1* 
Bunein  and 


HrdrwIartrK 

»r»SU»rt«r«l  Pran^sa 

.BalMlac  Caatrartar  _  ^ 

.RaiMlat  Sap»HalfaSa« 
.Htractaral  Earlaaar 
,  .Mraataral  PraltaMa 
aaaSaalaml  Eaclaaar 

..Maafcaalaal  DrafUM 

..ClTll  Barlaaar 
.  .staaa  Barlaaar 
..Sfca»rara»aa 
.  .!>kar  daaarlataasaat 
..SSaatMatal  Ilraltonaa 
a  arapara  lar  alUl  aanlaa 


CENT 

BROWN’S 

Bronchial 


....Uwyar 

....Iwlanarev 

....BaslaaM  Baaacar 

....Aadltar 

AMORRtaat 

. . . .  CartTS  PaMla  aaa*a» 

....Priaala  Saaralary 
....fUaaaraapfcar 

....Baaktaapar 
....Flralaa-  '"f'T*"' 
....Elra  laa.  Ad|«alar 

....nralaa-l^«»»a« 

....Saalurr  rsstsa**' 
....Planfcar 
....■aalanatlaa  Eaf. 
....TalUla  Baaa 
....Callafa  Praparatarr 

■laallaaa  la  all  aarlaaarlar  aali 


The  fini  st  cough  romody  in  th<-  lianou 
Not  a  candy— contain  no  opiates. 

Test  them  IWW-Ush  yew  DnHfW  ' 

New  10c  ^size'  B03 

Other  sires  25c.  Stic,  and  $1.00 

//your  dealer  cannot 

mail  any  tne  npon  rreet/t  of  . 

JOIN  L  MOWN  0  SON.  ■«*«  !»•  • 


ADDRSSS 


The  advertisemenU 


T.n. »!»»•. 


I  .S  M  t 


s  its  3i!  V  i 


a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
)hone,  there  is  given  over  to 
0  i  share  in  the  pole  lines,  under- 
^  conduits  and  cables,  switch- 
exchange  buildings,  and  in 
ler  part  of  the  complex  mech- 
the  telephone  plant. 

|>bvious  that  this  equipment 
ft  be  installed  for  each  new  coi)- 
It  would  mean  constantly 
■»  the  plant,  with  enormous 
'  “vd  delay.  Therefore,  practi- 
^  “  thing  but  the  telephone 
vr.  t  hust  be  in  place  at  the  time 
i  1  emanded. 

I  sj-T  what  this  involves.  The 
company  must  forecast  the 
^'^^he  public.  It  must  calculate  in- 
handiesi  incityand  country. 


It  must  figure  the  growth  of  business 
districts.  It  must  estimate  the  number 
of  possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed  that 
it  may  be  added  to  in  order  to  meet 
the  estimated  requirements  of  five,  ten 
and  even  twenty  yee^s.  And  these 
additions  must  be  ready  in  advance  of 
the  demand  for  them  —  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  it  is  economical  to  tneJce  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for  the 
future  and  making  expenditures  for 
far-ahead  requirements  when  they  can 
be  most  advantageously  made,  the  Bell 
System  conserves  the  economic  interest 
of  the  whole  country  while  furnishing 
a  telephone  service  which  in  its  pjerfec- 
tion  is  the  model  for  all  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


I^cipating  Telephone  Needs 


Kindly  mention  Every'lxxly'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advert:=er»  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


'body’s  Magatinc  are  iiwiexed.  Turn  to 


Barrett  Specification  Roofs  and 
the  General  Electric  Company 


The  chain  of  huge  and  handsome 
buildings  shown  below,  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  twenty-seven  acres  of 
broad  lawns  and  yWV* 

trees  and  looks  tffuy 

more  like  a  univer-  - 

sity  than  a  business  iis 

establishment. 

It  is,  however,  Nela 
Park,  the  site  of 
the  National  Lamp  " 

Works  of  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  product  is  the  famous 
National  M^a  Lamp.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  the  handsomest  commercial  es¬ 
tablishment  in  America,  perfect  in 
every  detail,  including  the  roofs,  for 
every  one  of  the  great  buildings  is 
covered  with  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof. 

These  roofs  were  chosen  because: 


— they  will  give  greater  service  at  lower 
cost  than  any  other  permanent  roofing; 
— they  require  no  painting,  coating  or 
attention  of  any 

— they  wjll  give 
perfect  protection 
for  upwards  of 
fW'l'  twenty  years; 

— they  are  accorded 
the  base  rate  of  in¬ 
surance  and  are  approved  by  the  Un- 
ilcrwriters’  Laboratories. 

Special  Note  We  ■dviie  inrnrporatinr  in  plant 
— the  full  woriiiiir  of  1  he  Bairm 
Specification*  in  order  to  avoid  any  niistindcr«taiklinc. 

If  any  abbmriatcd  form  it  desired,  bowever.  the 
followinf  ii  lucecsted  t 

ROOFING — Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification.  re\ibed 
August  1$.  1911*  iisinc  the  maieriala  ^ecified  and 
•abject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


A  copy  of  Tfu  Barrett  Specification,  with  roofing  diagrams,  free  on  request* 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Cbicaco  Philadelphia  Boston 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City 

Thb  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited:  Montreal 

Vancomrer  Sl  John.  N.  B.  Uahiaa.  N.-S. 


St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Birmingtuun 
Seattle  Peoria 

Toronto  Winnipeg 

Sydney,  N.  & 
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*  Oh,  I’m  All  Right  I  G  uess 


I’VE  BEEN  a  bit  constipated  for  a  few  days, 
that’s  all.” 

Too  often  we  are  tempted  to  dismiss  constipation 
as  a  trifle.  It  is  not.  Ask  any  doctor. 

Constipation  clogs  the  body  and  pours  a  stream  of 
polluted  waste  into  the  blood.  Ehis  condition, 
which  doctors  call  auto-intoxication  (self-poison¬ 
ing),  dulls  the  brain,  yellows  the  complexion,  and 
saps  the  body’s  reserve  of  vitality  which  alone 
protects  you  from  disease. 

Nuiol,  a  pure  white  mineral  oil,  the  rational,  medically 
accepted  treatment  for  constipation,  is  entirely  free  from 
the  dangers  which  attend  the  use  of  drugs  and  laxatives. 
Drugs  irritate  the  bowels  into  unnatural  debilitating 
action.  Nujol  lubricates  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  and 
thus  encourages  natural  bowel  activity.  Nujol  taken  a 
short  time  produces  beneficial  results  and  brings  about 
regular  movements,  supplanting  languor,  mental  dullness 
and  physical  apathy  with  brimming  natural  health. 

Nujol  is  tasteless,  odorless  and  colorless,  and  harmless 
in  any  quantity. 

\  Write  for  booklet,  “The  Rational  Treatment  of 

Constipation.”  If  Nujol  is  not  sold  by  your  drug¬ 
gist,  we  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c — 
money  order  or  stamps.  Address  Dept. .3. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

BAYONNE  NEW  JERSEY 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


For  white  enamel  beds 


is  the  only  mineral  cleaner  that 
to  use  on  enamel  beds,  or  cnair 
tubs  and  wash  basins. 


1  DIDN’T  know  how  soiled  the 
enamel  really  was  until  I  saw’  how 
white  Bon  Ami  made  it! 


If  you  try  to  clean  enamel  with  just  a 
wet  rag,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
smearing  the  grime  around  from  place 
to  place  on  the  enamel  and  lifting  off 
only  a  little  of  it  on  your  cloth. 


But  there  is  an  absorbent,  crumbly  min¬ 
eral  in  Bon  Ami  that  grips  the  grime 
and  loosens  it  all.  Then  you  let  the 
soap  dry  on  the  enamel  for  a  moment 
and  a  soft  cloth  gathers  up  the  dried 
soap  and  dirt  together— and  presto!  it 
is  a  gleaming,  new  bedstead! 


Bon  Ami  won’t  scratch  the  enamel.  It 


Some  folks  think  Bon  Ami  is  o-p 
w’indows  and  mirrors,  but  I  have^^ 
it  to  be  great  for  bath  rooms, 
kitchen  utensils,  metals,  and  white 


Have  you  tried  Bon  Ami  in  the  [41 
form?  I  keep  both  kinds  of  Bo 
in  the  house. 


**Hasn*t 

Scratched 

Yetr 


Made  in  both  cake  and  powder  form 

AUX  COMPANY*  ^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magarine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  ^ 


An  Intimately 
Private  Car 


I  IS  O'pyvo  Sizes 
*'*''*33  H.  P. 

)Oms.  PaMenuer  .  .  S228S 

white  Seven  Paatencer  SUSS 

U8  H.  P. 

}f  l}o  Open  body,  any  style,  SSSM 

Complete  ipecificatione 
upon  request. 


For  those  men  and  women  whose 
taste  always  demands  the  genu¬ 
inely  good  things  of  life,  the 
Winton  Company  has  created  two  new 
models  —  both  of  marked  distinction 
and  exceptional  charm.  *  The  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  patronage  of 
America’s  best-informed  buyers  has 
kept  us  free  from  any  temptation  either 
to  cut  price  and  quality,  or  to  market 
a  risky  experiment.  tSb  These  new 
models,  consequently,  are  of  a  proved 
superior  character,  assuring  owners  of 
freedom  from  worry  and  chagrin.  tSb 
Coupled  with  this  peace  of  mind,  the 
Winton  Six  owner  commands  a  thoroly 
masterful  car,  capable  of  every  per¬ 
formance,  without  exception,  that 
critical  users  demand  or  desire,  d*  Also, 
because  our  patrons  require  beautiful 
and  distinctive  cars,  we  continue  to  give 
each  purchaser  precisely  those  colors  and 
body  styles  that  most  appeal  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  taste.  Hence  your  Winton  Six 
will  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  private 
cary  an  intimately  personal  possession. 


The  Winton  Company 

89  Berea  RoskI,  Cleveland 


**  Laugh  and  the  World  Laughs 
with  You,” — But 

Remember — the  better  your  teeth  the 
better  your  laugh.  To  keep  your  teeth 
as  they  should  be,  Pebeco  is  “first-aid.” 
Its  daily  use  is  the  one  sure  way  to  op¬ 
pose  “Acid-Mouth,”  which  causes  95 9^ 
of  all  tooth  decay. 

peseco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Don*t  let  “Acid-Mouth**  eat  away  the  enamel  of  your 
teeth  and  destroy  their  soft  interior.  Turn  to  Pebeco  in  time. 

Send  for  Free  Ten-day  Trial  Tube  and 
Acid  Test  Patfers 

The  Teat  Papers  will  show  you  whether  you,  too.  have  "Acid- 
Mouth  ”  and  how  Pebeco  acts  against  it.  The  trial  tube  will  show 
you  how  a  real  denttfrice  tastes  and  acts.  Pebeco  is  sold  every¬ 
where  in  extra  laive  tubes.  As  only  one-third  of  a  brushful  is  us^ 
at  a  time.  Pebeco  saves  money  as  well  as  teeth.  Pebeco  polishes 
teeth  beautifully,  removes  unpleasant  odors,  purifies  the  mouth 
and  gives  a  feelmg  of  delightful  keenness. 


Manufactured 

by 


Manufacturing 

Chemists 


118  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CsasdisB  OSes:  1  sad  3  St.  Hslea  StrsM.  Montreal 


